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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

Engels wrote in the 1888 preface : “The Mani¬ 
festo was published as the platform of the Commu¬ 
nist League, a workingmen’s association, first 
exclusively Grorman, later ou international.... At 
a Congress of the League, held in Loudon in 
November -817, Marx and Engels were commis¬ 
sioned to prepare for publication a complete 
theoretical and practical party programme. Drawn 
up in German in January 184s. the manuscript 
was sent fn the printer in London a few weeks 
before the French revolution of February 24th.” 

The Communist League was dissolved in 1 S.V2, 
but the Manifesto became “undoubtedly the most 
widespread, the most international production of 
all Socialist literature, the common platform 
acknowledged by millions of workingmen from 
Siberia to California.’’ 

In their earlier writings Marx and Engels haJ 
developed the materialist conception of history : in 
The Communist Manifesto this was first embodied 
in a programme for the political party of the 
working class. The Manifesto was called Communist 
and not Socialist because, as Engels explains, the 
word Socialist was associated with the Utopians on 
the one hand, and on the other with “the most 
multifarious social quacks, who by all manner of 
tinkering professed to redress, without any danger 
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to capital and profit, all sorts of social grievances.” 
But ‘‘whatever portion of the working class had 
become convinced of the insufficiency of mere 
political revolutions, and had proclaimed the 
necessity of a total social change, called itself 
Communist.” 

The Manifesto has inspired all revolutionary 
socialism; it is the most concise statement and the 
most important single document of Marxism. 



The Communist Manifesto 


A Spectrelis haunting Europe—the spectre of Commu¬ 
nism. All the powers of old Europe have entered into a 
holy alliance to exorcise this spectre : Pope and Tsar f 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies/ 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been 
decried as communistic by its opponents in power ? Where 
is the Opposition that has not hurled back the branding 
reproach of communism, against the more advanced oppo¬ 
sition parties, as well as against its reactionary adver¬ 
saries ? 

Two things result from this fact : 

1. Communism is already acknowledged by all Euro¬ 
pean powers to be itself a power. 

2. It is high time that Communists should openly, 
in the face of the world, publish their views, their aims, 
their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the spectre 
of Communism with a manifesto of the party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have 
assembled in London, and sketched the following mani- t 
lesto, to be published in the English, French, German 
Italian, Flemish, and Danish languages. 
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1, Bourgeois and Proletarians* 

The history of all hitherto existing society! is the 
history of class struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
serf, guild-master* and journeyman, in a word, oppressor 
and oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one 
another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now 
open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a 
revolutionary reconstitution of society at large, or in the 
common ruin of the contending classes. 


* By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern capi¬ 
talists, owners of the means of social production and 
employers of wage-labour. By proletariat, the class of 
modern wage-labourers who, having no means of production 
of their own, are reduced to selling their labour power in 
order to live. 

f That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history 
of society, the social organisation existing previous to 
recorded history, was all but unknown. Since then Hax- 
thausen (August von 1792—1866 ) discovered common 
ownership of land in Russia, Maurer (George Ludwig 
von) proved it to be the social foundation from which all 
Teutonic races started in history, and, by and by, village 
communities were found to be, or to have been, the pri¬ 
mitive form of society everywhere from India to Ireland. 
The inner organisation of this primitive communistic 
society was laid bare, in its typical form, by Morgan’s 
(Henry, 1818—1881) crowning discovery of the true nature 
of the gens and its relation to the tribe. With the disso¬ 
lution of these primaeval communities, society begins to 
be differentiated into separate and finally antagonistic 
classes* I have attempted to retrace this process of disso¬ 
lution in Der Ursprung der Families des Privatei gent hums 
und des Staats , 2nd edition, Stuttgart, 1886* (The origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State) 

+Guild-master, that is a full member of a guild, a 
master within, not a head of a guild. 
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In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost 
everywhere a complicated arrangement of society into 
various orders, a manifold gradation of social rank. In 
ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, 
slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild- 
masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs ; in almost all 
of these classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted 
from the ruins of feudal society has not done away with 
class antagonisms. It has but established new classes, 
new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, 
however, this distinctive feature : it has simplified the 
class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and 
more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two 
great classes directly facing each other—bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. • 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the 
chartered burghers of the earliest towns. From these 
burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie were 
developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the 
Cape, opened up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. 
The East-Indian and Chinese markets, the colonisation 
of America, trade with the colonies, the increase in the 
means of exchange and in commodities generally, gave 
to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an impulse 
never before known, and thereby, to the revolutionary 
element in the tottering feudal society, a rapid deve¬ 
lopment. 

The feudal system of industry, in which industrial 
production was monopolised by closed guilds, now no 
longer sufficed for the growing wants of the neW markets. 
The manufacturing system took its place. The guild- 
^masters ^ere pushed aside by the manufacturing middle 
class ; division of labour between the different corporate 
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guilds vanished in the face of division of labour in each 
single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand 
ever rising. Even manufacture no longer sufficed. There¬ 
upon, steam and machinery revolutionised industrial 
production. The place of manufacture was taken by the 
giant, modern industry, the place of the industrial middle 
class, by industrial millionaires, the leaders of whole 
industrial armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, 
for which the discovery of America paved the way. This 
market has given an immense development to commerce, 
to navigation, to communication by land. This develop- 
ment has, in its turn, reacted on the extension ot indus¬ 
try; and in proportion as industry, commerce, navigation, 
railways extended, in the same proportion bourgeoisie 
developed, increased its capital, and pushed into the 
background every class handed down from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is 
itself the product of a long course of development, of a 
series of revolutions in the modes of production and 
of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie 
was accompanied by a corresponding political advance of 
that class. An oppressed class under the sway of the 
feudal nobility, an armed and self-governing association 
in the mediaeval commune ;* here independent urban 
republic (as in Italy and Germany), there taxable “third 
estate” of the monarchy (as in France); afterwards, in 
the period of manufacture proper, serving either the 


* i4 Commune” was the name taken, in France, by 
the nascent towns even before they had conquered from 
their feudal lords and masters, local self-government and 
political rights as “the Third Estate.” Generally speaking, 
for the economical development of the bourgeoisie* 
England is here taken as a typical country, for its 
political development, France. 
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semi-feudal or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise 
against the nobility, and, in fact, corner-stone ot the 
monarchies in general, the bourgeoisie has at last, since the 
establishment of Modern Industry and of the world 
market, conquered for itself, in the modern representative 
State, exclusive political sway. The executive of the 
modern State is but a committee for managing the 
common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolu¬ 
tionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upperhand, 
has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. 
It has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that 
bound man to his “natural superiors,” and has left no 
other nexus between man and man than naked self-interest, 
than callous “cash payment.” It has drowned the most 
heavenly ecstasies of religious fervour, of chivalrous 
enthusiasm,’of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy water 
of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal worth 
into exchange value, and in place of the numberless inde¬ 
feasible chartered freedoms, has set up that single, un¬ 
conscionable freedom—Free Trade. In one word, for 
exploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, it 
has substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occu¬ 
pation hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent 
awe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
the poet, the man of science, into its paid wage-labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its 
sentimental veil, and has reduced the family relation to a 
mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass 
that the brutal display of vigour in the Middle Ages, which 
reactionaries so much admire, found its fitting complement 
in the most slothful indolence* It has been the first to 
show what man^ activity can bring about. It has accom- 
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plished wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman 
aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals ; it has conducted expe¬ 
ditions that put in the shade all former Exoduses of 
nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revo¬ 
lutionising the instruments of production, and thereby the 
relations of production, and with them the whole relations 
of society. Conservation of the old modes of production 
in unaltered form, was, on the contrary, the first condition 
of existence for all earlier industrial classes. Constant 
revolutionising of production, uninterrupted disturbance of 
all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation 
distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All 
fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and 
venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new 
formed ones become antiquated before they can ossify. 
All that is solid melts into the air, all that is holy is 
profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with sober 
senses his real conditions of life and his relations with 
his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of 
the whole globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle every¬ 
where, establish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the 
world market given a cosmopolitan character to production 
and consumption in every country. To the great chagrin 
of reactionaries, it has drawn from under the feet of in¬ 
dustry the national ground on which it stood* All old-esta¬ 
blished national industries have been destroyed or are 
daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by new indust¬ 
ries, whose introduction becomes a life and death question 
for all civilised nations, by industries that no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn from 
the remotest zones ; industries whose products are con¬ 
sumed, not only at home, but in every quarter of the globe. 
In place of the old wants, satisfied by the production of 
the country, we find new wants; requiring Jfor their satisfac* 
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tion the products of distant lands and climes. In place of 
the old local and national seclusion and self-sufficiency, 
we have intercourse in every direction, universal inter¬ 
dependence of nations. And as in material, so also in 
intellectual production. The intellectual creations of indivi¬ 
dual nations become common property. National one-sided¬ 
ness and narrow-mindedness become more and more 
impossible, and from the numerous national and local liter¬ 
ature there arises a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid development of all ins¬ 
truments of production, by the immensely facilitated means 
of communication, draws all, even the most barbarian 
nations into civilisation* The cheap prices of its commodi¬ 
ties are the heavy artillery with which it batters down 
all Chinese walls, with which it forces the barbarians* 
intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It 
compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the 
bourgeois mode of production; it compels them to introduce 
what it calls civilisation into their midst, i. e., to become 
bourgeois themselves. In one word, it creates a world 
after its own image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the rule 
of the towns. It has created enormous cities, has greatly 
increased the urban population as compared with the rural, 
and has thus rescued a considerable part of the population 
trom the idiocy of rural life. Just as it made the country 
dependent on the towns, so it made barbarian and semi¬ 
barbarian countries dependent on the civilised ones, nations 
of peasants on nations of bourgeois, the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away 
with the scattered state of the population, of the means 
of production, and of property. It has agglomerated popula¬ 
tion, centralised means of production, and has concentrated 
property in a few hands. The necessary consequence of 
this was political centralisation. Independent, or but loose¬ 
ly connected provinces, with separate interests, laws, 
governments and systems of taxation, became lumped to¬ 
gether into one nation, with one government, one code 
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of laws, one national class interest, one frontier and one 
customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal produc¬ 
tive forces than have all preceding generations together* 
Subjection of nature’s forces to man, machinery application 
of chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, 
railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents 
for cultivation, canalisation of rivers, whole populations 
conjured out of the ground—what earlier century had even 
a presentiment that such productive forces slumbered in 
the lap of social labour ? 

We see then; the means of production and exchange, 
on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were 
generated in feudal society. At a certain stage in the 
development of these means of production and of exchange, 
the conditions under which feudal society produced and 
exchanged, the feudal organisation of agriculture and ma¬ 
nufacturing industry, in one word, the feudal relations of 
property became no longer compatible with the already 
developed productive forces; they became so many fetters. 
They had to be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied 
by asocial and political constitution adapted to it, and by 
the economical and political sway of the bourgeois class* 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. 
Modern bourgeois society with its relations of production, 
of exchange and of property, a society that has conjured 
up such gigantic means of production and of exchange, is 
like the sorcerer who is no longer able to control the 
powers of the nether world whom he has called up by 
his spells. For many a decade past the history of industry 
and commerce is but the history of the revolt of modern 
productive forces against modern conditions of production, 
against the property relations that are the conditions for 
the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is 
enough to mention the commercial crises that by their 
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periodical return put the existence of the entire bourgeois 
society on its trial, each time more threateningly. In these 
crises a great part not only of the existing products, but 
also of the previously created productive forces, are perio¬ 
dically destroyed. In these crises there breaks out an epi¬ 
demic that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed anab- 
surdity—the epidemic of over production. Society suddenly 
finds itself put back into a state of momentary barbarism; 
it appears as if a famine, a universal war of devastation 
had cut off the supply of every means of subsistence; indus¬ 
try and commerce seem to be destroyed. And why ?Because 
there is too much civilisation, too much means of subsis¬ 
tence, too much industry, too much commerce. The produc¬ 
tive forces at the disposal of society no longer tend to 
further the development of the conditions of bourgeois 
property; on the contrary, they have become too powerful 
for these conditions, by which they are fettered, and so 
soon as they overcome these fetters, they bring disorder 
into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence 
of bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois 
society are too narrow to comprise the wealth created by 
them. And how does the bourgeoisie get over these 
crises ? On the one hand by enforced destruction of a 
mass of productive forces ; on the other, by the conquest 
of new markets, and by the more thorough exploitation 
of old ones. That is to say, by paving the way for more 
extensive and more destructive crises, and by diminishing 
the means whereby crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled 
feudalism to the ground are now turned against the 
bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie, forged the weapons 
that bring death to itself ; it has also called into existence 
the men who are to wield those weapons—the modern 
working class—the proletarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, #. capital, is 
developed, in the same proportion is the proletariat, the 
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modern working class, developed—a class of labourers, 
who live only so long as they find work, and who find 
work only so long as their labour increases capital. 
These labourers, who must sell themselves piecemeal, 
are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
competition, to all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to 
division of labour, the work of the proletarians has 
lost all individual character, and, consequently, all charm 
for the workman. He becomes an appendage ot the 
machine, and it is only the most simple, most monotonous 
and most easily acquired knack, that is required of him. 
Hence, the cost of production of a workman is restricted, 
almost entirely, to the means of subsistence that he 
requires lor his maintenance, and for the propagation of 
his race But the price of a commodity, and therefore, 
also of labour, is equal to its cost of production. In 
proportion, therefore, as the repulsiveness of the work 
increases, the wage decreases. Nay, more, in proportion 
as the use of machinery and division of labour increases, 
in the same proportion the burden of toil also increases, 
whether by prolongation of the working hours, by 
increase of the work exacted in a given time, or by 
increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop 
of the patriarchal master into the great factory of the 
industrial capitalist, Masses of labourers, crowded into the 
factory, are organised like soldiers* As privates of the 
industrial army they are placed under the command of a 
perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. Not only are 
they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois 
state; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the overlooker, and, above all, by the individual 
bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more openly this 
despotism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the 
more petty, the more hateful, and the more embittering 
it is. 
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The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in 
manual labour, in other words, the more modern indus¬ 
try becomes developed, die more is the labour ol man 
superseded by that of women. Differences of age and sex 
have no longer ;iry distinctive social validity for the work¬ 
ing class. All are instruments of labour, more or less ex¬ 
pensive to use, according to their age and sex. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the labourer by the 
manufacturer so far at an end that he receives his wages 
in cash than he is set upon by the other portions of the 
bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the pawn¬ 
broker, etc. 

The Lower strata of the middle class—the small 
trades-people, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen gene¬ 
rally, the handicraftsmen and peasants—all these sink 
gradually into the proletariat, partly because their dimi¬ 
nutive capital does not suffice for the scale on which 
modern industry is carried on, and is swamped in the 
competition with the large capitalists, partly because 
their specialised skill is rendered worthless by new me¬ 
thods of production. Thus.the proletariat is recruited 
from all classes of the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of develop¬ 
ment. With its birth begins its struggle with the bourge¬ 
oisie. At first the contest is carried on by individual 
labourers, then by the work-people of a factory, then by 
the operatives of one trade, in one locality, against the in¬ 
dividual bourgeois who directly exploits them. They direct 
their attacks not against the bourgeois conditions of pro¬ 
duction, but against the instruments of production them¬ 
selves ; they destroy imported wares that compete with 
their labour, they smash to pieces machinery, they set 
factories ablaze, they seek to restore by force the vanished 
status of the workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoherent 
mass scattered over the whole country, and broken up by 
their mutual competition. If anywhere they unite to form 
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more compact bodies, this is not yet the consequence of 
their own active union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, 
which class, in order to attain its own political ends, is 
compelled to set the whole proletariat in motion, and 
is moreover yet, for a time, able to do so. At this stage, 
therefore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies 
but the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of absolute 
monarchy, the land‘Owners, the non-industrial bourgeois 
the petty bourgeoisie. Thus the whole historical movement 
is concentrated in the hands of the bourgeoisie; every 
victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not 
only increases in number; it becomes concentrated ingreater 
masses, its strength grows, and it feels that strength more. 
The various interests and conditions of life within the ranks 
of the proletariat are more and more equalised, in propor¬ 
tion as machinery obliterates all distinctions of labour, and 
nearly everywhere reduces wages to the same lofv level. The 
growing competition among the bourgeois, and the result¬ 
ing commercial crises, make'the wages of the workers ever 
more fluctuating. The unceasing improvement of machinery, 
ever more rapidly developing, makes their livelihood more 
and more precarious ; the collisions between individual 
workmen and individual bourgeois take more and more 
the character of collisions between two classes. Thereupon, 
the workers begin to form combinations (trades’ unions) 
against the bourgeois ; they club together in order to 
k6ep up the rate of wages; they found permanent associa¬ 
tions in order to make provision before hand for these 
occasional revolts. Here and there the contest breaks 
out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for 
a time. The real fruit of their battles lies, not in the 
immediate result, but in the ever expanding union of the 
workers. This union is helped on by the improved means, 
of communication that are created by modern industry, and 
that place the workers of di0erent localities in contact with: 
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one another. It was just this contact that was needed to 
centralise the numerous local struggles, all of the same 
character, into one national struggle between classes. But 
every class struggle is a political struggle. And that union, 
to attain which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with 
their miserable high ways, required centuries, the modem 
proletarians, thanks to railways, achieve in a few years. 

This organisation of the proletarians into a class, and 
consequently into a political party, is continually being 
upset again by the competition between the workers them¬ 
selves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, firmer, 
mightier. It compels legislative recognitions of particular 
interests of the workers, by taking advantage of the 
divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten 
hours’bill in England was carried. 

Altogether, collisions between the classes of the old 
society further in many ways the course of development 
of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in 
a constant battle. At first with the aristocracy ; later on, 
with those portions of the bourgeoisie itself, whose interests 
have become antagonistic to the progress of industry;at all 
times with the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all 
these battles it sees itself compelled to appeal to the 
proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus to drag it into 
the political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, 
supplies the proletariat, with its own elements of political 
and general education, in other words, it furnishes the 
proletariat with weapons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of 
the ruling classes are, by the advance of industry, preci¬ 
pitated into the proletariat, or are at least threatened in 
their conditions .of existence. These also supply the 
proletariat with fresh elements of enlightenment and 
progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the 
decisive hour, the process of dissolution going on within 
the ruling class, in fact within the whole range of old 
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society, ^uines such a violent, glaring character that a 
small section of the ruling - class cuts itself adrift and joins 
the revolutionary class, the class that holds the future in 
its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section 
of the nobility vvi ill over to tlie bourgeoisie, so now a 
portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, 
and, in particular, a portion of bouigeois ideologists, who- 
have raised themselves to the level of comprehending 
theoretically the historical movement as a whoI*% 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the 
bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat a.Ion.? is a really revo¬ 
lutionary class. The other classes decay and finally 
disappear in the face of modern industry ; the proletariat 
is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the 
shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these fight 
against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their 
existence as fractions of the middle class. They are 
therefore not revolutionary, but conservative. Nay, more, 
they are reactionary, for they try to roll back the wheel 
of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, they 
are so only in view of their impending transfer into the 
proletariat; they thus defend not their present, but their 
future interests ; they desert, their own standpoint to 
place themselves at that of the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class,” the social scum, that passively- 
rotting mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, 
may, here and there, be swept into the movement by a 
proletarian revolution ; its conditions of life, however, 
prepare it far more for the part ot a bribed tool of 
reactionary intrigue. 

In the conditions of the proletariat* those of old society 
at large are .already virtually swamped. The proletarian is 
without property; his relation to his wife and children has 
no longer anything in common with the bourgeois family 
relations; modern industrial labour, modern subjection to 
capital, the same in England as in France, in America 
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as in Germany, has stripped him of every trace of national 
character. Law, morality, religion, are to him so many 
bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurK in ambush just 
as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, 
sought to fortify their already acquired status by sub¬ 
jecting society at large to their conditions of appropriation, 
The proletarians cannot become masters of the productive 
forces of society, except by abolishing their previous mode 
of appropriation, and thereby also every other previous 
mode of appropriation. They have nothing of their own 
to secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy 
all previous securities for, and insurances cf, individual 
property. 

All previous historical movements were movements 
of minorities, or in the interest of minorities. The prole¬ 
tarian movement is die self-conscious, independent move¬ 
ment of the immense majority, in the interest of the 
immense majority- The proletariat, the lowest stratum of 
our present society, cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, with¬ 
out the whole superincumbent strata of official society 
being sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle 
of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a national 
struggle. The proletariat of each country must, of course, 
first of all settle matters—with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the develop¬ 
ment of the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled 
civil war, raging within existing society, upto the point 
where that war breaks out into open revolution, and 
where the violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the 
foundation for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as 
we have already seen, on the antagonism of oppressing 
and oppressed classes. But in order to oppress a class, 
certain conditions must be assured to it under which it 
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can, at least, continue its slavish existence. The serf, in the 
period of serfdom, raised himself to membership in the 
commune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke of 
feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bourogeois. 
The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising with 
the progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below 
the conditions of existence of his own class. He becomes 
a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than 
population and wealth. And here it becomes evident that 
the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class 
in society and to impose its conditions of existence upon 
society as an overriding law. It is unfit to rule because 
it is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave within 
his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into 
such a state, that it has to feed him, instead of being fed 
by him. Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie ; 
in other words, its existence is no longer compatible with 
society. 

The essential condition for the existence and for the 
sway of the bourgrois class is the formation and augmen¬ 
tation of capital; the condition for capital is wage-labour. 
Wage-labour rests exclusively on competition between the 
labourers. The advance of industry, whose involuntary 
promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the 
labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary com¬ 
bination, due to association. The development of modern 
industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and appro¬ 
priates products. What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, 
above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory 
of the proletariat are equally inevitable. 



2. Proletarians and Communists 


In what relation do the Communists stand to the 
proletarians as a whole ? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed 
to other working class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those 
of the proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their 
own, by which to shape and mould the proletarian 
movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from other wor¬ 
king class parties by this only : 1. In the national strug- 
r gles of the proletarians of the different countries, they 
point out and bring to the front the common interest 
of the entire proletariat, independently of all nationality. 
2. In the various stages of development which the strug¬ 
gle of the working class against the bourgeoisie has to 
pass through, they always and everywhere represent the 
interests of the movement as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, 
practically, the most advanced and resolute section of the 
working class parties of every country, that section which 
pushes forward all others; on the other hand, theoreti¬ 
cally, they have over the great mass of the proletariat the 
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advantage of clearly understanding the line of march, the 
conditions, and the ultimate general results of the prole¬ 
tarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same 
as that of all other proletarian parties : formation of the 
proletariat into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois 
supremacy, conquest of political power by the proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in 
no way based on ideas or principles that have been 
invented, or discovered, by this or that would-be 
universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual 
relations springing from an existing class struggle, from a 
historical movement going on under our very eyes. The 
abolition of existing property relations is not at all a 
distinctive feature of Communism. 

All property relations in the past have continually 
been subject to historical change consequent upon the 
change in historical conditions. 

The French revolution, for example, abolished feudal 
property in favour of bourgeois property. 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not 
the abolition of property generally but the abolition of 
bourgeois property. But, modern bourgeois private 
property is the final and most complete expression of 
the system of producing and appropriating products that 
is based on class antagonisms, on the exploitation of the 
many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be 
summed up in the single sentence: Abolition of private 
property. 

We Communists have been reproached with the 
desire of abolishing the right of personally acquiring 
property as the fruit of man’s own labour, which 
property is alleged to be the groundwork of all personal 
freedom, activity and independence. 
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Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property ! Do 
you mean the property ol the petty artisan and of the 
small peasant, a form of property that preceded the 
bourgeois form ? There is no need to abolish that ; 
the development of industry has to a great extent 
already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private property ? 

But does wage-labour create any property for the 
labourer ? Not a bit. It creates capital, i. e, that kind 
of property which exploits wage*labour and which can 
not increase except upon condition ol begetting a new 
supply of wage labour tor fresh exploitation. Property, 
in its present form, is based on the antagonism of 
capital and wage labour. Let us examine both sides 
of this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist is to have not only a purely 
personal, but.a social, status in production. Capital is a 
collective product, and only by the united action of 
many members, nay, in the last resort, only by the 
united action of all members of society, can it be set in 
motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social 
power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common 
property, into the property of all members of society, 
personal property is not thereby transferred into social 
property. It is only the social character of the property 
that is changed. It loses its class character. 

Let us now take wage-labour. 

The average price of wage-labour is the minimum 
wage, i. e., that quantum of the means of subsistence which 
is absolutely requisite to keep the labourer in bare exis¬ 
tence as labourer. What, therefore, the wage-labourer 
appropriates by means of his labour merely suffices to 
prolong and reproduce a bare existence. We by no means 
intend to abolish this personal appropriation of the pro- 
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ducts of labour, an appropriation that is made for the 
maintenance and reproduction of human life, and that 
leaves no surplus wherewith to command the labour of 
others. All that we want to do away with is the miserable 
character of this appropriation, under which the labourer 
lives merely to increase capital, and is allowed to live only 
in so far as the interest of the ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means to 
increase accumulated labour. In Communist society, accu¬ 
mulated labour is but a means to widen, to enrich, to 
promote the existence of the labourer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the 
present; in Communist society the present dominates the 
past. In bourgeois society capital is independent and has 
individuality, while the living person is dependent and has 
no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things Is called by 
the bourgeois abolition of the individuality and freedom ! 
And rightly so. The abolition of bourgeois individuality, 
bourgeois independence, and bourgeois freedom is undoubt¬ 
edly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois 
conditions of production, free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free selling and 
buying disappears also. This talk about free selling and 
buying, and all other “brave words” of our bourgeoisie 
about ireedom in general, have a meaning, if any, only in 
contrast with restricted selling and buying, with the fetter¬ 
ed traders of the Middle Ages, but have no meaning when 
opposed to the Communist abolition of buying and selling, 
of the bourgeois conditions of production, and of the bour¬ 
geoisie itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with 
private property. But in your existing society, private 
property is already done away with for nine-tenths of the 
population; its existence for the few is solely due to its 
non-existence in the hands of those nine-tenths. You 
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reproach us, therefore, with intending to do away with a 
form of property, the necessary condition for whose exis¬ 
tence is the non-existence of any property for the im¬ 
mense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do 
away with your property. Precisely so; that is just what 
we intend. 

From the moment when labour can no longer be con¬ 
verted into capital, money, or rent, into a social power 
capable of being monopolised, i.e., from the moment when 
individual property can no longer be transformed into 
bourgeois property, into capital, from that moment, you 
say, individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by 11 individual ” 
you mean no other person than the bourgeois, than the 
middle class owner of property. This person must, indeed, 
be swept out of the way, and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appro¬ 
priate the products of society; all that it does is to deprive 
him of the power to subjugate the labour of others by 
means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected that upon the abolition of pri¬ 
vate property all work will cease, and universal laziness 
will overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago 
to have gone to the dogs through sheer idleness; for 
those of its members who work acquire nothing, and 
those who acquire anything do not work. The whole of 
this objection is but another expression of the tautology: 
There can no longer be any wage-labour when there is 
no longer any capital. 

All objections urged against the Communistic mode 
•f producing and appropriating material products have, in 
the same way, been urged against the Communistic modes 
of producing and appropriating intellectual products. Just 
as to the bourgeois the disappearance of class property is 



the disappearance of production itself so the disappearance 
of class culture is to him identical with the disappearance 
of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the 
enormous majority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to 
our intended abolition of bourgeois property, the standard 
of your bourgeois notions of freedom, culture, law, etc. 
Your very ideas are but the outgrowth of the conditions 
of your bourgeois production and bourgeois property, just 
as your jurisprudence is but the will of your class made 
into a law for all a will whose essential character and 
direction are determined by the economical conditions of 
existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to 
transform into eternal laws of nature and of reason, the 
social forms springing from your present mode of produc¬ 
tion and form of property—historical relations that rise 
and disappear in the progress of production—this mis¬ 
conception you share with every ruling class that has 
preceded you. What you see clearly in the case of 
ancient property, what you admit in the case of feudal 
property, you are of course, forbidden to admit in the 
case of your own bourgeois torm of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical 
flare up at this infamous proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois 
family, based ? On capital, on private gain. In its com¬ 
pletely developed form this family exists only among the 
bourgeoisie. But this state of things finds its comple¬ 
ment in the practical absence of the family among the 
proletarians, and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of 
course when its complement vanishes, and both will 
vanish with the vanishing of capital 



Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploita¬ 
tion of children by their parents ? To this crime we 
plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of 
relations, when we replace home education by social. 

And your education ! Is not that also social, and 
determined by the social conditions under which you 
educate, by the intervention direct or indirect, of society, 
by means of schools, etc.? The Communists have not 
invented the intervention of society in education; they do 
not but seek to alter the character of that intervention, 
and rescue education from the influence of the ruling 
class. 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family and education, 
about the hallowed correlation of parent and child, be¬ 
comes all the more disgusting by the action of modern 
industry, all family ties among the proletarians are torn 
asunder, and their children transformed into simple 
articles of commerce and instruments of labour. 

But you Communists would introduce community of 
women, screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument of 
production. He hears that the instruments of production 
are to be exploited in common, and, naturally, can come 
to no other conclusion than that the lot of being com' 
mon to all will likewise fall to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed 
at is to do away with the status of women as mere instru¬ 
ments of production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the vir¬ 
tuous indignation of our bourgeois at the community of 
women which they pretend is to be openly and officially 
established by the Communists, The Communists have no 
need to introduce community of women; it has existed from 
time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives and 
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daughters of their proletarians at their disposal, not to 
speak of common prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in 
seducing each other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in 
common and thus, at the most, what the Communists might 
possibly be reproached with is that they desire to introduce, 
in substitution for a hypocritically concealed, an openly 
legalised community of women. For the rest, it is self 
evident that the abolition of the present system of produc¬ 
tion must bring with it the abolition of the community 
of women springing from that system, i. e., of prostitution 
both public and private. 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring 
to abolish countries and nationality. 

The working men have no country. We cannot take 
from them what they have not got. Since the proletariat 
must first of all acquire political supremacy^ must rise to 
be the leading class of the nation, must constitute itself the 
nation, it is, so far, itself national, though not in the 
bourgeois sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples 
are daily more and more vanishing, owing to the develop¬ 
ment of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the 
world market, to uniformity in the mode of production 
and in the conditions of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to 
vanish still faster. United action of the leading civilised 
countries at least is one of the first conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by 
another is put an end to the exploitation of one nation 
by another will also be put an end to. In proportion as 
the antagonism between classes within the nation vanishes, 
the hostility of one nation to another will come to an end. 

The charges against Communism made from a religi¬ 
ous, a philosophical and generally, from an ideological 
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stand-point are not deserving of serious examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that 
man’s ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, 
man’s consciousness, changes with every change in the 
conditions of his material existence, in his social relations 
and in his social life ? 

What else does the history of ideas prove than that 
intellectual production changes its character in proportion 
as material production is changed ? The ruling ideas of 
each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas ttnt revolutionise society, 
they do but express the fact, that within the old society 
the elements of a new one have been created, and that the 
dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace with the dis¬ 
solution of the old conditions of existence- 

When the ancient world was in its throes, the 
ancient religions were overcome by Christianity. When 
Christian ideas succumbed in the eighteenth century to 
rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its death-battle 
with the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. The ideas of 
religious liberty and treedom of conscience merely gave 
expression to the sway of free competition within the 
domain of knowledge 

“Undoubtedly,” it will be said, “religious, moral, 
philosophical and juridical ideas have been modified in 
the course of historical development. But religion, moral 
ity, philosophy, political science, and law constantly 
survived this change.” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, 
Justice, etc., that are common to all states of society. 
But Communism abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all 
religion, and all morality, instead of constituting them on 
a new basis; it therefore acts in contradiction to all past 
historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself to ? The 
history of all past society has consisted in the develop- 
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ment of class antagonisms, antagonisms that assumed 
different forms at different, epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is 
common to all past ages, viz*, the exploitation of one 
part of society by the other. No wonder, then, that the 
social consciousness of past ages,despite all the multipli¬ 
city and variety it displays, moves within certain common 
forms or general ideas, which cannot completely vanish 
except with the total disappearance ot class antagonisms. 

The Communist revolution is the most radical rupture 
with traditional property relations; no wonder that its deve¬ 
lopment involves the most radical rupture with tradi¬ 
tional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to 
Communism. 

We have seen above that the first step in the revo¬ 
lution by the working class is to raise the proletariat 
to the position of ruling class, to win the battle of 
democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to 
wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands of 
the State, /.<?., of the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class; and to increase the total productive forces as 
rapidly as possible- 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected 
except by meaus of despotic inroads on the rights of 
property, and on the conditions of bourgeois production; 
by means of measures, therefore, which appear economi¬ 
cally insufficient and untenable, but which, in the course 
of the movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate further 
inroads upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as 
a means ofentirely revolutionising the mode of production. 

These measures will, of course, be different in 
different countries. 

$ ■ 



Nevertheless in the must advanced countries, the 
following will be pretty generally applicable: 

1. Abolition of properly in land and application of 
ail rents of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

?>. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation ol all the property of the emigrants 
and rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit in the hands ot the State, 
by means of a national bank with State capital and an 
exclusive monopoly. 

(\ Centralization of the means of communication and 
transport in the hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of produc¬ 
tion owned by the State; the bringing into cultivation of 
waste lands, and the improvement of the soil generally in 
accordance with common plan. 

8. Equal obligation of all to work. Establishment 
of industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing 
industries; gradual abolition of distinction between town 
and country, by a more equable distribution of the popu¬ 
lation over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. 
Abolition of children's factory labour in its present form. 
Combination of education with industrial production, etc. 

When, in the course of development, class 
distinctions have disappeared, and all production has 
been concentrated in the hands of a vast association of 
the whole nation, the public power will lose its political 
character. Political power, properly so called, is merely 
the organised power of one class for oppressing another. 
If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie 
is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organise 
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itself as a class; if, by means of a revolution, it makes 
itself the ruling class, and, as such sweeps away by force 
the old conditions of production, then it will, along with 
these conditions, have swept away the conditions for the 
existence of class antagonisms and of classes generally, 
and will thereby have abolished its own supremacy as a 
class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its 
classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an associa¬ 
tion in which the free development of each is the 
condition for the free development of ail. 



3. Socialist and Communist 
Literature 

A. Reactionary Socialism 
i. Feudal Socialism 

Owing to their historical position, it became the 
vocation of the aristocracies of France and England to 
write pamphlets against modern bourgeois society. In the 
French revolution of July 1830, and in the English reform 
agitation, these aristocracies again succumbed to the hate¬ 
ful upstart. Thenceforth, a serious political struggle was 
altogether out of the question. A literary battle alone 
remained possible. But even in the domain of literature 
the old cries of the restoration period* had become 
impossible. 

In order to arouse sympathy, the aristocracy was 
obliged to lose sight, apparently, of its own interests, and 
to formulate its indictment against the bourgeoisie in the 
interest of the exploited working class alone. Thus the 

*Not the English Restoration, 1660 to 1689 , but 
the French Restoration, 1814 to 1830 . 
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aristocracy took their revenge by singing lampoons on 
their new master, and whispering in his ears sinister 
prophecies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose feudal socialism : half lamentation, 
half lampoon ; half echo of the past, half menace of the 
future; at times, by its bitter, witty and incisive criticism, 
striking the bourgeoisie to the very heart’s core, but always 
ludicrous in its effect, through total incapacity to compre¬ 
hend the march ol modern history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, 
waved the proletarian alms-bag in front for a banner. 
But the people so often as it joined them saw on their 
hind-quarters the old feudal coats of arms and deserted 
with loud and irreverent laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists and ‘‘Young 
England,” exhibited this spectacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was 
different to that of the bourgeoisie, the feudalists lorget 
that they exploited under circumstances and conditions 
that were quite different, and that are now antiquated. 
In showing that, under their rule, the modern proletariat 
never existed, they forget that the modern bourgeoisie is 
the necessary offspring of their own form ot society. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the reactionary 
character of their criticism that their chief accusation aga* 
inst the bourgeoisie amounts to this, that under the 
bourgeois regime a class is being developed which is 
destined to cut up root and branch the old order of 
society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so 
much that it creates a proletariat as that it creates a 
revolutionary proletariat. 

In political practice, therefore, they join in all coercive 
measures against the working class > and in ordinary life, 
despite their high-faulting phrases, they stoop to pick up 
the golden apples dropped from the tree of industry, ana 
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to barter truth, love and honour for traffic in wool, 
beetroot-sugar, and potato spirits.* 

As the parson has ever gone hand in hand with the 
landlord,so has Clerical Socialism with Feudal Socialism. 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian asceticism a 
Socialist tinge. Has not Christianity declaimed against 
private property, against marriage, against the State ? Has 
it not preached in the place of these, charity and poverty, 
celibacy and mortification of the flesh, monastic life and 
Mother Church ? Christian Socialism is but the holy water 
with which the priest consecrates the heart-burnings of 
the aristocrat. 

ii. Petty Bourgeois Socialism 

The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that 
was ruined by the bourgeoisie, not the only class whose 
conditions of existence pined and perished in the atmos¬ 
phere of modern bourgeois society. The mediaeval burges¬ 
ses and the small peasant proprietors were the precursors 
of the modern bourgeoisie- In those countries which are 
but little developed, industrially and commercially, these 
two classes still vegetate side by side with the rising 
bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilisation has become 
fully developed, a new class of petty bourgeois has been 
formed, fluctuating between proletariat and bourgeoisie, 
and ever renewing itself as a supplementary part of 
bourgeois society. The individual members of this class, 
however, are being constantly hurled down into the 

♦This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed 
aristocracy and squirearchy have large portions of their 
estates cultivated for their own account by stewards, and 
are, moreover, extensive beetroot-sugar manufacturers aad 
distillers of potato spirits. The wealthier British aristoc¬ 
racy are, as yet, rather above that; but they, too, know how 
to make up for declining rents by lending their names t* 
floaters of more or less shady joint-stock companies. 



proletariat by the action of competition, and, as modern 
industry develops, they even see the moment approaching 
when they will completely disappear as an independent 
section of modern society, to be replaced, in manufactures, 
agriculture and commerce, by overlookers, bailiffs, and 
shopmen. 

In countries like France, where the peasants constitute 
far more than half of the population, it was natural that 
writers who sided with the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie should use, in their criticism of the bourgeois 
regime, the standard of the peasant and petty bourgeois, 
and from the standpoint ol these intermediate classes 
should take up the cudgels for the working class. Thus 
arose petty bourgeois Socialism. Sismondi was the head 
of this school, not only in France but also in England. 

This school of Socialism dissected with great acute¬ 
ness the contradictions in the conditions - of modern 
production. It laid bare the hypocritical apologies, of 
economists. It proved, incontrovertibly, the disastrous 
effects of machinery and division of labour ; the concen¬ 
tration of capital and land in a few hands; overproduction 
and crises : it pointed out the inevitable ruin of the petty 
bourgeois and peasant, the misery of the proletariat, the 
anarchy in production, the crying inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth, the industrial war of extermination 
between nations, the dissolution of old moral bonds, of 
the old family relations, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of Socialism 
aspires either to restoring the old means of production 
and of exchange, and with them the old property relations 
and the old society, or to cramping the modern means 
of production and of exchange within the framework of 
the old property relations that have been, and were 
bound to be exploded by those means. In either case, it 
is both reactionary and Utopian. 

Its last words are : Corporate guilds for manufacture ; 
patriarchal relations in agriculture. 
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Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had disper¬ 
sed all intoxicating effects of self-deception, this form of 
Socialism ended in a miserable fit of the blues. 

lib German cr ‘True’* Socialism 

The Socialist and Communist literature of France, a 
literature that oirginated under the pressure of a bourgeoi¬ 
sie in power, and that was the expression oi the struggle 
against this power, was introduced into Germany at a 
time when the bourgeoisie in that country had just begun 
its contest with feudal absolutism. 

German philosophers, would-be philosophers, and 
men of letters eagerly seized on this literature, only 
forgetting tint when these writings immigrated from 
France into Germany, French social conditions had not 
immigrated along with them In contact with German 
social conditions, this Freuch literature lost ail its imme¬ 
diate practical significance, and assumed a purely literary 
aspect. Thus, to the German philosophers of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the demands of the “ Practical Reason ,s 
in general—and the utterance of the will of the first French 
Revolution were nothing more than the demands of 
Revolutionary French bourgeoisie—signified in their eyes 
the laws of pure will, of will as it was bound to be, of 
true human will generally. 

The work of the German literal i consisted solely 
in bringing the new French ideas into harmony with 
their ancient philosophical conscience, or rather, in annex¬ 
ing the French ideas without deserting their own 
philosophic point of view. 

This annexation took place in the same way in which 
a foreign language is appropriated, namely, by translation. 

It is well known how the monks wrote silly lives of 
Catholic saints over the manuscripts on which the classical 
works of ancient heathendom had been written. The 
German literati reversed this process with the profane 
French literature. They wrote their philosophical non- 
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sense beneath the French original. For instance, beneath 
the French criticism of the economic functions of money, 
they wrote “alienation of humanity, 11 and beneath the 
French criticism of the bourgeois State they wrote, “de¬ 
thronement of the category of the general” and so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases at the 
back ol the French historical criticisms they dubbed 
“Philosophy of Action,” i True Socialism,” “German 
Science of Socialism,” “Philosophical Foundation of 
Scialism,” and so on. 

The French Socialist and Communist literature was 
thus completely emasculated. And, since it ceased in the 
hands of the German to express the struggle of one class 
with the other, he felt conscious of having overcome 
“French one sidedr,ess” and of representing, not true 
requirements, but. the requirements of truth; not the inter¬ 
ests of the proletariat, but the interests of human nature, 
of man in general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, 
who exists only in the misty realm of philosophical 
phantasy. 

The German Socialism, which took its schoolboy task 
so seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor stock-in- 
trade in such mountebank fashion, meanwhile gradually 
lost its pedantic innocence* 

The fight of the German and especially of the Prussian 
bourgeoisie against feudal aristocracy and absolute 
monarchy, in other words, the liberal movement, become 
more earnest. 

By this, the long-wished-for opportunity was offered 
to “True” Socialism of confronting the political movement 
with the Socialist demands, of hurling the traditional ana¬ 
themas against liberalism, against representative govern¬ 
ment, against bourgeois competition, bourgeois freedom of 
the press, bourgeois legislation, bourgeois liberty and equ¬ 
ality, and of preaching to the masses that they had nothing 
to gain, and everything to lose, by this bourgeois move¬ 
ment. German Socialism forgot, in the nick of time, that 
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the French criticism, whose silly echo it was, presupposed 
the existence of modern bourgeois society, with correspond¬ 
ing economic conditions of existence, and the political 
constitution adapted thereto, the very things whose attain¬ 
ment was the object of the pending struggle in Germany* 

To the absolute governments, with their following of 
parsons, professors, country squires and officials, it served 
as a welcome scarecrow against the threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings 
and bullets with which these same governments, just at 
that time, dosed the German working class risings* 

While this “'I rue” Socialism thus served the govern¬ 
ments as a weapon for fighting the German bourgeoisie, 
it, at the same time, directly represented a reactionary 
interest, the interest of the German Philistines. In Ger¬ 
many the petty bourgeois class , a relic of the sixteenth 
century, and since then constantly cropping up again 
under various forms, is the real social basis of the existing 
state of things. 

To preserve this class is to preserve the existing state 
of things in Germany. The industrial and political supre¬ 
macy of the bourgeoisie threatens it with certain destruc- 
tion—on the one hand, from the concentration of capital; 
on the other, from the rise of a revolutionary proletariat. 
“True” Socialism appeared to kill these two birds with 
one stone. It spread like an epidemic. 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered with flo¬ 
wers of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly sentiment, 
this transcendental robe in which the German Socialists 
wrapped their sorry “eternal truths,” all skin and bone, 
served to wonderfully increase the sale of their goods 
amongst such a public. 

And on its parts, German Socialism recognised, more 
and more, its own calling as the bombastic representative 
of the petty bourgeois Philistine. 



It proclaimed the German nation to be the model 
nation and the German petty Philistine to be the typical 
man. To every villainous meanness of this model man it 
gave a hidden, higher, socialistic interpretation, the exact 
contrary of its real character. It went to the extreme 
length of directly opposing the “brutally destructive” ten¬ 
dency of Communism, and oi proclaiming its supreme and 
impartial contempt ol all class struggles. With very Jew 
exceptions, all the so-called Socialist and Communist pub¬ 
lications that now (1847) circulate in Germany belong to 
the domain of this foul and enervating literature. 


3. Conservative or Bourgeois Socialrsm 

A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous ol redressing 
social grievances, in order to secure the continued exis¬ 
tence of bourgeois society. 

To this section belong the economists, philanthropists, 
humanitarians, improvers of the condition of the working 
class, organisers of charity, members of societies for the 
prevention ot cruelty to animals, temperance fanatics, 
hole-and-corner reformers of every imaginable kind. This 
form of socialism has, moreover, been worked out into 
complete systems. 

We my cite Proudhon’s Philosophic dc la Miscre 
(Pholosophv of Poverty) as an example of this form. 

The Socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of 
modern social conditions without the struggles and dangers 
necessarily resulting therefrom. They desire the existing 
state of society minus its revolutionary and disintegrating 
elements. They wish for a bourgeoisie without a prolet¬ 
ariat. The bourgeoisie naturally conceives the world in 
which it is supereme to be the best; and bourgeois soci¬ 
alism develops this comfortable conception into various 
more or less complete systems. In requiring the proletariat 
to carry out such a system, and thereby to march straight¬ 
way into the social New Jerusalem, it but requires in 
reality that the proletariat should remain within the 
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bounds of existing society, but should cast away all its 
hateful ideas concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, 
form of this socialism sought to depreciate every revolu¬ 
tionary movement in the eyes of the working class, by 
showing that no mere political reform, but only a change 
in the material conditions of existence, in ecnonmical 
relations, could be of any advantage to them. By changes 
in the material conditions of existence, this form of Soci¬ 
alism, however, by no means understands abolition of the 
bourgeois relations of production, an abolition that can be 
affected only by a revolution, but administrative reforms, 
based on the continued existence of these relations; reforms, 
therefore, that in no respect affect the relations between 
capital and labour, but, at the best, lessen the cost, and 
simplify the administrative work of bourgeois government. 
Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression 
when, and o/ily when, it becomes a mere figure ol speech. 

• Freetrader for the benefit of the working class- 
Protective duties : for the benefit of the working class. Pri¬ 
son reforms: for the benefit of the working class, ihis is 
the last word and the only seriously meant word of bour¬ 
geois Socialism* 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois is a 
bourgeois—for the benefit of the working class. 

C. Critical—Utopian Socialism and Communism 

We do not here refer to that literature which, in every 
great modern revolution, has always given voice to the 
demands of the proletariat, such as the writings of 
Babeuf and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain 
its own ends, made in times of universal excitement, 
when feudal society was being overthrown—these attempts 
necessarily failed, owing to the then undeveloped state of 
the proletariat, as well as to the absence of the economic 
conditions for its emancipation, conditions that had yet 
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to be produced, and could be produced by the impending 
bourgeois epoch alone. The revolutionary literature that 
accompanied these first movements of the proletariat had 
necessarily a reactionary character. It inculcated universal 
asceticism and social levelling in its crudest form* 

The Socialist and Communist systems properly so 
called, those of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen and others, 
spring into existence in the early undeveloped period, 
described above, of the struggle between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie (see Section 1. Bourgeois and Proletarians), 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class 
antagonisms, as well as the action of the decomposing 
elements in the prevailing form of society. But the 
proletariat; as yet in its iniancy, offers to them the 
spectacle of a class without any historical initiative or any 
independent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonisnr keeps even 
pace with the development of industry, the economic 
situation, as they find it, does not as yet offer to them 
the material conditions for the emancipation of the prole¬ 
tariat, They therefore search after a new social science, 
after new social laws, that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inven¬ 
tive action; historically created conditions of emancipation 
to phantastic ones; and the gradual, spontaneous class 
organisation of the proletariat to an organisation of society 
specially contrived by these inventors. Future history 
resolves itself, in their eyes, into the propaganda and the 
practical carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are cosncious of 
caring chiefly for the interests of the working class, as 
being the most suffering class. Only from the point of 
view of being the most suffering class does the Proletariat 
exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well 
as their own surroundings, causes Socialists of this kind 
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to consider themselves far superior to all class antago¬ 
nisms. They want to improve the condition ot every 
member of society, even that of the most favoured, Hence, 
they habitually appeal to society at large, without distinc¬ 
tion of class ; nay, by preference, to the ruling class. For 
how can people, when once they understand their system, 
fail to see in it the best possible plan of the best possible 
state of society ? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all 
revolutionary action; they wish to attain their ends by 
peaceful means and endeavour by small experiments, 
necessarily doomed to failure and by the fence of example, 
to pave the way for the new social gospel. 

Such phantastic pictures of future society, painted at 
a time when the proletariat is still in a very undeveloped 
state and has but a phantastic conception of its own 
position, correspond with the first instinctive yearnings ot 
that class for a general reconstruction of society. 

But these Socialist and Communist publications con¬ 
tain also a critical element. They attack every principle 
of existing society. Hence they are full of the most valu¬ 
able materials for the enlightenment of the working class. 
The practical measures proposed in them—such as the 
abolition of the distinction between town and country, of 
the family, of the carrying on of industries lor the account 
of private individuals, and of the wage-system the pro¬ 
clamation of social harmony, the conversion of the func¬ 
tions of the State into a mere superintendence of produc¬ 
tion—all these proposals point solely to the disappearance 
of class antagonisms which were, at that time, only just 
cropping up, and which, in these publications, are recog¬ 
nised in their earliest, indistinct and undefined forms 
only. These proposals, therefore, are of a purely Utopian 
character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and 
Communism bears an inverse relation to historical deve¬ 
lopment* In proportion as the modern class struggle 
develops and takes definite shape, this phantasic standing 



apart from the contest, these phantastic attacks on it, 
lose all practical value and all theoretical justification. 
Therefore, although the originators of these systems were, 
in many respects, revolutionary, their disciples have, in 
every case, formed mere reactionary sects. They hold 
fast by the original views of their masters, in opposition 
to the progressive historical development of the proletariat. 
They, therefore, endeavour and that consistently, to deaden 
the class struggle and to reconcile the class antagonisms. 
They still dream of experimental realisation of their 
social Utopias, of founding isolated phalanstery of 
establishing “Home Colonies,” or setting up a ‘Little 
Icaria ,, f—pocket edition of the New Jerusalem—and to 
realise all these castles in the air, they are compelled to 
appeal to the feelings and purses of the bourgeois. By 
degrees they sink into the category of the reactionary 
conservative Socialists depicted above, differing from 
these only by more systematic pedantry, and by their 
fanatical and superstitious belief in the miraculous effects 
of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action 
on the part of the working class ; such action, according 
to them, can only result from blind unbelief is the new 
gospel. 

The Owenitesin England, and the Fourierists in France, 
respectively, Oppose the Chartists and the Reformists . 

D. Position of the Communists in relation to the 
various existing Opposition Parties. 

Section 2 has made clear the relations of the 
Communists to the existing working class parties, such 
as the Chartists in England and Agrarian Reformers in 
America, 


t Phalansteres were socialist colonies on the plans o{ 
Charles Fourier; Icaria was the name given by Cabet 
to his Utopia and, later on, to his American Communist 
colony. 


The Communists fight for the attainment of the imme¬ 
diate aims, for the enforcement of themomentaiv interests 
ol the working class ; but in the movement of the present, 
they also represent and take care of the future of the 
movement* In France the Communists ally themselves 
with the Social-Democrats, against the conservative and 
radical bourgeoisie, reserving, however, the right to take 
up a critical position in regard to phrases and illusions 
traditionally handed down from the great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, without 
losing sight of the fact that this party consists of antago¬ 
nistic elements, partly of Democratic Socialists, in the 
French sense, partly of radical bourgeois. 

In Poland they support the party that insists on an 
agraian revolution as the prime condition for national 
emancipation, that party which fomented the insurrection 
of Cracow in 1846 , 

Iri Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever 
it acts in a revolutionary way, against the absolute monar¬ 
chy, the feudal squirearchy, and the petty bourgeoisie. 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to instil 
into the working class the clearest possible recognition 
of the hostile antagonism between bourgeoisie and pro¬ 
letariat, in order that the German workers may straight¬ 
way use, as so many weapons against the bourgeoisie, the 
social and political conditions that the bourgeoisie must 
necessarily introduce along with its supremacy, and in 
order that, after the fall of the reactionary classes in Ger¬ 
many, the fight against the bourgeoisie itself may imme¬ 
diately begin. 

♦The party then rearesented in the parliament by 
Ledru-Rollin, in literature by Louis Blanc (1811-1882), in 
the daily Press by the Reform . The name of Social- 
Democracy signifies, with these its inventors a section 
of the Democratic or Republican Party more or less 
tinged with Socialism. 
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The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Ger¬ 
many, because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois 
revolution that is bound to be carried out under more 
advanced conditions of European civilisation and with a 
much more developed proletariat than that of England 
was in the seventeenth, and of France in the eighteenth 
century, and because the bourgeois revolution in Germany 
will be but the prelude to an immediately following pro¬ 
letarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every 
revolutionary movement against the existing social and 
political order of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the 
leading question in each, the property question, no matter 
what its degree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the union and 
agreement of democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that their ends can be attained 
only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social con¬ 
ditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communist 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains They have a world to win. 

Working men of all countries, united ! 

<NOTE:—The footnotes were written by Engels for 
the English edition of 1888,) 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In 1848, Marx and Engels set out in the 
“ Communist Manifesto ” their scientific pro¬ 
gramme of the Socialist Movement- It depicts 
their general view of history and class struggle- 
They show how society has developed through 
the changing forms of production and the 
conflict between classes- Boldly they have 
declared the inevitable overthrow of capitalism 
by tht? working class- 

^Exactly after 70 years, the Russian work¬ 
ing class found the theories of Marx and Engels 
to be correct and now they are on the High 
Road to Communist Society and today the 
Soviet Union stands as a challenge to the whole 
of the Fascist Imperialist World and a living 
monument to the work of Marx, Engels> and 
Lenin. 

During the last 90 years, the Communist 
Manifesto has inspired the workers of all lands- 
This is the one Book which has been sold in 
, tp ill ions ip all lands 
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The Essay by Adoratsky, is a speech 
delivered on the 90th Anniversary celebration 
of that great Manifesto- Comrade Adoratsky , 
is the Director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin^ 
Institute, '‘Moscow, which is issuing in many 
languages the writings of these great Revolu-. 
tionaries. 

This Essay serves as a historical introduc¬ 
tion to The Manifesto and takes into account 
the present world situation. 


Agra ) 
18-10-1988. \ 


KRISHNASWAlill. 



THE SUPREME PROGRAMME 
DOCUMENT OF MARXISM 

The “ Manifesto of the Communist Party ” 
saw the light of day shortly before the February 
Revolution of 1848. In this brilliant work, 
written ninety years ago, seventy years before 
the victory won in 1917 by the great Proletarian 
Socialist Revolution, Marx and Engels announ¬ 
ced the on-coming proletarian revolution, gave 
strictly scientific grounds for its historic neces¬ 
sity, and foretold the inevitable downfall of the 
bourgeoisie and the victory of the proletariat- 

Marx and Engels scientifically proved their 
teaching about the world-historic role to be 
played by the proletariat, the class generated 
by the development of industrial capitalism, the 
most revolutionary class in world history. 

The historic task of the proletariat is to 
destroy classes, to create a classless, Commu¬ 
nist society, and to secure the further develop¬ 
ment of the social productive forces to an extent 
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unknown hitherto. The age-old structure of 
capitalist society can be destroyed, the domi¬ 
nation of the bourgeoisie which has become 
incompatible with the further existence, and 
the development of society can only be swept 
away on the condition that the proletariat, the 
leader of all oppressed and exploited, wins power 
and establishes its dictatorship. Only under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, under the leader¬ 
ship of the proletariat, can the working people 
build up Communist society. 

In 1914, when giving an estimation the 
u Manifesto of the Communist Party,” L&nin 
wrote the following •' O 

“With the clarity and brilliance of genius, this 
work outlines a new conception of the world a 
consistent materialism extending also to the realm of 
social life ; it proclaims dialectics as the most compre¬ 
hensive and profound doctrine of evolution; the 
theory of the class struggle and of the world-historic 
revolutionary role of the proletariat as the creator 
of a new Communist society. 

Here Lenin also noted the supreme revolu¬ 
tionary significance of the “ Manifesto of the 
Communist Party,* ’ and the profound theore- 

* Karl Marx : Sol op ted Works, Vol. 1, pago 21, 
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tioal content of this work, its tremendous 
scientific importance- In the ’‘Manifesto of 
the Communist Party ” Mary, and Engels 
announced the on-coming of a new epoch in the 
history of mankind, and at the same time this 
work opened up a new epoch in the develop¬ 
ment of science 

:)■ * 4 - 

The " Manifesto of the Communist Party ” 
was the fruit of a gigantic amount of prelimi¬ 
nary scientific work, of a huge amount of pre¬ 
paratory work- 

■ While still a university student (between 
18he-1837) Marx began to study philosophy, 
history and law, and by 1847 he had critically 
worked over all the best fruits of the preceding 
development of scientific, theoretical thought in 
the works of German classical philosophy, 
English political economy, and French (and 
English) Socialism. 

The development of Engels also followed 
the same lines as that of Marx- Beginning 
with the year 1844, there was established bet¬ 
ween them an immutable friendship and colla¬ 
boration- Engels, like Marx, had passed 
through the school of Hegelian philosophy, and 
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made an absolutely independent approach to 
the elaboration of the views expounded in the 
“Manifesto” In IS4ri> ho published his splendid 
l>ook the “ Conditions of the Working Class in 
England in ISM.'’ In 18 <8 he came to Marx 
in Brussels, and jointly with him, subjected the 
theoretical heritage of the bourgeoisie to review 
and criticism- By the time the *• Manifesto of 
the Communist Party ” was written, Marx and 
Engels had fulfilled a tremendous amount of 
theoretical work- 

Marx subjected the Hegelian idealistic 
philosophy to criticism. He cleansed fthgel’s 
dialectical method of idealism, and beg^n) to 
apply it in a materialistic fashion- He carried 
through this work in the years 1848-46, follow¬ 
ing Feuerbach, to the view point of materialism. 
But Marx went further than Feuerbach. He 
did not rest content with Feuerbach’s contem¬ 
plative materialism, but created revolutionary, 
dialectical materialism, combined science with 
revolutionary practice, and spread materialism 
to the study of the history of human society, 
something that Feuerbach was unable to do* 

Marx subjected to criticism the Hegelian 
philosophy of law (1843), and jointly with 
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Engels, subjected to a critical investigation the 
idealistic philosophy of Hegel and his disciples 
the Left Hegelians (‘ The Holy Family,” 1844), 
Hegel's idealistic view on the history of ihe 
evolution of nature- human society and human 
thought ( ; ‘ German Ideology,” 1845-46). 

The dialectical method teaches us to take 
all phenomena of nature, history and thinking 
in their development as a whole, in connection 
with all the conditions that give rise to them- 
It seeks the cause or development not in some 
outer force, but within the phenomena them¬ 
selves, in .the struggle of opposites, through 
which every concrete development throughout 
the world, passes- Having freed the dialectical 
method of idealism that is in glaring contradic¬ 
tion to the very nature of dialectical thinking, 
which in turn demands a profound, comprehen¬ 
sive perception of concrete phenomena as they 
take place in objective material reality, Marx 
and Engels splendidly solved the task of 
studying the laws of the development of nature 
and of human society. 

Marx and Engels did away with the gap 
that had existed between theory and practice, 
by placing theory, science at the service of the 
a 



ivoiutiojiary struggle of tlu* proletariat for the 
beration of all toiling mankind from capitalist 
ml all other exploitation Having compelled 
cienee to serve the greatest revolution of all, 
■larx and Engels opened up now, bound loss 
istas before science, created for the iirst time 
t strictly scientific basis for the study of social 
>henomena- 

The founders of Marxism clearly showed 
,hat the moving cause of development is not 
•.ontradictions in concepts, as taught by Hegel, 
out the contradictions existing in the material 
world itself. The moving force of social deve¬ 
lopment is the revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat taking place in capitalist society- 
Armed with the method of materialist dialectics. 
Marx elaborated the materialist conception of 
history on the basis of a study of the history 
of the French bourgeois revolution and the sub¬ 
sequent development of the class struggle in 
bourgeois society, which had broken the chains 
of feudalism- 

Summing up the historical experience of» y 
revolutions, and basing himself on a profound 
understanding of the essence of capitalist rela¬ 
tions, Marx created his theory of the class 
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struggle, his teaching of the world-historic role 
of the proletariat 

Engels has declared that this theory 
matured in Marx’s mind in 18-15. He expound¬ 
ed it to Engels when he met him in Brussels in 
the spring of 1845. This is its content as 
succinctly expounded by Engels : 

u . . . economic production and the structure of 
society of every historical epoch necessarily arising 
therefrom constitute the foundation for the political 
and intellectual history of that epoch. . . Consequen¬ 
tly (ever since the dissolution of primaeval Communal 
ownership of land) all history has been a, history of 
class struggles, of struggles between exploited and 
exploiting, between dominated and dominating classes 
at various stages of social evolutions; . . . this 
stru/glo, however, has now reached a stage whore the 
exploited and oppressed class (the proletariat) can no 
longer emancipate itself from the class which exploits 
and oppresses it (the bourgeoisie), without at the same 
time forever freeing the whole of society from exploita¬ 
tion, oppression and class struggles.”* 

Engels considered ife necessary to malm the repented statement 
that the lm>«io thought of fcho “Manifesto” as outlined in Urn above 
quotation “ wholly and exclusively " belonged to Marx, that “the 
greater part of its leading basic principles, particularly in the* realm 
of economies mid history and above all its final clear formulation 
belong to Marx. . . Marx was a genius. . , Without, him the theory 
would not be what it is to-day. It therefore rightly bears his 
mu no.” (See Engels’ “ Ludwing Feuerbach,” as given in “ Kavl 
Marx. Selected Works,” Yob 1, pajgo del.) 
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Having, convinced himself of the falsity of 

the idealistic view of human society> Marx saw 

that the decisive and fundamental relations in 

human societv are the economic relations 
0 * 

arising on the basis of the development of the 
material productive forces of society- There¬ 
fore- Marx occupied himself with political 
economy, the science which makes a study of, 
precisely, these relations. 

While in Paris (1843-44), Marx made a 
study of the works of the best representatives 
of bourgeois political economy (primarily Adam. 
Smith and David Ricardo) and continuing his 
studies and critical examination of bourgeois 
political economy in Brussels (1845.47), Marx 
established his theory of surplus value * 

The capitalists, the owners of the means 
of production, appropriated the unpaid labour 

By the, time that the “ Manifesto of tho Communist Party"’ 
was written, Marx had studied a tremendous amount of spocial 
economic literature. In tho Marx-lCngelB-Lonin Institute, 24 big 
notebooks dated between 184JM7 have boon preserved which contain 
extracts and precis of books read by Marx during this period. Those 
notebooks contain precis of the wor ks of about- 70 economists of the 
17th, i-Stn and 101 h oenturios (.Smith, Rbardo. .Tamos Mill, W. Petty, 
Thomas Tnoko, YV, Cohbot. Yb Thompson, Ure, Babbage, Owon, 
.1, Wade, F. M. Fden, Sismondi, Blanqui, Queen ay, Dostutt de 
Tracy. Boisgilloberf, Pereire, Rossi, Pecchio, S torch, Oulish and a 
number of others. If thescPnotebooks were to bo printed they would 
cover about 140 signatures, 





of the proletarians, the class deprived of their 
own means of production and compelled to sell 
their labour power. 

The theory of surplus value created by 
Marx, which solves the basic question as to the 
origin of exploitation in capitalist society, lay 
at the basis of Marx’s first work on economic 
theory, namely, the “ Poverty of Philosophy ” 
(published in the summer of 1847) and the 
lectures on Wage-Labour and Capital ” deliver¬ 
ed by him in the Brussels 4 ‘ German Educa¬ 
tional Workers’ Society ” at the end of 184”. 

All the scientific works enumerated were 
the basis of the theory of scientific socialism 
drawn up by Marx and Engels. 

Marx, made a thorough analysis of capita¬ 
list relations and completely uncovered the 
revolutionary nature of the proletariat, which 
arises out of the very condition of the latter in 
capitalist society, out of their role in pro¬ 
duction 

Marx and Engels saw the guarantee of the 
triumph of Socialism not in the hands of in¬ 
dividual wiseacres, but in the really revolution¬ 
ary struggle of the oppressed and exploited 
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masses of the proletariat, in the growth of their 
organisation, consciousness and revolutionary 
determination which develops in the course of 
the struggle For Marx and Engels, Commu¬ 
nism was no simple doctrine or dogma. It was 
based on the revolutionary movement itself, of 
the proletarian masses, on their actual 
struggle. 

For the Utopian Socialists, the proletariat 
were a most unforunate, most suffering class 
whom they intended to endow with blessings 
from above. Merx and Engels saw in the 
proletariat a supreme revolutionary force; for 
them, the proletariat were the class in whose 
hands lay the future- All that needed to be 
done was to muster the forces of the proletariat, 
to unite and organise them for the struggle and 
to lead their struggle on the basis of science, 
of revolutionary theory. 

But theory cannot be presented as a ready¬ 
made dogma- It must be acquired by the 
masses out of their own experience- Hence 
follows the role of leader, armed with revolu¬ 
tionary theory which is the result of the entire 
experience of the historical struggle. 
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“The theoretical conclusions of the Communists 
arc in no way based on ideas or principles that have 
been invented, or discovered, by this or that would-be 
universal reformer. 

“ They merely express, in general terms, actual 
relations springing from an existing class struggle, 
from an historical movement going on under our very 
eyes." (Karl Marx, Selected Works/’ Vol, 1, page 219.) 

While participating in the direct struggle 
of the masses and leading it, the foremost unit 
of the proletariat—the Communist Party—is 
indissolubly connected with the masses of the 
working class, and through them with all the 
toiling masses 

The Commnnist Party wages an irrecon¬ 
cilable struggle against all bourgeois influences 
over the proletariat, counters all attempts to 
blunt the struggle- to reconcile the proletariat 
to their slave conditions under the yoke of the 
bourgeoisie, assists in developing the conscious¬ 
ness and organisation of the proletariat and in 
transforming them into a class, assists them in 
winning power and in fulfilling their task of 
building Communist society. 

* * * 

Marx, the first leader and theoretician of 
the proletariat, was born in the family of a 
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prosperous bourgeois intellectual (his father 
was a well-known lawyer in Trier, in the Rhine 
province of Prussia.) 

Why, then, did Marx break completely 
with the bourgeoisie, pass over completely to 
the side of the working class, while the princi¬ 
ples created by Marx have become the best 
theoretical weapon in the hands of the working 

At the time, in the ’80’s and ’40’s of the 
1.9th century when Marx’ views were built up, 
capitalism had already undergone a lengthy 
history of development. Industrial capitalism 
began to develop in the countries of Western 
Europe (England) from the middle of the 18th 
century. In France and particularly in Eng¬ 
land, the conditions inherent in capitalism were 
completely laid bare by the second quarter of 
the 19th century- Big industry in England had 
developed particularly rapidly and had revolu¬ 
tionised all the foundations of bourgeois society. 
The numerous revolutionary proletariat which 
filled the industrial centres and big cities came 
forward as a menacing independent historical 
force In France, in Lyons, the centre of the 
textile industry, the first workers’ revolt had 
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taken place in 1831. Between 1888 and 1842, 
the first workers’ movement on a national scale, 
the movement of the British Chartists, had 
reached its apex. In Germany, capitalist deve¬ 
lopment had, it .is true, hardly begun, but here 
also in the ’40’s the proletarian masses began 
to come forward with their demands, as was 
the case, for instance, with the revolt of the 
Silesian weavers in the summer of 1844. 

The class struggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat began at this time to take 
first place in the history of the most developed 
countries of Europe. The struggle between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie assumed an ex¬ 
tremely stormy and sharp character- 

By reason of his genius, Marx was the first 
to achieve a theoretical understanding of the 
entire course of historical development. 

Marx, the <great revolutionist and brilliant 
scientist, went over entirely to the proletariat, 
linked up his fate with them, became their first 
leader, the organiser of their foremost unit, the 
Communist Party (the ‘‘ Communist League ” 
in 1847-51, the *' International Workingmen’s 
Association," the First International in 1864-73) 
I 
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and drew up the basis of the theory, strategy 
and tactics of the proletarian party. 

For Marx and Engels, who revealed the 
historical role of the proletariat and created a 
new revolutionary world—outlook, what was 
important, was to win to their side the Euro¬ 
pean and primarily the German working class, 
to convince them that the understanding of the 
tasks and conditions of the liberation of the 
working class, as discovered by them, was a 
correct one 

In the middle and second half of the ‘40’s, 
at the time when Marx and Engels began their 
revolutionary activity, a turning point was 
reached in the development of the revolutionary 
movement in Western Europe. At that time 
to employ Lenin’s expression, 4{ the revolution¬ 
ary character of bourgeois democracy had 
already died (in Europe) while the revolu¬ 
tionary character of the Socialist proletariat 
had not yet matured ” 

At that time, capitalism was still under¬ 
going a period of upward development, pro¬ 
gressive industrial capital held sway, and the 
proletariat had not yet succeeded in freeing 



themselves from the ideological and political 
influence of the bourgeoisie. 

The workers, especially the German 
workers, had not yet completely broken with 
their handicraft, petty-bourgeois past- In the 
majority, they were at bottom handicraft 
workers, small craftsmen and their apprentices 
engaged primarily in hand-labour (tailors, 
joiners, etc) Although the handicraft appren¬ 
tices waged a struggle against the craftsmen, 
still their ideal was in the long run to become 
craftsmen themselves, to have their own inde¬ 
pendent little workshops. 

But the growth of industrial capitalism 
went on irresistibly- Handicraft production 
yielded place to large-scale machine production; 
the small handicraftsmen fell under the sway 
of big capital. These developments also found 
their reflection in the minds of the workers- 
Among the workers, the demand developed for 
an understanding of the changes going on in 
society and a very lively interest was aroused 
in theoretical questions. Workers’ study circles 
provided favourable ground for the accept¬ 
ance of the ideas put forward by Marx and 
Engels. 
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Marx and Engels combined legal and illegal 
work ; they made use of the legal press, main¬ 
tained connections with all the active figures of 
the then Socialist movement in France, England, 
Switzerland and Germany, and carried on 
systematic propaganda of their views- They 
sharply criticised the bourgeois ideas and pre¬ 
judices that hindered the proletariat in achie 
ving clearly defined class consciousness, in 
arriving at the consciousness of their irreconci¬ 
lable opposition to the bourgeoisie, of the in¬ 
evitability of the Communist revolution- Marx 
opposed the old, conspiratorial forms of the 
movement, the organisation of plots- apart from 
the masses- Marx and Engels saw that their 
task was to organise mass propaganda of the 
ideas of scientific Communism among the 
workers, and thus to prepare the proletariat 
for independent action, for the winning of 
power. 

Marx and Engels had long maintained 
connections with the secret Communist Society 
“ The League of Justice ” 

On May 12, 188 ( J, there took place in Paris 
the unsuccessful revolt organised by the French 
secret revolutionary “ Societe des Saisons ” 
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With the latter was linked up the “ League of 
the Just ” among whose members were German 
emigres) and so its leading members, Karl 
Schapper and Heinrich Bauer, had to leave 
Paris; they removed to London Begining with 
1840 the headquarters of the “League of the 
Just ” were transferred to London, thus giving 
the “ League ” an international character. 
Besides German, there began to take part in 
the organisation workers of various nationali¬ 
ties (Scandinavians, Dutchmen, Hungarians, 
Czechs, South Slavs, Russians, Alsatians), who 
used German as their common language, it 
being the one they all understood- On the other 
hand, the “ League of the Just ” began increas¬ 
ingly to assume the character of a propagandist 
society, because experience had made clear the 
hopelessness of plots isolated from the masses- 
In 1840 there was established in London the 
‘‘German Educational Workers’ Society” 
which , was under the guiding influence of the 
illegal “League -’ 5 

Marx and Engels gave every support to 
these new tendencies of concentrating attention 
on the- tasks of propaganda, of shaking off the 
old traditions of indulging in conspiracies 5 they 



encouraged the striving towards internation¬ 
alism- They conducted their propaganda by 
correspondence, by the despatch of circular 
letters; they carried on systematic work in 
workers’ study circles and gave lectures to 
working-class societies. But ruthlessly criticis¬ 
ing the various teachings of petty-bourgeois 
Socialism. Marx and Engels in 1846 and 1847 
succeeded in exerting decisive influence over 
the “ League of the Just-" 

In calling those days to mind, Marx wrote 
in 1860: 

“ We issued a number of partly printed, partly 
lithographed pamphlets in which we subjected to 
ruthless criticism that mixture of French-English 
Socialism or Communism and German philosophy that 
then constituted the socret teachings of the League ; 
in its stead, we advanced the study of the economic 
structure of bourgeois society as the only firm theore¬ 
tical basis, and finally explained in popular form that 
it was not a question of carrying some utopian system 
into life but of consciously participating in the historic 
process of the revolutionary transformation of society 
going on before our very eyes.” 

(Karl Marx, “ Herr Vogt.”---Re-translated.) 

Marx and Engels countered the utopian 
and petty-bourgeois ideas then current among 
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the advanced workers, with their own teaching 
of the organised class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat, who by their position in production and 
society are the leaders of all the oppressed and 
exploited- 

Marx explained to the workers, how danger¬ 
ous and harmful, were all the theories and 
teachings aimed at diverting the working class 
from the path of the proletarian class struggle, 
from the struggle to conquer State power--the 
only path on which class oppression can be 
destroyed and the classless, Communist society 
be built 

Marx criticised the Utopian Communism of 
Weitling, who had the fantastic notion of 
liberating the proletariat by organising a plot- 
Marx also sharply criticised the sentimental 
socialism of H- Krieg, which was similar to 
the views of our fthe Russian, Trans-) Populists- 
In the Peoples Tribune , a journal published by 
Krieg in New York, he developed the petty- 
bourgeois utopian plan of solving the “ social 
problem ” once and for all by making small 
peasants of everybody, utilising for this pur¬ 
pose the huge expanses of virgin territory in 
America 
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In a special circular letter, Marx criticised 
this plan of Krieg’s, his journal, and the whole 
tendency it represented- Marx showed that 
Krieg had no understanding of the real relations 
of capitalist society, and of the whole signifi¬ 
cance of the peasants’ struggle and land 
reform: 

“ Had Krieg regarded the movement aiming at 
the liberation of the land as the first form of the pro¬ 
letarian movement necessary under certain condi¬ 
tions,” wrote Marx in his circular, “ had he estimated 
this movement as one, which by force of the condition 
in life of the class from which it originates, must 
necessarily develop further into the Communist move¬ 
ment, had he shown how the Communist strivings in 
America must initially appear in this agrarian form, 
at first sight inconsistent with all Communism whatso¬ 
ever, then there would have been nothing in this to 
which to object. But Krieg declares this form of the 
movement of certain real people which is only of 
subordinate significance,, to be the affair of mankind 
as a whole. Krieg puts this thing forward as the last, 
supreme aim of every movement whatsoever, thus 
transforming the definite aims of the movement into 
the purest highflown nonesense.” 

Further, Marx writes of Krieg : 

“In the same article of issue No. 10,* he sings 
such triumphant songs as : ‘ And so there would thus 


* Of the People's Tribune* 
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at kst he fulfilled the age-long dreamg of Europeans, 
there would bo prepared for them on this side of the 
ocean land which they would have to take and render 
fertile by the labour of their hands so as to be able to 
hurl in the face of ail the tyrants of the earth the 
proud declaration : This is my hut not built by you, 
this is my hearth that fills your hearts with envy.* 

“ Krieg might have added : * This is my dung heap, 
the work of myself, my wife and children, my labourer 
and my cattle. And what sort of Europeans would 
see in this the fulfillment of their dreams ? Not Com¬ 
munist workers at any rate ! Surely not the bankrupt 
shopkeepers and handicraftsmen or ruined peasants 
who strive for the happiness of again becoming petty- 
bourgeoia and peasants in America. 

“ And of what consists the dream to be fulfilled 
with the aid of these 1,403 millions acres. Of nothing 
other than the transformation of all people into 
private property owners. Such a dream is just as 
incapable of fulfilment and just as non-Communist as 
the dream to transform all people into emperors, 
kings, and popes/’ (Retranslated.) 

Marx’s circular letter was endorsed at the 
meeting of the Communist Committee organis¬ 
ed by Marx in Brussels on May 11, 1846. At 
this meetting in addition to Marx there were 
present Engels, the Belgian Gigot, the German 
emigre journalists Sabastian Seler and Louis 
Helibe'rg, the brother of Marx’ wife, Edgar von 
4 
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Westphalen, Wilhelm Wolff, and Weitling. All 
the above-mentioned, apart from Weilling, 
endorsed the sharp criticism directed against 
Krieg- At the meeting the following decision 
was adopted, only Weitling being against 

“ The trend of the ‘People's Tribune' appearing 
> under the editorship of Herman Krit‘g is not Commu¬ 
nist. 

“The childishly bombastic methods with which 
Krieg conies forward as representative of this ten¬ 
dency seriously compromises the Communist Party 
both in Europe and in America, insofar as Krieg is 
considered the literary representative of German 
Communism. 

“ The fantastic, sentimental ravings preached in 
New York by Krieg under the name of Communism, 
must have a highly demoralising effect on the workers 
if they believe in such nonsense. 

“Tins resolution, with the reasons for it to be 
reported to Communists in Germany, France and 
England. One copy to be sent to the editorial board 
of the ‘People’s Tribune’ with the proposal that it be 
printed together with the reasons for same in the next 
issue of the ‘People’s Tribune.’ (Brussels, May 
11 , 1840 .)” 

Marx and Engels waged a struggle against 
the petty bourgeois, conciliatory tendency of 
! K. Grurp the representative of German “true 
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Socialism,” and against the teachings of 
Proudhon, who wanted to preserve bourgeois 
relations while freeing them of their “ dark 
sides ” imagining in Utopian fashion that this 
impossible thing could be made possible- 
Proudhon was opposed to revolution and taught 
that it was possible to improve the conditions 
of the workers while maintaining bourgeois 
relations. 

In German workers’ study circles in Paris, 
Grun taught Proudhon’s projects for the organi¬ 
sation of workers’ production associations ; it 
was alleged that with the aid of such associa¬ 
tions and using the workers’ savings, it Would 
be possible by peaceful means to become 
emancipated from capitalist exploitation and 
thus successfully to solve all social problems- 
Engels, who in the autumn of 1846 had removed 
to Paris so as to carry on the propaganda of 
the views of scientific Communism among the 
German workers, wrote from there to Marx on 
September 18, 1846, of his struggle against Grun 
and elaborated the content of the latter’s 
absurd teachings as follows 

“ Just imagine, the proletarians have to acquire 
shares out of their savings. This money (of course* 
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there must be not leas than between 10,000-80.000 of 
such workers) will be used at first to build one or more 
workshops of one or more industries in which a seotion 
of the share-holders will be employed, and the pro¬ 
duets, first, will be sold to the shareholders at the 
price of the raw material plus labour (the shareholders 
are thus to receive no profits) and, secondly, possible 
surpluses will be sold acoording to the prices ruling on 
the world market. To the extent that the capital of 
the society grows, either as the result of an influx of 
new members, or through the medium of new savings 
of the old shareholders, it will serve for the building 
of new workshops and factories, etc., etc., until such 
time as all proletarians are engaged and all productive 
forces in the country are bought up, and thus the 
capital in the hands of the bourgeoisie has lost its 
ability to control labour and to secure profits ! . . . . 
These gentlemen have nothing more nor less in mind 
than for the time being to bily up the whole of France. 
and then perhaps the whole of the rest of the world by 
using the savings of the proletariat, and by giving up 
profits and interest on their capital. Was ever such a 
splendid plan invented, and would it not be simple, if 
one is anxious to really do something to mint five-franc 
pieces of money out of the silver of moonlight? And 
foolish workers here -I have in mind the Germans— 
believe in this nonsense. These people who have hardly 
got six sous in their pocket with which to go to a 
pub of an evening will buy up ‘ the whole of beautiful 
France ’ out of their savings. Rothschild and Company 
are the most out-and-out niggards by comparison with 
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these colossal speculators. One could burst with 
chagrin ! This Grun has so spoiled the lads that the 
most senseless phrase has more meaning for them than 
themiost obvious fact brought forward as an argument. 
It is a pity that one has still to oppose such barbarian 
senselessness. But one must have patience, and I shall 
not leave these lads until I smash Grun and clean 
their infected heads.” (Retranslated.) 

In a joiners’ study circle, Engels, when 
elaborating his own point of view aDd that of 
Marx, defined the intentions of the Communists 
as follows ■'— 

• “ 1. To achieve the interests of the proletariat 
in opposition to those of the bourgeoisie. 

“ 2. To do this through the abolition of private 
property and its replacement by community of 
goods. 

“ 3. To recognise no means of carrying out these 
objects other than a democratic revolution.” (See 
Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence, page 2). 

As a result of a heated discussion that 
lasted several evenings without a break- all the 
arguments of Grun’s supporters were smashed 
to pieces It became possible to convince the 
workers under the influence of Gruns’ teach¬ 
ings,, of the coerectness of the views of Marx 
and Engels- 
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When sharply criticising the nonsensical 
reactionary theories so dangerous to the libe¬ 
ration struggle of the working class, Marx was 
faced with the fact that many of the people 
who considered themselves to be his supporters 
condemned him for being so sharp They tried 
to persuade him to tone down his polemics 
against Grun, Krieg, against the ‘‘ True 
Socialists,” against Proudhon, etc. For inst" 
ance, Luning, editor of the German Socialist 
journal Westphalian Steamer , wrote to him 
about this- 

Marx expressed himself sharply about 
these petty-bourgeois philistines who imagine 
themselves to be revolutionists and Socialists- 
There were quite a number of such gentlemen 
among the emigres in Paris- They very much 
irritated Marx with the way they kept worry¬ 
ing him and with their complete inability to 
understand the capitalist system in its totality- 
These people continued to remain entirely under 
the sway of bourgeois notions and were in 
capable of ‘understanding the need for an 
irreconcilable and ruthless struggle in the 
interests of the proletariat against all teachings 
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regarding the possibility of reconciliation and 
agreement with the bourgeoisie- 

“ One ean only get rid of such duffers by being 
exceptionally rough with them,” wrote Marx to 
Herwoghou, August 8, 1847. 

“ Characteristic of these old women is that they 
try to slur over and sugar any really party struggle, 
and present the old German habit of squabbling and 
whispering as revolutionary activity ! Miserable 
creatures ! Here in Brussels at any rate, there is none 
of this.” (Retranslated.) 

The results of the propaganda work done 
by Marx and Engels were not slow in making 
themselves’ felt- In the winter of 1846-47, 
Joseph Moll, one of the members of the Central 
Committee of the ‘ League of the Just,” was 
delegated from London to visit Marx in Brussels- 
Moll was empowered by his comrades to invite 
Marx and Engels to join the “ League ” and he 
passed on the request to Marx that, should he 
and Engels agree to join the “ League,” they 
would take part in the forthcoming ‘‘ League ’ 
Congress and there outline their theoretical 
views so that they might be published as the 
official programme of the “ League.” 

In view of the fact that Marx and Engels 
were guaranteed every possibility of assisting 
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in the re-organisation of the “ League,” and in 
drawing up a theoretically reliable programme, 
they gave their consent to join the u League ” 

At the “ League ” Congress which took 
place in the summer of 1847 in London (Marx 
was not present at the Congress; Engels and 
W. Wolff were), there took place the reorgani¬ 
sation of the “ League,” and statutes were 
adopted at which the tasks of the League ” 
were defined in the following way: “ The 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the domination of 
the proletariat, the destruction of the old 
bourgeois society based on class antagonisms, 
and the establishment of a new society without 
classes and without private property.” 

After its reorganisation, the “ League ” 
changed its old name from the ‘‘ League of the 
dust ” to the “ Communist League ” 

According to the statutes adopted, the 
organisation of the “ League ” was thoroughly 
democratic, thus barring the way to all efforts 
at plots. The basic organisation of the 
“ League ” was the “ commune ” (Gemeinde) 
which consisted of a minimum of three persons 
and a maximum of twelve. From two to ten 



communes constituted a circle ” (kreis) The 
circles of any individual country or province 
were subordinated to the leadership of a 
‘ leading circle"’ Leitender Kreis The 
leading uroles ” were accountable to the 
Central Committee and in the last analysis to 
the Congress. The “ League,” while continuing 
to remain illegal, became transformed into a 
society for the propagation of the ideas of 
Scientific Communism The statutes adopted 
at the first Congress of the “ Communist 
League ” were, according to decision of the 
Congress, handed over for discussion by the 
communes At a forthcoming Congress they 
were to be finally adopted and the new pro¬ 
gramme of the “ League ” adopted- 

Both the leaders of the ‘‘ League ” and the 
majority of its members gradually became 
convinced of the correctness of the views of 
Marx and Engels, but they were still far from 
having complete clarity on a number of theore¬ 
tical questions- 

Here, for instance, is the sort of problems 
raised in one of the letters of the London 
“ League M committee in February, 1847 
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u (Jan roimnimiU of property be introduced a I 
once, or is a transition period neeessirv during which 
to educate tin-! people ( I Low long will tins transition 
period lastCan Communism bo introduced at unrr 
on a big scale, or must small experiments lira I be 
carried through '( In the introduction of communism 
has violence to be. employed, or can the reorganisat ion 
of society bo carried through peacefully V* 

In the period intervening between the First 
and Second Congresses of the “Communist 
League ” drafts were drawn up in the local 
organisations of the “ League ” of a “ symbol of 
faith’' (that was the title then given in the 
“ League ” to the elaboration of the basic 
principles of the programme) These drafts 
showed that there was still quite a lot of 
confusion in the views of “Communist League” 
members- For instance, in the draft of the 
London “League” Committee the name of 
proletarians was given to all “ who cannot live 
on the income of their capital ” Hence, the 
conclusion was drawn that “ consequently not 
only workers, but also scientists, artists and 
petty-bourgeois are proletarians ” 

In the *' League ” communes in Paris the 
draft produced by Hess was discussed and met 
with success. According to Engels, this draft 



was full of unbelievable theoresica! confusion- 
As against this draft produced by Hess, Engels 
outlined the basic problems of the programme 
in the shape of questions and answers. 

To ensure the adoption of a theoretically 
reliable programme, a great amount of explan¬ 
atory work had still to be done- 

This work was carried through by Marx 
at the Second Congress of the “ Communist 
League ” which took place in London at the 
end of November and the beginning of December, 
1847. The discussions on the problems eoneeted 
with the programme lasted ten full days- 
Marx explained everything that gave rise to 
doubt; all disagreements were overcome The 
Congress was unanimous in recognising as 
correct the views outlined and defended by 
Marx. A decision was adopted to give Marx 
and Engels the task of drawing up a Manifesto 
to be published as the official programme of the 
“ Communist League.” 

The manuscript of the ‘‘Manifesto” was 
sent at the end of January, 1848, from Brussels 
to London, where it was printed and saw the 
light of day in February, 184°. Not so long 
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before the June Days of 1848 there appeared in 
Paris the first French translation of the 
“ Manifesto of the Communist Party ” 

Young Marx, who was 29 years old when 
the c - Manifesto ” was drawn up, came forward 
then fully armed with the theory he had 
established. He was recognised as the leader 
of the Communist Party, the organisation of 
which was illegal by reason of the conditions 
then existing. Marx officially and publicly 
came forward under the banner of consistent, 
modern revolutionary democracy, the core of 
which is the proletariat. 

As regards the views of the proletariat, 
the following was stated in the ‘ Manifesto of 
the Communist Party ” 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their views 
and aims. They openly declare that their ends can 
be attained only by the overthrow of all existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
workers’ revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
to lose but their chains. They have a world to win.” 

During the period of the Second Congress 
of the “ Communist League ” in London, Marx 
not only took part in the Congress discussions, 
but also in wider meetings. The young German 



tailor, Fredrich Lessner, at that time already 
a member of the ‘‘Communist League,” although 
he did not attend the Congress sessions, since 
he was not a delegate, heard Marx’s speeches 
at meetings, saw him in the interval between 
the Congress sessions and gave the following 
description of his appearance and the impres¬ 
sion created by his speeches and the views 
propagated by him :— 

Marx was still a young man at that time, about 2S 
years of age ; in spite of this lie made a strong 
impression on all of us. Marx was of average height, 
broad shouldered and full of energy. He bad a high 
splendid forehead, thick pitch-black hair arid a 
penetrating look; a sarcastic smile would appear 
around his month, filling his opponents with terror. 
He spoke brietly and concisely ; he did not employ 
superfluous words ; every phrase of his has full of 
thought, and every thought was a necessary link in 
his argument. The loi^ic of his speech was exception¬ 
ally convincing ; there was nothing dreamy in it. The 
more I learned to understand the difference between 
Weitling’s Communism and the Communism of the 
‘ Manifesto of the Communist League/ the clearer it 
became to me that Marx was the representative of 
mature Socialist ideas.” 

The. “Manifesto of the Communist League ” 
consists of four parts or chapters- 



Tim first chapter. headed •• Bourgeoisie and 
Proleiari it,” {Tvs a brief review of the- histori¬ 
cal dovesinmem of i'hi!■()]!‘*u!! S^'ooly. traces 
the origin and dev'lopiii'-m. of the bourgeoisie 
treats of the role played by it in history, of the 
contradictions that have developed within 
bourgeois society as a result of which it is 
inevitably doomed to ruin, examines the history 
of the development of the proletariat, gives a 
characterisation of the position of the latter in 
bourgeois society, draws a picture of the pro¬ 
cess of its transformation into a class, and 
reveals the revolutionary nature of. the prole¬ 
tariat as the grave-digger ” of the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie underwent a long process 
of development and “historically has played a 
most revolutionary part” Tt showed what 
could be created by human activity It “has 
accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyptian 
pyramids. Roman aqueducts, and Gothic 
cathedrals ” 

The bourgeoisie, having emerged from its 
oppressed, tax-burdened, disfranchised position 
in feudal society, achieved power in the course 
of the long struggle, ‘‘at last—conquered for 
itself in the modern representative State, ex- 



elusive political sway ” and established a world 
after its own image, the bourgeois world in 
which everything is bought and sold- where 
even personal dignity and honour are trans¬ 
formed into ‘-exenange value/’ wherenaked 
self-interest, callous - cash payment ’ " reigns 
everywhere- 

Under the domination of the bourgeoisie, 
the productive forces of society rapidly achived 
a tremendous development. But these new 
productive forces, created under the leadership 
of the .bourgeoisie, outgrew the narrow bounds 
of bourgeois society. The bourgeois order 
became fetters on the development of these 
powerful social productive forces, the represen¬ 
tative of which is the new revolutionary class, 
the proletariat, who developed and grew up to¬ 
gether with the bourgeoisie and was brought 
into being by large-scale machine industry. 

In bourgeois society, the proletariat is 
enslaved by the bourgeois class in whose hands 
are concentrated all the means of production. 
In order to live the proletarians are compelled to 
sell their labour power In return for his heavy, 
unattractive work, for the hard labour he does 
in the capitalist factory, the worker receives 
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only the minimum moans of existence necessary 
for the reproduction of labour power- 

With the development of industry there is 
an increase in the productivity of labour, and 
commodities cheapen The workers’ com¬ 
modity, his labour power, also cheapens. “ In 
proportion as the repulsiveness of the work 
increases the wage decreases ” 

With the progress of industry, tin; condi¬ 
tions of the workers get worse. The increase 
in wealth under capitalism inevitably brings in 
its train an increase in the poverty of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

Marx sheds light on the path taken by the 
proletariat in the course of their development. 
In the begiuing they are spread throughout the 
whole country, and split up by the competition 
of the masses- At this stage the bourgeoisie 
hold undivided sway over the workers and 
their political leaders. 

But with the growth of the proletariat, 
there also grows their solidarity and the 
recognition of their strength. The industrial 
bourgeoisie while fighting against their enemies 
—the aristocracy and those sections of the 
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bourgeoisie whose interests are adversely affect¬ 
ed bv the development of industry, and against 
the bourgeoisie of foreign States- -are compelled 
to appeal to the proletariat for help- The 
bourgeoisie themselves urge the proletariat on 
the road of the political movement- The politi¬ 
cal experience of the proletariat matures- 

The conditions of the proletariat in bour¬ 
geois society make them the most revolutionary 
class. All the remaining classes in society are 
ruined and undergo a decline with the develop¬ 
ment of large-scale industry; the proletariat, 
however; are a product of large-scale industry 
itself- 

Marx shows how the civil war going on 
without a break in bourgeois society must in¬ 
evitably reach such an acute level that open 
revolution breaks out and the proletariat 
“ establish their own domination by the over¬ 
throw of the bourgeoisie-” 

The second chapter, “ Proletarians and 
Commimists,” speaks of the role of the Com¬ 
munists, of the fact that the latter is 
indissolubly connected with the working class 
and is its foremost detachment- 
6 
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In the strain of the proletarians of 
various nations the Communists “ point out 
atid brin*' to the front the common interests of 
th<’ entire proletariat, independent of all nation¬ 
ality”; in the course of the struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat against the bourgeoisie; at its various 
stages, the Communists always and every¬ 
where represent the interests of the movement 
as a whole Scientific Communism demands a 
profound study and understanding of the “ line 
of march, the conditions and the ultimate 
general results of the proletarian movement ” 

Further in this chapter a detailed examina¬ 
tion and exposure is made of the lying and 
hypocrisy of the defenders of bourgeois society, 
who accuse the Communists of wishing to 
destroy the very foundations of society, liberty, 
the family, culture, education, and nationality- 
Marx shows how only the destruction of 
bourgeois property can guarantee the personal 
property of all working people, that only the 
destruction of the bourgeois order, of bourgeois 
exploitation will create the conditions for the 
development of a really cultured human society. 

At the end of the chapter there are 
enumerated the revolutionary measures that 
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have to be carried through by the proletariat 
on taking power into their hands- 

In 1872, in the preface to the German 
edition of the ‘‘Communist Manifesto,” Marx 
and Engels noted that the correctness of 
the basic principles of the ‘‘Manifesto” had 
been completely confirmed by the course of 
historical development ; blit the practical 
application of these basic principles would 
always depend on the existing historical condi¬ 
tions 

In the third chapter, a critical analysis is 
made of the various forms of Socialism :: (1) 
Reactionary Socialism • (a) Feudal; (b) Petty- 
Bourgeois ; (c) German or “ True ”; (2) 

Conservative or Bourgeois Socialism, of which 
Marx called Proudhon the representative ; and 
(3) Critical-Utopian Socialism and Commu¬ 
nism which in many respects had given a 
brilliant criticism of the bourgeois order- 

Finally, in the fourth chapter there is a 
brief treatment of the tactics of the Commu¬ 
nists who support every movement directed 
against the capitalist system. 

In the “Communist Manifesto,” “ Marx 
and Engels gave the main outlines of the 
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Party as the vanguard of the proletariat 
without which (the Party) the proletariat 
could not achieve its emancipation either 
in the sense of capturing power or of recon¬ 
structing capitalist society ” Lenin developed 
these outlines further and applied them to 
the new conditions of the proletarian struggle 
in the period of imperialism ” (Stalin) 

The fate of the ‘‘ Manifesto ” was linked up 
in the closest degree with that of the Labour 
movement- In June, 1848, the working class 
took action in Paris, met with no support 
among the masses of the petty-bourgeoisie and 
peasantry, and suffered defeat. After the 
defeat of 1848-49, reaction triumphed in Europe, 
For a time the Labour movement {t vanished 
from the public arena: together with it the 
‘Manifesto ’ also took a back seat-” (Engels )' 

At that time there was still ahead of capi. 
talism a wide field of further development- 
Capitalist relations had only achieved complete 
development in Western Europe, primarily in 
England and France- In Germany the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism was making only its first 
steps- There still existed tremendous expanses 
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of territory, tremendous continents (America) 
Africa, Australia, Asia to a considerable degree, 
whose virgin territory was still little touched 
by capitalism. In the East of Europe, in 
Russia, the development of capitalism had 
hardly begun In Europe itself progressive 
industrial capitalism occupied a dominant posi¬ 
tion ; ahead of it there still lay a rising curve 
of development- 

When the working class recovered from 
defeat and again accumulated forces for a 
further “Struggle against the power of the ruling 
classes, there came into being in 1864 the 
“ International Workingmen’s Association,” 
the First International. 

During the nine years of the existence of 
the First International, the working class were 
enabled on the basis of their own experience to 
become convinced that victory could only be 
achieved through the class struggle and by 
winning power and establishing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, as indicated by Marx- This 
was particularly clearly shown by the experi¬ 
ence of the Paris Commune, the first form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat established 
in history. On the basis of this experience. 
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Marx and Engels further developed their 
teachings regarding the proletarian revolution, 
the struggle for the building of Communist 
society. 

At the end of the 19th century, Marx's 
theory received general recognition in the ranks 
of the European working class In 189°, Engels 
had every right to declare that the *• Manifesto " 
has become ‘-the most widespread, the most 
international production of all socialist litera¬ 
ture, the common platform acknowledged by 
millions of working people from Siberia to Cali¬ 
fornia"- 

Immediately after the publication of the 
German edition of the “ Manifesto ” it was 
translated into a number of languages. Transla¬ 
tions soon appeared in the French, Polish and 
Danish languages- In 1850 an English transla¬ 
tion appeared in London In 1861 at least 
three English translations of the “Manifesto” 
appeared in America- The best English trans¬ 
lation of the “ Manifesto ” was printed in 1888- 
The translation was done by Samuel Moore and 
was edited by Engels- 

The first Russian translation appeared in 
1863 (Bakunin’s translation); it was printed in 



the *■ Kolokol ” Printshop- In 13X2 a new 
Russian translation appeared -the work of 
Plekhanov- A special preface was written for 
this edition by Marx and Engels- 

In 1892 there appeared a second Polish 
edition for which Engels wrote a preface dated 
February 10, 1892. In 1898 an Italian edition 
appeared, also with a preface by Engels special¬ 
ly written for this edition- 

Beginning with the ’7O s of the 19th Century 
and in the beginning of the 20th Century, the 
“ Communist Manifesto ” was translated into 
a number of languages, the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Rumanian, Dutch, Jewish, Ukrainian, 
Japanese, Finnish, Chinese, and other langu¬ 
ages- 

To date, more than 100 editions of the 
‘Manifesto “ have appeared in the Russian 
language- 

The total number of the copies of the 
“Communist Manifesto ’’ that have appeared 
in the various languages during the last ninety 

years runs into millions- 

* * * * 

Marx opened up a tremendous vista of 
oncoming battles before the working class, 



showed them the dear aim and tasks to be 
fulfilled by the proletariat and taught them 
that a long and difficult struggle lay ahead. 
; Ahead of you.” said Marx, “lie 15, ^0, 50 
years of civil wars and wars between peoples, 
not only in order to change existing relations, 
but also in order to change your very selves 
and make yourselves fit for political domina¬ 
tion ” (Re-translated.) 

In the historical period when Marx lived, 
the conditions for the victory of the proletariat 
had not yet fully matured- The. epoch of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions came 
on after the death of Marx and Engels- Deci¬ 
sive victory was won by the proletariat only in 
this new historical epoch- October 25 (Novem¬ 
ber 7, new style), 1917, in Russia saw the 
beginning of the victorious great Socialist 
Revolution. The triumph of the ideas of the 
Communist Manifesto ” was securea by the 
brilliant perpetuators of the cause of Marx and 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and the Bolshevik 
Party led by them- 

In the Stalin Constitution adopted on 
December 5, 1986, there is recorded all that has 
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been won by the industrial workers and work¬ 
ing people generally of the USSR as a result 
of the victorious proletarian revolution In the 
USSR there has been brought into being the 
Socialist system, there have been fulfilled the 
tasks set in the “ Manifesto ” 

Comrade Stalin, in his speech on the draft 
Constitution on November 25, 1936, gave a 
detailed characterisation of the successes 
achieved by the working people under Soviet 
Power: All the exploiting classes have been 
liquidated*} the land and means of production 
have been transformed into public property; 
the best people of the working class have been 
placed in charge of undertakings. 

In all spheres of the national economy of 
the U S SR, in industry, agriculture and trade, 
the Socialist system has won complete 
victory. 

In Soviet society class antagonisms have 
been destroyed, power being in the hands of 
two friendly classes, the workers and peasants, 
while the State leadership of the society (the 
dictatorship) belongs to the working class as 
the foremost class in society. 
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Consolidated in the Constitution are the 
international character of Soviet society, the 
developed, thoroughly consistent democracy 
which not only proclaims the rights of citizens, 
but also guarantees the operation of these rights 
in practice- 

In the II-S S J{. Socialism, the first, lowest 
phase of Communism, has in the main been 
built The slogan: From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work ” is 
in operation But the higher stage of Commu¬ 
nism in which is operated the slogan • * c From 
each according to his ability, to each accor mg 
to his needs” does not yet exist- The leader¬ 
ship of the Party of Lenin-Stalin guarantees 
our forward advance to the building of complete 
Communism- 

In the ninety years that have passed since 
the ‘’Manifesto” saw the light of day, there 
has been a fundamental change in the historical 
situation and the conditions of the struggle for 
Communism In the days when the ‘ Mani¬ 
festo ” was written the Communists were 
a small illegal group, comparatively still a small 
detachment of Scientific Communism, At the 



beginning of the “ Manifesto " it speaks of the 
Spectre of Communism,” of the menacing, 
then still elusive harbinger of the oncoming 
proletarian revolution 

Twenty years have already passed since 
the victory of the Great October Revolution 
brought about a fundamental change in the 
history of mankind The industrial workers 
and working people of the XT. S S R. have 
shown the whole world that the Communism of 
Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin is no 
spectre,T)h± a reality. The first stage of Com¬ 
munism. Socialism, is a most tangible reality, 
fulfilled in the daily life of the 170 million people 
inhabiting the tremendous teri'itory of the 
Soviet Union- 

The rivalry between the tw r o economic 
systems, the capitalist system and the Socialist 
system, increasingly shows the working people 
of all countries the bankruptcy of the capitalist 
system of economy and the superiority of the 
Socialist, Soviet system- Capitalism brings to 
the people of the whole world, slavery, poverty, 
the atrocities of Fascism, the horrors of war. 
The establishment of Socialism in the U.S S R. 
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has shown that tho dictatorship of the prole-, 
tariat, Socialist proletarian democracy ensures 
the working people of all nations a happy life, 
the abolition of slavery, poverty and exploita¬ 
tion, and opens up a new epoch in the develop¬ 
ment of mankind. 
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PREFACE 


The recent trials of the Trotskyist wreckers, spies and 
murderers have created world-wide sensation. Those who 
at first attributed the trials to “ Stalin's blood lust ” and 
wore inclined to dismiss the entire evidence as fabrication 
have been silenced by the overwhelming proofs that arc 
now available. Even the Times correspondent who attend¬ 
ed the Bukharin trial was forced to admit that the guilt 
of the accused had been proved to the hilt. 

But even among honest elements who no longer doubt 
the veracity of the evidence, bewilderness prevails, 
bowilderncsi-s as to how Trotsky who played u “glorious" 
role in the Revolutionary movement of Russia, could sink 
so low as to become the agent- of international Fascism. 
M. N. Roy supplies an ingeneous answer. He says that it 
was absence of internal democracy in the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, persecutions and expulsions of 
those >vho differed in any way from the majority, the 
effort to smother all criticism, that compelled the “ one- 
time revolutionaries” to resort to “clandestine methods.” 
(Independent India No. 5.) 

Because of the prevailing ignorance about the history 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, such an 
“ explanation ” may be readily accepted. It, is believed by 
many others that Trotsky, the “right-hand man” and 
“ faithful companion in arms” of Lenin was hounded out 
of the Communist Party merely because ho alone remained 
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true to Leninism; Stalin wanted to crush him, because he 
alone remained true to Leninism; Stalin wanted to crush 
him because he was an obstacle in his path. And bo on, 

This booklet consists of a speech delivered by Stalin 
in 1924. From the most authoritative documents of the 
actual period of seizure of power, viz. the minutes of the 
Central Committee, Stalin exposes the myth about 
Trotsky’s “special role” in the Revolution, about his 
being, “together with Lenin,” the inspirer and leader of 
the Revolution; about his being the organiser of the victo¬ 
ries over the counter-revolutionary armies of Kolchak and 
Denikin. 

In his Lessons of October and the History of the Russian 
Revolution, Trotsky everywhere belittles the role of the 
Bolshevik Party. He almost says in so many words that 
the Party leadership consisted mostly of vacillators and 
imbeciles, that it played no part, and only he (Trotsky) 
and Lenin were responsible for the success of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Anyone acquainted with the history of the Bolshevik 
Party and Revolutionary Russia, during the long period of 
struggle against Czardom, knows how false is the estima¬ 
tion. Why did Trotsky indulge in these brazen-faced lies 
even in 1924 when he himself was a responsible member of 
the Party ? Why did he attempt to belittle the Party ? 
Was it mere maliciousness ? 

Stalin replies, “To Trotsky the uncrowning of the 
Party represents a desperate need to permit him the un¬ 
crowning of Leninism. And the uncrowning of Leninism is 
nmmrgfm muggling in Trotskyism,” 
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This was the gist of the matter. In this booklet it to 
shown how naive and stupid is the conception that 
"Trotsky alone remained true to Lenin’s teachings/‘ how 
wide is tbo gulf between Trotskyism and Leninism, 

PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

In his work * Leninism ’ Stalin deals exhaustively with 
Trotsky’s theory of "Permanent Revolution” which he 
characterises in this booklet as the "first peculiarity of 
Trotskyism.” This theory was first propounded by Trotsky 
in 1905, Trotsky wrote in 1922 in the preface to a work 
entitled‘1905 s , "If the proletarian vanguard was to reap 
the harvest of its victory, it must at the very outset make 
the mopt decisive inroads into the domains of both 
bourgeois and capitalist property. Such action would have 
led to hostile collisions , not only with all the bourgeois 

groups.but likewise with the peasant masses which had 

helped the revolution in its earlier stages. The contradic¬ 
tions inherent in the possibility of a workers’ Government 
functioning in a backward country where the large ma jo¬ 
rity of the population is composed of peasants, can only be 
liquidated on an international scale, in the arena of a 
world-wide proletarian revolution.” 

Here the entire peasantry, from the Kulak to the poor 
peasant, is considered to be one solid bloc inherently and 
incurably hostile to Socialism. Therefore, when the pro¬ 
letariat attempts to build socialism, a violent clash between 
it and the peasantry is inevitable. The proletariat of 
Russia being numerically weak cannot by its own strength 
break down the resistence of the peasantry. Hence with¬ 
out revolution in the industrially advanced countries of the 
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west, without a European proletariat which (having osta« 
Wished Socialism in the West) joins forces with the Russian 
proletariat to break the resistance of the hostile Russian 
peasantry, socialism cannot he victorious in Russia. 

This was what Trotsky said in 1905 and this, what he 
repeated in. 1924, Dictatorship of the Proletariat, accord¬ 
ing to Trotsky, 1 ,; uts^pai *l*U* from “violent collision” 
between the entire peasant mass and the Russian pro¬ 
letariat, unless it -mpport from the Western 

proletariat, 

Lenin wrote, “The Diet ilorship of the Proletariat is a 
special form of class alliance between the proletariat (the 
vanguard of workers) and the numerous non-proletarian 
strata of those who labour (potty-bourgeoisie, small em¬ 
ployers, poasmts, intelligentsia and so on) or the majority 
of these. It is an alliance whose object is the complete 
overthrow of capitalism, the crushing for once and for alii of 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie in its attempts for the 
restoration of the old order and the definite inauguration 
and Consolidation of Socialism.” 

Trotsky visualises “ hostile collision ” between the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry after the “ early stages.” Lenin 
visualises alliance bet ween them not only in tho “early 
stages 1 ' but also “for the definite inauguration and con¬ 
solidation of socialism.” 

In his article on the “ Peasant Problem in France and 
Germany” Engels wrote: 

“ When we are in possession of the powers of the 
State, we shall not even dream of expropriating the poor 
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peasants, the small holders (with or without compensation) 
as wo shall have to do in relation to the large land owners. 
Our task as regards the small holders will first of all consist 
in transforming their individual production into coopera¬ 
tive ownership, not forcibly hut hv way of example and 
by offering social aid for this purpose/* (quoted by Lenin 
in the Teachings of Marx) 

These extracts will show, that on the most important 
question of Marxism, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
its character, there is a fundamental difference between 
Marxism Leninism and Trotskyism. 

Who was right ? The October Revolution showed that 
Lenin w'ks right and Trotsky was wrong. Stalin wrote : 
“ The October Revolution undoubtedly possessed the happy 
combination of a ‘•peasants' war* and a “proletarian 
revolution” of which Marx wrote. The October Revolution 
is both possible and feasible. The October Revolution 
showed that the proletariat can seize power and main¬ 
tain it, provided it is able to wrest the middle strata, 
especially the peasantry, from the capitalist classes, pro¬ 
vided it knows how to transform .these strata from reserves 
of capitalism into reserves of the proletariat.” 

But the October Revolution did not teach Trotsky 
this fundamenal lesson of Marxism. On the contrary, he 
stuck to his theory of Permanent Revolution, of “violent 
collision” between the workers and peasants. 

The theory of impossibility of Socialism in Russia 
follows logically from the theory of permanent revolution. 
If the Russian peasantry after the “ early stages* of 
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revolution inevitably turned against the protetariat, 
obviously socialism could not be built. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union decisively 
rejected this defeatist, counter-revolutionary theory of 
Trotsky. It went forward to build socialist society in the 
Soviet Union. In alliance with the peasantry, the pro¬ 
letariat broke the capitalist elements. Land was collec¬ 
tivised, heavy industries were built. 

Today the Soviet Union ranks as the second industrial 
country in the world. In the midst of a crisis-stricken 
capitalist world, it stands as the one land where no un¬ 
employment exists. The masses in the capitalist world who 
are facing the fierce onslaught of Fascist reaction, look to 
the Soviet Union as the one country where the most com¬ 
plete democracy has been established. It is a source of 
inspiration and hope to all who are fighting against fascist 
barbarity for saving civilisation. 

What would have happened if Trotsky's line had 
triumphed? The Soviet Union would have remained a 
backward agricultural country, torn by internal war 
between the proletariat and the peasantry (‘‘Violent colli¬ 
sion”), an easy prey to the fascist wolves. Instead of the 
Russian proletariat giving material and moral support and 
ideological guidance to the World forces of progress as it 
does today (Spain, China etc), it would have waited for 
the proletariat of other lands to come and help it to over¬ 
come the resistance of the Russian peasantry. 

That would have led to the victory of Fascism and the 
restoration of capitalism in the Soviet Union and consequent 
weakening of Socialist force* all over t%% world. 
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That is why Trotskyism was an anti-Leninist, anti¬ 
working class trend from its very inception. Before the 
October Revolution, Trotskyism meant the under-estimation 
of the peasantry, under-estimation of the need to win the 
peasantry. And thus arose the slogans of adventurist 
isolationism, that could only weaken and disrupt the forces of 
Revolution , e.g., the slogan of Workers’ Government. After 
the revolution, Trotskyism meant *'* violent collisions ” 
between the proletariat and the peasantry, i.e., undoing 
the victories of the revolution. 

WAS THE PARTY VINDICTIVE? 

The myth that Trotsky was “harshly treated,” that 
“repressive measures” were adopted against him and his 
supporters, while they were honestly propounding their 
views, is exploded in this booklet. At the end of his 
speech, Stalin says :— 

“ It is the task of the Party to bury Trotskyism as an 
ideological trend . 

“ There is talk about measures of repression against 
the opposition and the possibility of a split. That is ail 
nonsense comrades. I am decidedly opposed to them . What 
we want is not repression but a broadly conceived ideological 
struggle against recrudescent Trotskyism.” (our italics) 

This was in 1924. At the same time Stalin said : 
“Trotskyism acoording to its own inner content has every 
chance of becoming the centre and rallying point of non - 
proletarian elements which are trying to weaken; to dis¬ 
integrate the Dictatorship of the Proletariate” 

9 
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These words of Stalin proved prophetic. In every 
revolutionary movement, along with noble and selfless 
heroes, there also participate un-scrupulous ambitious 
elements, thirsting for position, prepared to go to any extent 
to satisfy their lust for power. One of such elements in 
the Russian Revolutionary Movement, was Trotsky. In 
perpetual conflict w T ith Lenin almost throughout the period 
from 1903-to 1917, advocating organisationally opportunist 
and politically adventurist lines, Trotsky in August 1917 
joined the Bolshevik Party on the eve of the October 
Revolution. Lenin said in 1912, “ In the party policy, he 
is disorganising the legality of the party, and setting out 
on a path of adventure and disunity." Yet when in 1917 
Trotsky joined the Bolsheviks, the party not only forgave 
his anti-party past but elected him to the Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Political Bureau. 

Does this show vindictiveness ? 

The Party was not swayed by considerations of 
Trotsky’s anti-Party past, when in 1917 Trotsky applied for 
membership. During the period between 1917 and Lenin’s 
death in 1924, Trotsky repeatedly opposed Lenin on the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty; on the relation between the State 
and the Trade Unions Trotsky advocated the incorporation 
of Trade Unions in the State operations, :: When in 1924 
he began his campaign of slander against the Party, the 
Party refused to expel him or resort to repressive measures. 

’This was a proposal on a par with the * Labour Front 1 of 
Hitler, and entirely against the democratic spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism* It was then arid then only that he was expelled from the 
Party, 
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The party fought Trotskyism ideologically . In 1927 on the 
10th Anniversary of the October Revolution the Trotsk¬ 
yists staged an anti-party and anti-Soviet Government- 
demonstration. 

Similarly, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek, Bukharin and 
others. Inspite of repeated anti-party acts, they were 
readily forgiven whenever they admitted their past mis¬ 
takes. In this booklet, Stalin condemns Trotsky’s attacks 
on Zinoviev and Kamenev on the score of their vacillation 
during the October Revolution. He says 11 Zinoviev and 
Kamenov were Bolsheviks—Leninists.” As long as there 
was any ground for believing that the vacillations and 
mistakes of a Party member had been due to temporary 
lapses, as long as it had not been overwhelmingly proved v 
that ho was a rotten, counter-revolutionary element, the 
Party readily forgave him, welcomed him back with open 
arms and defended him against all attacks on his integrity 
and revolutionary honesty. 

NEW PHASE OF TROTSKYISM 

With the complete triumph of Socialism in the 
U. S. S. R. with the final liquidation of all capitalist ele¬ 
ments. the Social basis of Trotskyism, in the Soviet Union 
was smashed. The growing material prosperity and cultural 
upliftment of the people on the basis of socialist industry 
proved the hollowness of Trotsky’s thesis. It was no 
longer possible for Trotsky to secure political support, 

Blinded with hatred for the Soviet leaders, thurating 
with lust for power, refusing to realise the incorrectness of 
his linfe, yet finding no support among the Soviet masses, 
Trotsky bad to seek support from the enemies of the 
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Soviet Union, This support he found among the disgruntled 
and cowardly elements in the Soviet Union, who like him* 
self had no faith in the masses and believed in the triumph 
of counter-revolution as inevitable and among the Fascists , 
“ The enemy of my enemy is my friend/’ beoame Trotsky’s 
motto. Hitler in his quest for allies to disrupt and weaken 
the working class state found Trotsky a willing tool, 
Trotskyism became the handmaid of Fascism * 

The weapon that Trotskyism in its new phase had to 
wield, could no longer be merely and even predominantly 
ideological perversion of Leninism. As a result of the 
triumph of Socialism in the U. S. S. R., the Soviet system 
. had so strongly entrenched itself, that no section of the 
masses could be persuaded to fight againBt it. They, who 
had been relieved for ever from capitalist exploitation and 
had built up Socialism, could not be pursuaded that “Socia¬ 
lism cannot be built in one country,” could not be rallied 
for the restoration of oapitalism. Hence Trotskyism had to 
sink to murder , sabotage and spying. 

Enough has already appeared in the press to explode 
the myth of “torture,” threats etc. by which the confes¬ 
sions of tne Trotskyist wreckers are supposed to have been 
extracted. The people who propagate or believe in these 
stories stoutly maintain that Radek, Bukharin. Zinoviev 
and others were genuine revolutionaries. If that is the 
case why did they debase themselves in the court! Even 
the worst enemies of the Soviet Union would admit that 
Hitler’s police have nothing to learn from the OGPU in 
the methods of torture. Com. Thaelman has been in prison 
for over 5 years. Why is he not produoed and^made to confess 
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that he sold Germany in exohange for Moscow Gold ? If 
any method could make " honest revolutionaries n oondemn 
themselves as traitors and spies, would not Hitler and 
Mussolini have produced hundreds of Communists to make 
similar confessions ? That would have immensely strength¬ 
ened their position and isolated the Communists. They 
could not, beoause nothing can make honest revolutionaries 
confess such things, 

This phase of Trotskyism did not manifest itself in the 
year 1924 when the speooh contained in the booklet was 
delivered. The three peculiarities of Trotskyism which 
Stalin describes in this booklet no longer constitute the 
dominant features of Trotskyism, —Trotskyism had gone 
far beyond mere preaching of a false theory and slandering 
Communist leaders. Today the dominant features of 
Trotskyism are (l) wrecking, sabotaging and murdering 
activities in the Soviet Union (2) slandering propaganda 
against the Soviet Union and attempt to destroy its pre¬ 
stige and popularity among the working masses of the 
world (3) Disruption of the Peoples’ Front movement by 
domogogic left slogans and tactics, 

In all this, Trotskyism faithfully and consistently 
serves the cause of the spearhead of international counter¬ 
revolution,—German, Italian and Japanese fascism. If the 
Soviet leaders are murdered, if Soviet industries are 
wrecked, Fascist conquest of the workers fatherland is 
facilitated. If the Peoples Front movements are disrupted 
Fascist triumph becomes easier. 

It is a matter of serious concern to all anti-imperia¬ 
lists in India, that the counter-revolutionary character of 
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Trotskyism is not fully appreciated even by many socia¬ 
lists. Those very people who genuinely support the 
Soviet Union and look to it as the one bright spot in a 
black world, also lament the fate of those traitors and 
spins who were struokdown by the sword of proletarian 
justice. Still less do they seem to understand the real 
character of the latest Trotskyist slogan of “workers 
Front” ns mrainstthe “Peoples’ Front.” Tt is because of 
this muddle headednoss that we find the same comrades 
who support wholeheartedly the Spanish Peoples Front, corn 
detuning the repression of the P.O.U.M. rising in Barcelona 
and which has been trying its best to disrupt the fighting 
unity of the Spanish Proletariat with the peasantry and 
democratic masses under the dcmogogic slogan, of “Soviet 
Spain.” If the attempted coup at Barcelona had not been 
defeated, it would have resulted not in “ Soviet Spain ” 
hut in fascist Spain. 

The slogan of the Workers’ Front as against the 
Peoples’ Front can have only one meaning—the isolation 
of the proletariat from its allies and the strengthening of 
fascism. 

EVERYONE OF TROTSKY’S SLOGANS TODAY 
SERVES THE OBJECT OF FASCISM 

Nothing can be more dangerous than the notion that 
Trotskyism is “More revolutionary” than Stalinism. 

The reader who desires to know more about Trot¬ 
skyism, its genesis and subsequent development should 
refer to Leninism—2 Volumes by Stalin and also The New 
Age (A Marxist Monthly Edited by S. V. Ghate) of Nov. 
’37 May and June 1038. 

AJAY KUMAR GHOSH, 


Bombay, 
25th Sept. W9. 



TROTSKYISM OR LENINISM ? 


Comrades ! Little remains for me to say after the 
full report of Comrade Kamenev. T shall confine myself 
therefore, to the exposure of certain legends circulated by 
Comrade Trotsky and his adherents regarding the October 
uprising, regarding the role of Comrade Trotsky in the up¬ 
rising, regarding the Puity and the preparation for October, 
etc. 1 shall also refer to Trotskyism as a peculiar ideology, 
incompatible *with Leninism, and to the task of the Party 
in connection with the latest literary contributions of 
Comrade Trotsky. 

I. The Facts Concerning the October Uprising 

First of all, about the October uprising. A rumour is 
being persistently circulated among the members of the 
Party to the effect that the Central Committee as a whole 
was opposed to the uprising in October 1917. It is usually 
related that on October 10, when the Central Committee 
passed the decision to organize the uprising, the majority 
of the Central Committee at first declared itself against the 
uprising, but at that moment, a worker, supposedly rushed 
into the meeting of the Central Committee and said: “You 
are deciding against the uprising, but let me tell you that 
the uprising will take place anyhow, in spite of every¬ 
thing.” . It is further alleged that after these threats.the 
Central Committee winced, re-opened the question of the 
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uprising and passed a decision to organize an uprising. This 
is not a mere rumour, comrades. This is stated by the 
famous John Reed in his book, Ten Days that Shook the 
World. He was remote from our Party and of course could 
not know the history of our secret meeting of October 10 
and therefore fell a victim to the gossip which emanated 
from Messrs. Sukhanov and Co. This tale went round 
and was then repeated in a number of pamphlets issuing 
from the pens of Trotskyists, including one of the latest 
pamphlets on the October Revolution written by Comrade 
Syrkin. These rumours are strongly supported in the 
latest literary contributions of Comrade Trotsky. It goes 
without saying that all these and similar Arabian-Night 
tales are at variance with the facts and that nothing of the 
kind took place, or could have taken place, at the meeting 
of the Central Committee. We might therefore have 
ignored these absurd rumours: many a rumour is concocted 
in the private Btudies of the members of the opposition or 
persons remote from the Party. And indeed, that is the 
way we have acted hitherto, paying no attention, for in¬ 
stance, to the errors of John Reed, nor troubling to correct 
these errors. But after the latest utterances of Comrade 
Trotsky, it is no longer possible to ignore such legends, 
for an attempt is made to bring up the youth on such 
legends, and unfortunately some measure of success has 
been achieved in his respect. I must therefore counterpose 
the actual facts to these absurd rumours. 

I take the minutes of the meeting of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of our Party on October 10 (23), 1917. Present: 
Lepi», Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin, Trotsky, Sver41pv, 
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Uritsky, Dzerzhinsky, Kollontfii, Bubnov, Sokolnikov and 
Lomov. Current events and the question of the uprising 
are discussed. After a debate. Comrade Lenin’s resolution 
(»n the uprising is put to vote. The resolution is passed 
by a majority vote of ten to two. It seems elear : the 
Central Committee, by a majority of ten to two, resolved 
to pass on to the immediate praetical work of organizing 
the uprising. At that very meeting the Central Committee 
elects a political centre to lead the uprising, to be called 
the Political Bureau and to consist of: Lenin, Zinoviev, 
Stalin, Kamenev, Trotsky, Sokolnikov and Bubnov. 

These are the facts. 

These no antes at one stroke destroy several legends. 
They destroy the legend that the majority of the Central 
Committee was allegedly opposed to the uprising. They 
also destroy the legend that the Central Committee was 
on the point of splitting over the question of the uprising. 
From the minutes it is clear that the opponents of an 
immediate uprising-Comrades Kamenev and Zinoviev— 
entered the organ of the political leadership of the uprising 
on a par with the advocates of the uprising. There was 
no question, nor could there have been any question, of a 
split. 

Comrade Trotsky assures us that during October we 
had a Right wing in our Party, represented by Comrades 
Kamenev and Zinoviev, who were almost social-democrats. 
The only thing not comprehensible is how it could happen 
that the Party in such event avoided a split; how it could 
happen that the differences of opinion with Comrades 
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Karaonev and Zinoviev lasted only a few days; how it 
could happen that these comrades, in spite of the diffe¬ 
rences of opinion, wore placed by the Party at very im¬ 
portant posts, were elected to the political centre of the 
uprising, etc. The Party is sufficiently aware of Lenin’s 
relentlessness in regard to social-democrats ; the Party 
knows that Lenin would not for a moment have agreed to 
keep in the Party, and what is more, at most important 
posts, comrades with a social-democratic frame of mind. 
How is it to be explained that the Party avoided a split ? 
This is explained by the fact that in spite of the differences 
of opinion, these comrades were old Bolsheviks. What 
was that common ground ? It was the identity of views on 
fundamental ques'/ions: on the character of the Russian 
Revolution, on the driving forces of the revolution, on the 
role of the peasantry, on the principles of Party leadership, 
etc. Without such common ground a split would have 
been inevitable. No split took place and the differences 
of opinion lasted only a few days because, and only because 
Comrades Kamenev and Zinoviev were Leninists, Bolshe¬ 
viks. 

Let us now pass on to the legend about the special 
role of Comrade Trotsky in the October Revolution. The 
Trotskyists are intent on spreading a rumour to the effect 
that Comrade Trotsky was the inspirer and only leader of 
the October uprising. These rumours arc spread with 
particular assiduity by Comrade Lenzner, the so-called 
editor of Comrade Trotsky's works. Comrade Trotsky 
himself, by systematically avoiding mentiou of the Party, 
tiie Central Cojacaittoe gf the Jtyrty a n4 the ^eajngra^ 
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Committee of the Party, by hushing up the leading role 
of these organizations in the uprising and emphatically 
pushing himself to the fore as the central figure of the 
October uprising, intentionally or unintentionally contri¬ 
butes to the dissemination of the rumours about a special 
role of Comrade Trotsky in the uprising. I am far from 
denying the undoubtedly important role of Comrade 
Trotsky in the uprising. But I must state that Comrade 
Trotsky did not and could not have played any special 
role in the October uprising ; that, being the president of 
the Petrograd Soviet, he only carried into effect the will 
of the respective Party authorities, which guided every 
step of Comrade Trotsky. This may appear strange to 
Philistines like Sukhanov, but the facts, the actual facts 
fully and entirely bear out this assertion. 

Let us take the minutes of the next meeting of the 
Central Committee, on October 16, 1917. Present: the 
members of the Central Committee, plus the representa¬ 
tives of the Leingrad Committee, plus the representatives 
of the military organization, of the factory Committees, of 
the trade unions, the railway men. In addition to the 
members of the Central Committee there are present: 
Krylenko, Shotman, Kalinin, Volodarsky, Shlyapnikov, 
Latsis and others. Twenty-five persons in all. The question 
of the uprising is discussed from its purely practical and 
organizational aspect. Lenin's resolution on the uprisings 
passed by a majority of twenty to two, three persons 
abstaining from voting. A practical centre is elected to take 
charge of organizing the uprising. Who is elected to this 
centre? Five were elected to it: Sverdlov, Stalin, Dzerzhii*- 
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sky, Bubnov and Uritsky. The tasks of the practical 
centre were : to direct all the practical organs of the up- 
rising, in accordance with the directives of the Central 
Committee. Thus, as you see, something “ terrible ” took 
place at this meeting of the Central Committee, i.e., H in 
some mysterious way” the “ inspirer,” the " principal 
figure,” the “ only leader” of the uprising, Comrade 
Trotsky, did not get on the practical centre, whioh was 
called upon to lead the uprising. How can this be 
reconciled with the current notion about Comrade Trotsky’s 
special role ? Doesn't all this looks somewhat “ strange,” 
as Sukhanov or the Trotskyists would say ? Yet there is 
really nothing strange about it, for Comrade Trotsky, who 
was a relative newcomer in our Party in the period of 
October, did not, and could not have played any special 
role either in the Party or in the October uprising. Like 
all the responsible functionaries, he was only executing the 
will of the Central Committee and its organs. Anyone 
familiar with the machinery of the leadership of the 
Bolshevik Party, will quite readily understand that it could 
not have been otherwise : had Comrade Trotsky only acted 
contrary to the will of the Central Commit ee, tie would 
have forfeited all influence on the course >f events. All 
talk about a special role of Comrade Trotsky is a legend, 
spread by obliging “Party” gossip-mongers. 

This does not, of course, mean that the October up¬ 
rising did not have its inspirer. No, it did have its inspirer 
and leader, But that was Lenin and not somebody else, 
the same Lenin whose resolutions Were passed by the 
Central Committee when it* decided the question of the 
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Uprising, the same Lenin who though under-ground,*' was 
not prevented thereby from being the true inspirer of the 
uprising, in spite of Comrade Trotsky’s assertion. It is 
Stupid and ridiculous to try now by chatter about under¬ 
ground life to camouflage the undoubted fact that V. 1, 
Lenin, the leader of the Party, was the inspirer of the 
uprising. 

Such are the facte. 

Some say: Let us admit this, still it is impossible to 
deny that Comrade Trotsky fought well at the time of 
October, Yes, that is true, Comrade Trotsky really fought 
well during October. But Comrade Trotsky was not the 
only one who fought well during the period of October; 
even such people ns the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
who then stood shoulder to shoulder with the Bolsheviks, 
did not fight badly, In general, 1 must state that during a 
victorious uprising, when the enemy is isolated and the 
rebellion is spreading, it is not difficult to fight well. In 
such moments even backward people become heroes. 
However, the struggle of the proletariat is not a solid 
advance, a solid series of successes. The struggle of the 
proletariat has also its trials, its reverses- Not be who dis¬ 
plays courage in the period of a victorious uprising is a 
genuine revolutionary, but he who, while being able to 
fight well during the victorious advance of the revolution, 
is also able to display courge during the period when the 
revolution is in retreat, when the proletariat is defeated ; 
who does not lose his head and flinch when the revolution 
meets with setbacks, when the enemy gains successes; who 
does not become panic-stricken and seized with despair 
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during the period when the revolution is in retreat. The 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries did not fight badly in support 
of the Bolsheviks during October. However, who does not 
know that these “brave” fighters became panic-stricken 
during the Brest period, when the advance of German im* 
pcrialism plunged them into despair and hysterics. It is 
an extremely sad but undoubted fact that Comrade 
Trotsky, who fought well during the October period, 
lacked the courage during the Brest period, the period 
when the revolution received temporary setbacks, to show 
sufficient firmness at that difficult moment and not to 
follow in the footsteps of the Left Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries. Beyond dispute the moment was difficult, it was 
necessary to display special courage and iron self-control 
in order not to become confused, to retreat in time, to 
accept the peace terms in time, to withdraw the proletarian 
army from the blows of German imperialism, to preserve 
the peasant reserves, and after thus obtaining a respite to 
strike at the enemy with renewed vigour. However, 
Comrade Trotsky unfortunately did not display such 
courage and such revolutionary firmness at that difficult 
moment. In the opinion of Comrade Trotsky, the funda¬ 
mental lesson of the proletarian revolution consists in not 
having flinched at the time of October. This is wrong, 
for tiiis assertion of Comrade Trotsky’s contains only a 
fraction of tlie truth about the lessons of the revolution. 
The whole truth about the lessons of the proletarian 
revolution consists in “not flinching” not only in the days 
when the revolution is advancing, but also in the days of 
its retreat’ when the enemy is gaining the upper hand and 
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tho revolution suffers reverse?*. The revolution has not 
been exhausted by October. October is only the begining 
of the proletarian revolution, It is bad enough if flinching 
is evinced during an uprising in the ascendent. It is still 
worse when there is flinching after the seizure of power 
when the revolution is undergoing heavy ordeals. To 
retain power the day after the revolution is no less important 
than to seize power . If Comrade Trotsky flinched during 
the Brest period, at a time when our revolution was 
passing through a severe trial, when matters went almost 
as far as the surrender of power, he must understand that 
the October mistakes of Kamenev and Zinoviev bad 
absolutely nothing to do with it. 

Such is the ease with the legends about the October 
uprising. 

II- The Party and the Preparation for October 

Lot us now pass on to tlic question of the preparation 
for October. 

If one listens to Comrade Trotsky, one might think 
the Parly of the Bolsheviks during the entire preparatory 
period from March to October did nothing but mark time, 
was torn by internal contradictions and*hampered Lenin in 
every way, and that but for Comrade Trotsky no one 
knows what would have been the ending of the October 
Revolution. It is somewhat amusing to hear these strange 
speeches about the Party from the mouth of Comrade 
Trotsky, who declared in the same “ Preface ” to the third 
volume that the “Party serves as the principal instrument 
pf tfye jprol^tajiaii revolution/’ th^t “witjaoqt the Party, 
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over the head of the Party, by eluding the Party, by means 
of a substitute for the Party, the proletarian revolution 
cannot win,” and Allah himself will fail to understand how 
our revolution could be victorious, if “its basic instrument” 
proved unserviceable, while there is no possibility—so it 
turns out- -of winning “by eluding the Party.” However, 
it is not the first time that Comrade Trotsky treats us to 
his antics. It is to be assumed that the amusing speeches 
about our Party are part and parcel of the usual oddities 
of Comrade Trotsky. 

Let us briefly review the history of the preparation 
for October according to periods : 

(1) The period of the new orientation of the Party (March 
April.) The principal facts of this period: a) overthrow of 
tsarism, b) of the Provisional Government (dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie), c) appearance of the Soviets of Workers 5 
and Soldiers' Deputies (dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry), d) diarchy, c?) April demonstration, f) first 
Government crisis. 

The characteristic trait of this period is the fact that 
the dictorship of the bourgeoisie and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry simultaneously co-exist side 
by side, the latter dictatorship confiding in the former, 
believing in its peaceful aspirations, voluntarily yielding its 
power to the bourgeoisie and thus transforming itself into 
its apendage. So far, there are no serious conflicts between 
the two dictatorships. Ou the contrary, there is a “liaison 
commission.” 
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This was a very great turning point in the history of 
Russia and an unprecedented turn in the history of our 
Party. The old pre-revolutionary platform of the direct 
overthrow of the government was clear and definite, but it 
no longer fitted the new conditions of struggle. Now it 
was no longer possible to advance directly to the overthrow 
of the Government, because it was bound up with the 
soviets, which were under the influence of the defencists, 
arid the Party would have had to wage war both against 
the government and against the soviets, which was beyond 
its strength. However, it was also impossible to follow the 
policy of supporting the Provisional Government, for it 
was a government of imperialism. In the condition of 
struggle a new orientation of the Party became necessary. 
The Party (its majority) gropingly proceeded to this new 
orientation. It adopted the policy of having the soviets 
exercise pressure on the Provisional Government in the 
question of peace, and did not venture all at once to take 
any step beyond the old slogan of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry to the new slogan of the rule 
of the soviets. This half-way policy was intended to enable 
the soviets to perceive the truly imperialist nature of the 
Provisional Government, from the concrete questions of 
jieace and thereby rip the soviets loose from the Provi¬ 
sional Government. However, this position was utterly 
erroneous, for it begot pacifist illusions, poured, water on 
the mill of defencism and hampered the revolutionary 
education of the masses. In those days I shared this 
erroneous position with other Party comrades, and com¬ 
pletely renounced it only in the middle of April, when l 
* c 
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endorsed Lenin’s theses.* A new orientation was necessary. 
Lenin gave the Party this now orientation in his famous 
April theses. I do not enlarge on these theses, as they 
are known to all. Were there any differences of opinion 
between the Party and Lenin at that time Yes, there 
were: How long did these differences of opinion last ? Not 
more than two weeks. The All-City Conference of the 
Leningrad organization (second half of April), which 
adopted Lenin’s theses, was a turning point in the develop¬ 
ment of our Party. The All-Russian April Conference (end 
of April) only completed the work of the Leningrad Con¬ 
ference on an All-Russian scale, welding nine-tenths of its 
members to the unified position of the Party. 

Now, after seven years, Comrade Trotsky takes malig¬ 
nant joy in the former differences of opinion among the 
Bolsheviks, depicting these differences of opinion as 
verging on a struggle of two parties within Bolshevism. 
However, in the first place, Comrade Trotsky unconscion¬ 
ably overdoes matters in this connection, for the Party of 
the Bolsheviks passed through those dissontions without 
the slightest tremor. Second, our Party would have been 
a caste and not a revolutionary party had it not allowed 
certain shades of opinion in its midst, and it is woll known 
that we had differences of opinion also in the past e.g., at 
the time of the Third Duma, which, however, did not 
prevent unity in our Party. Third, it will not be amiss to 
ask what was then the position of Comrade Trotsky 

* It is well-known that Comrade Zinoviev, whom Comrade 
Trotsky is ready to transform into a “ Hilfordingian,” fully and 
completely shared Lenin’s point of view. 
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himself, who is now rojoioing with such malignant glee 
in the former differences of opinion among the Bolsheviks ? 
Comrade Lenzner, the so-called editor of the works of 
Comrade Trotsky, assures us that the American letters of 
Comrade Trotsky (March), “ fully anticipated ” Lenin's 
Letters from Afar (March), which lay at the basis of Lenin's 
April theses. These are the very words used: “ fully 
anticipatedComrade Trotsky does not object to such an 
analogy, apparently accepting it with gratitude. How. 
ever, in the first place, Comrade Trotsky's letters are 
u altogether unlike ” Lenin's lottors both in spirit and in 
their conclusion, for they fully reflect Trotsky’s anti- 
Bolshevik slogan : “ No tsar, but a workers’ government,” 
a slogan .which means a revolution without the peasantry. 
Tt suffices to glance through these two sets of letters to 
become convinced of this. Second, in such a case, how are 
we to explain the fact that Lenin deemed it necessary to 
dissociate himself from Comrade Trotsky the. very next day 
after his arrival from,, abroad ? Who does not know of the 
repeated statements of Lenin to the effect that Trotsky’s 
slogan “ No tsar, but a workers’ government ” is an attempt 
to “skip the peasant movement, which has not yet outlived 
itself,” that this slogan means “ playing at seizing power 
by a workers' government ? ” 4 ' 

What can there be in common between Lenin’s Bolshe¬ 
vik theses and the anti-Bolshevik scheme of Comrade 

■* See Lenin, Collected Works , Uolumo XX, Part I, p. 124^ 
‘ ‘ Lottors on Taeties,” Soo also Reports at the Leningrad All-City 
Conference and at the All-Russian Conference of tho Russian Com¬ 
munist Party (middle and end of April 1917.) 
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Trotsky with its " playing at seizing power ” ? Where do 
people get this passion of comparing a hovel to Mont Blano ? 
Why was it necessary for Comrade Lenzner to pile on this 
risky addition to the heap of old legends about our revolu¬ 
tion, this further legend about Trotsky’s “ anticipating ” 
Lenin’s famous Letters from Afar in his American letters ? ** 

* * One of these legends is the very widely circulated version 
about Trotsky’s having been the “only” or “chief organizAor” of the 
victories on the civil war fronts. In the interest of truth I must 
declare, comrades, that this version is altogether at variance with 
the facts. I am far from denying the important role Comrade 
Trotsky played in the civil war. But I must declare with the utmost 
emphasis that tho high honour of organizing our victories belongs 
not to any individual person, but to the great collective of front- 
rank workers of our country—the Russian Communist Party. 
Perhaps it would not bo amiss to cite a few instances. You know 
that Kolchak and Denikin were regarded as the principal enemies of 
the Soviet republic. You know that our country breathed freely 
only after conquering these enemies. And history roconIs t bat our 
army finally routed both these enemies, i. e.. both Kolchak and 
Denikin, in spite of the plans of Comrade Trotsky. Judge for 
yourselves : 

1. About Kolchak. Tt is the summer of 1911b Our army 
advances against Kolchak and operates noar Ufa. There is a meeting 
of the Cent ral Committee. Comrade Trotsky proposes to hold hack 
the advance on the line of tho Bye lay a River (near Ufa), leaving the 
Urals in the hands of Kolchak, to remove some of tho troops from 
the Kusteru front and throw them across to the Southern front., A 
heated debate takes place. The Central Committee does not agree 
with Comrade Trotsky, finding that the Urals with their factories 
ami railway network ought imt to he left in the hands of Kolchak, 
as ho could easily recuperate there, rally his forces and appear once 
more on the Volga—it is neeossnry first to drive Kolchak boyond tho 
Ural mountain chain into t he steppes of Siberia and only thereafter 
engage in diverting forces south. The Central Committee rejects 
Comrade Tmtskv s plan/ Tho hitter resigns. Tho Central Com¬ 
mittee does not accept his resignation, Vutsetis, the cornmandcr iii- 
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There is good reason for saying that an obliging bear is 
mope dangerous than an enemy, 

(2) The period of the revolutionary mobilization of the 
masses (May-August). The prinoipal facts of this period 
are ; (a) the April demonstration in Leningrad and the for¬ 
mation of a coalition government with the participation of 
socialists *'; (b) the First of May demonstrations in the 
principal centres of Russia under the slogan of “ democratic 
peaoe ; (c) the Juno demonstration in Leningrad under 
the main slogan of “ Down with the Capitalist Ministers ! 91 
(d) the June offensive at the front and the reverses of the 
Russian army ; (e) the July armed demonstration in Lenin¬ 
grad, the withdrawal of the Cadet ministers from the 
government; (f) the bringing of counter-revolutionary troops 
from the front, the demolition of the editorial offices of 

chief, who supports Comrade Trotsky’s plan, resigns. His place is 
taken by a new commandor-in-chief. Comrade Kamenev. From 
this moment. Comrade Trotsky ceases to take a diroot part' in the 
operations of the Eastern front. 

2. About Denikin. Jt is the autumn of 1911). The advance 
against Denikin fails. The ‘‘steel ring" around (Mamontov s raid) 
is an obvious failure. Denikin takes Kursk. Denikin approaches 
Orel. Comrade Trotsky is summoned from the Southern front to 
attend a meeting of the Centra/ Committee. The Central Committee 
recognizes the position as alarming and decides to recall Comrade 
Trotsky and dispatch now military workers to the Southern front. 
The new military workers demand that Comrade Trotsky slop 
“interfering" wdth the operations outlie Southern front. Comrade 
Trot sky withdraws from direct participation in t he operations on 
the Southern front. The operations cm the Southern front , up to 
and including our capture of Rostov-on-Don and Odessa, proceed 
without Comrade Trotsky. 

JLot anyone try to disprove these facts, 
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Pravda> the struggle of the counter-revolution against the 
soviets and the formation of a new coalition government 
headed by Kerensky; (g) the Sixth Congress of the Party, 
which issued the slogan of preparing for the armed uprising ; 
(h) the counter-revolutionary State Conference and the 
general strike in Moscow; (i) the unsuccessful advance of 
Kornilov on Leningrad, the revival of the soviets, the 
resignation of the Cadets and the formation of the 
“ Directorate.” 

The intensification of the crisis and the disturbance of 
the unstable equilibrium hetwocn the Soviets and the 
Provisional Government, which for bettor or for worse 
existed during the preceding period, must be considered 
the characteristic features of this period. Diarchy has be¬ 
come intolerable to both sides. The frail body of the 
“ liaison commission ” is on its last logs. “ Governmental 
crisis ” and “ ministerial leap-frog ” wore on everybody's 
tongue in those days. The crisis at the front and the chaos 
in the rear were having their effect, strengthening the 
extreme wings and pressing the coneiliationists and the 
defenoists from both sides. The revolution is being mobi- 
lizied, calling forth the mobilization of the counter-revolu¬ 
tion and evokes a new surge of the revolutionary tide. The 
question of the transfer of power to a new class becomes 
the burning question of the hour. 

Were there any differences of opinion within our Party 
at that time ? Yes, there were. But they were exclusively 
of a practical nature, in spite of the assertions of Comrade 
Trotsky who tries to discover a “Right” and a “Left” 
wing in the Party, ix. } these differences of opinion were 
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such that, generally spoaking, without them there is no 
active Party life, no real Party work. 

Comrade Trotsky is wrong when ho assures us that the 
April demonstration in Leningrad evoked dissensions within 
the Central Committee. The Central Committee was ab¬ 
solutely united on this question, condemning the attempt 
of a group of comrades to arrest the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment at a time when the Bolsheviks constituted a minority 
both in the soviets and in the army. Had Comrade Trotsky 
written the “ history ” of the October Revolution not a la 
Sukhanov, but according to actual documents, he would 
easily have convinced himself of the erroneousness of his 
assertion. 

Comrade Trotsky is absolutely wrong when he asserts 
that the attempt “ on Lenin’s initiative ” to organize a 
demonstration oil June 9 was decried as “ adventurism ” by 
the “ Right ” members of the Central Committee. If 
Comrade Trotsky had not written a la Sukhanov, he would 
have known for certain that the demonstration of Juno 9 
was postnoned in full agreement with Lonin, and the post¬ 
ponement was oven defended by Lenin, in his great speech 
at the famous meeting of the Leningrad Committee (see 
minutes of the Leningrad Committee). 

Comrade Trotsky is absolutely wrong when he speaks 
of “ tragic ” dissensions within the Central Committee in 
connection with the July armed demonstration. Comrade 
Trotsky is simply fabricating when he presumes that certain 
members of the leading group of the Central Committee 
“ must have regarded the July episode as a harmful adven¬ 
ture. n Comrade Trotsky, who at that time was not yet a 
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member of our Central Committee and who was only our 
soviet parliamentarian, might, of course, not have known 
that the Central Committee regarded the July demonstra¬ 
tion only as a means of probing the enemy, that the Central 
Committee (and Lenin) did not want to transform, and did 
not even think of transforming, the demonstration into an 
uprising, at a time when the sovie t of the capital were 
still hacking the defencists. It is quite possible that some 
of the Bolsheviks were actually whining in connection with 
the duly defeat. I am aware, for instance, that some of 
the Bolsheviks arrested at that time wore even ready to 
quit our ranks. But. to draw conclusions on that account 
against some alleged “ Rights/’ supposedly members of the 
Central Committee, is tantamount to distorting history in 
defiance of all decency. 

Comrade Trotsky is wrong when he declares that during 
the Kornilov days a section of the leaders of the Party dis¬ 
played a tendency to form a bloc with the defencists to 
support the Provisional Government. This has reference, 
of course, to those same alleged “ Rights ” who are distur¬ 
bing Comrade Trotsky’s peace of mind. Comrade Trotsky 
is wrong, since documents are in existence, such as the 
central organ of the Party of that period, which upset Com¬ 
rade Trotsky’s assertions, Comrade Trotsky cites Lenin’s 
letter to the Central Committee with a warning against 
supporting Kerensky. But Comrade Trotsky does not 
understand Lenin’s letters, their significance, their object. 
Lenin in his letters sometimes intentionally runs ahead, 
bringing into the limelight possible errors that might be 
committed and criticizing them in advance, for the purpose 
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of warning the Party and ensuring it against mistakes 
or sometimes he overstates a “ trifling incident ” and makes 
a “ fly look like an elephant ” to the same pedagogic end. 
A leader of the Party, especially if he lives “ underground,'* 
cannot act otherwise, for he must see further ahead than 
his comrade-at-arms and is in duty bound to sound the 
alarm over every possible mistake and even over “ trifling 
incidents.” But to draw the conclusion from such letters 
of Lenin’s (and there are quite a few such letters of his) 
that there were “ tragic ” differences of opinion and to 
trumpet it about means not to understand the letters of 
Lenin, not to know Lenin. This may explain why Trotsky 
sometimes hits exceedingly wide of the mark. In brief: 
in the days of the Kornilov action there were no, virtually 
no, dissensions in the Central Committee. 

After the July defeat, there really arose a difference of 
opinion between the Central Committee and Lenin on the 
question of the fate of the soviets. It is well known that 
Lenin, wishing to focus the attention of the Party on the 
preparation for an uprising outside the soviets, warned 
against becoming infatuated with the soviets, figuring that 
the soviets defiled by the defencists, had already become a 
hollow shell. The Central Committee and the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Party adopted a more cautious line, holding 
that there was no ground for believing a revival of the 
soviets impossible. The Kornilov affair showed that that 
decision was correct. However, this difference of opinion 
was of no practical importance to the Party. Subsequently 
Lenin acknowledged that the line taken up by the Sixth 

6 , October Revolution* 
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Congress was correct. It is interesting to note that Com¬ 
rade Trotsky did not clutch at this difference of opinion 
and did not magnify it to “ monstrous ” proportions. 

A united, well-knit party occupying the centre of the 
revolutionary mobilization of the masses—sinh is the 
picture of the state of our Party during this period. 

(3) Tht period of the organization of tht assault (Septan- 
btr-Octoba •). The basic facts of this period arc: (a) the 
convocation of the Democratic Conference and the failure 
of the idea of a bloc with the Cadets; (b) the passing over 
of the Moscow and Leningrad Soviets to the side of the 
Bolsheviks ; (c) the Congress of the Soviets of the Northern 
Region and the decision of the Leningrad Soviet opposing 
the withdrawal of the troops ; (d) the decision of the Central 
Committee of the Party on the uprising and the formation 
of the Military-Revolutionary Committee of the Leningrad 
Soviet; (e) the decision of the Leningrad garrison to give 
armed support to the Leningrad Soviet and the organiza¬ 
tion of a system of commissars of the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee; (f) the action of the Bolshevik armed forces 
and the furrest of the members of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment ; (g) the seizure of power by the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee of the Leningrad Soviet and the establishment 
of a Council of People's Commissars by the Second Congress 
of Soviets. 

The rapid growth of the crisis, the utter confusion in 
the ruling circles, the isolation of the Socialist-Revolution* 
aries and of the Mensheviks and the mass desertion of tja© 
yacillating elements to the side of the Bolsheviks must he 
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considered the characteristic feature of this period. One 
unique feature of the tactics of the revolution during this 
period deserves to be noted, This feature consists in this: 
that the revolution tries to make every, or almost every, step of 
its offensive look like a defensive measure. The refusal to 
evacuate the army was undoubtedly a serious offensive step 
of the revolution, yet this offensive was effected under the 
slogan of the defence of Leningrad against a possible attack 
by the foreign enemy, Undoubtedly the formation of the 
Military-Revolutionary Committee was an even more grave 
offensive step, directed against the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, yet it was carried out under the slogan of organizing 
Soviet control over the activities of the district military 
headquarters. Undoubtedly the open passing over of the 
garrison to the side of the Military-Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee and the organization of a network of Soviet com¬ 
missars betokened the beginning of an uprising, yet these 
steps were carried out by the revolution under the slogan 
of the defence of the Leningrad Soviet against any possible 
action by the counter-revolution. The revolution seemed to 
camouflage its offensive steps with a smoke-screen of defence, 
in order to draw the hesitant , vacillating elements the more 
easily within its orbit . This may explain the outwardly 
defensive character of the speeches, articles and slogans of 
this period, which none the less are of a profoundly aggres, 
sive nature as regards their inner content. 

Were there any differences of opinion during that 
period within the Central Committee ? Yes, there were, 
and they were of no small importance. 1 have already 
mentioned the differences of opinion regarding the uprising, 
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They were fully reflected in the minutes of the Central 
Committee of October 10 and 16, Therefore, I shall not 
repeat what was stated before, It is now necessary to dwell 
on three questions: on participation in the Pre-Parliament, 
on the role of the soviets in the uprising and on timing the 
uprising. This is the more necessary since Comrade Trotsky 
in his zeal to thrust himself into a conspicuous place has 
“inadvertently” misrepresented Lenin’s position on the 
last two questions. 

There is no doubt that the differences of opinion on 
the question of the Pre-Parliament were of a serious nature. 
What was really the object of the Pre-Parliament ? It was 
to help the bourgeoisie push the soviets into the back¬ 
ground and to lay the foundations of bourgeois parliamen¬ 
tarism. It is another question whether the Pre-Parliament 
could fulfil this task in the revolutionary situation which 
had taken shape. Events showed that this object could 
not be attained and that the Pre-Parliament itself was but 
the abortive fruit of the Kornilov affair. But the Men¬ 
sheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries undoubtedly 
pursued precisely this purpose when they set up the Pre- 
Parliament. What could the participation of the Bolshe¬ 
viks in the Pre-Parliament mean under such conditions ? 
Nothing more or less than a misleading of the proletarian 
masses in regard to the actual complexion of the Pre- 
Parliament. This largely explains the passion with which 
Lenin, in his letters, castigates the advocates of participa¬ 
tion in the Pre-Parliament. Participation in the Pre-Parlia¬ 
ment was undoubtedly a serious mistake. But it would he 
a mistake to imagine, as Co*nr&de Trotsky does, that the 
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advooatee of participation entered the Pre-Parliament for 
the purpose of doing organic work, for the purpose of 
“directing the labour movement” “into the channel of 
Sooial-Democraoy,” This is altogether wrong. This is not 
true, Had this been right, the Party would not have 
auooeeded in eliminating this error “in no time,” by a de¬ 
monstrative exit from the Pre-Parliament. The vitality 
and revolutionary power of our Party expressed itself, inei« 
dentally, in that it instantly corrected this mistake. And 
then, allow me to correct a small inexactitude which found 
its way into the communication of Comrade Lenzner, the 
“editor” of Comrade Trotsky’s works and which concerns 
the meeting of the Bolshevik fraction that settled the 
question of the Pre-Parliament. Comrade Lenzner informs 
us that there were two reporters at this meeting : Kamenev 
and Trotsky. This is wrong. As a matter of fact there 
were four reporters : two spoke in favour of boycotting the 
Pre-Parliament (Trotsky and Stalin) and two were for 
participation (Kamenev and Nogin). 

Comrade Trotsky fares worse yet when dealing with 
Lenin’s position in regard to the form of the uprising. 
Trotsky implies that, according to Lenin, the Party was to 
seize power in October “independent of the soviet and 
behind its back.” (Of. On Lenin , [Russian] p. 71.) After¬ 
wards in criticizing this balderdash ascribed to Lenin, 
Comrade Trotsky skips and frolics about and in the end 
delivers himself of the following patronizing phrase : “This 
would have been a mistake.” Comrade Trotsky is here 
telling an untruth about Lenin ; he distorts Lenin’s view 
pn the role of the soviets ia the uprising. A heap of docij- 
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merits oould be adduced to prove that Lenin proposed to 
seize power through the soviets, either the Leningrad or 
the Mosoow Soviet, and not behind the back of the soviets. 
Why did Comrade Trotsky need this more than strange 
legend about Lenin ? 

Nor does Trotsky improve matters when he “analyses” 
the position of the Central Committee and of Lenin on 
timing the uprising. When reporting the famous Central 
Committee meeting of October 10, Comrade Trotsky asserts 
that at this meeting “ a resolution was carried to the effect 
that the uprising was to take place not later than October 
15.” ( Cf. On Lenin , [Russian] p. 72.) He would have the 
Central Committee time the uprising for October 15, and 
then break this decision by putting off the date of the 
uprising to October 25. Is this right ? No, it is not. 
During this period the Central Committee adopted only 
two resolutions on the uprising—one on October 10 and 
one on October 16. Let us read these resolutions. 

The Central Committee resolution of October 10 reads : 

The Central Committee recognizes that the international position 
of the Russian revolution (the mutiny in the Gorman navy, as an 
extreme token of the growth of the world socialist revolution 
throughout the whole of Europe ; the threat of peace among the 
imperialists,* for the purpose of stifling the revolution in Russia) as 
well as the military situation (the undoubted intention of the Russian 
bourgeoisie and of Kerensky and Co. to surrender Petrograd to the 
Germans); and winning the majority in the soviets by the proletarian 
party—all this taken in connect,ion with the peasant uprising and the 
change in the peoples’ confidence in favour of our Party (elections in 
Moscow); finally the obvious preparation for a second Kornilov 
affair (the evacuation of troops from Petrograd, tho moving of 

* Obviously this should read “separate peace,” 
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ospacks to Potrograd, the encirclement of Minsk by Cossacks, otc.), 
all this places the armed uprising on the order of the day. 

Recognizing thus that an armed uprising is inevitable and has 
fully maturod, tho Central Committee instructs all the organizations 
of the Party to be guided accordingly and discuss and settle all 
practical questions from this point of view (the Congress of Soviets 
of the Northern Region, tho withdrawal of the troops from Potrograd, 
the action taken by the people of Moscow and of Minsk, etc#) 

The resolution of the conference of the Central Com¬ 
mittee with the responsible Party workers, dated October 
10, reads: 

The meeting wholo-hoartodly greets and fully supports tho re¬ 
solution of the Central Committee, calls oil all organizations aud on 
all workers and soldiers for an all-sided and most intense preparation 
of the armed uprising, for tho support of the contre sot up by tho 
, Central Committee for that purpose, and expresses its full conviction 
^ that the Central Committee and tho soviet will indicate in due time 
a favourable moment and expedient methods of attack. 

You see, Comrade Trotsky’s memory failed him as 
regards the date of the uprising and the resolution of the 
Central Committee concerning the uprising. 

Comrade Trotsky is altogether wrong when he asserts 
that Lenin underestimated soviet legality, that Lenin failed 
to understand the great importance of the seizure of power 
by the All-Russian Congress of Soviets on October 25, that 
allegedly it was precisely for that reason that Lenin insisted 
on the seizure of power prior to October 25. This is wrong. 
Lenin proposed the seizure of power prior to October 25 
for two reasons. First, because the counter-revolutionaries 
could surrender Leningrad at any moment, which action 
would bleed white the incipient uprising and because for 
that very reason every day was precious, Second, beQausO 
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the mistake of the Leningrad Soviet, which had openly 
fixed and broadcast the date of the uprising (October 25), 
could not be corrected otherwise than by an actual uprising 
prior to this legal date of the uprisiug. The fact of the 
matter is that Lenin regarded an uprising as a work of art 
and he could not fail to know that an enemy informed 
(owing to the lack of caution on the part of the Leningrad 
Soviet) of the date of the uprising would try without fail 
to prepare himself for that day, and that, therefore, it was 
necessary to forestall the enemy , i.e., to begin the uprising 
absolutely before the legal date. This largely explains the 
passion with which Lenin, in his letters, castigated the 
fetishists of a date—of October 25. Events proved that 
Lenin was absolutely right. It is common knowledge that 
the uprising started before the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. It is common knowledge that power was actually 
seized before the opening of the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, and that it was seized not by the Congress of 
Soviets but by the Leningrad Soviet, by the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee. The Congress of Soviets merely 
accepted power at the hands of the Leningrad Soviet. That 
is why the long disquisitions of Comrade Trotsky about the 
importance of soviet legality are altogether superfluous. 

A live and powerful party, standing at the head of the 
revolutionary masses, storming and overthrowing the bour¬ 
geois power—such was the state of our Party during that 
period. 

That is how matters stand with the legends about the 
preparation for October. 
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of warning the Party and ensuring it against mistakes 
or sometimes he overstates a “ trifling incident ” and makes 
a 44 fly look like an elephant ” to the same pedagogic end. 
A leader of the Party, especially if he lives 14 underground/’ 
cannot act otherwise, for he must see further ahead than 
his comrade-at-arms and is in duty bound to sound the 
alarm over every possible mistake and even over 44 trifling 
incidents.” But to draw the conclusion from such letters 
of Lenin’s (and there are quite a few such letters of his) 
that there were “ tragic ” differences of opinion and to 
trumpet it about means not to understand the letters of 
Lenin, not to know Lenin. This may explain why Trotsky 
sometimes hits exceedingly wide of the mark. In brief: 
in the days of the Kornilov action there were no, virtually 
no, dissensions in the Central Committee. 

After the July defeat , there really arose a difference of 
opinion between the Central Committee and Lenin on the 
question of the fate of the soviets. It is well known that 
Lenin, wishing to focus the attention of the Party on the 
preparation for an uprising outside the soviets, warned 
against becoming infatuated with the soviets, figuring that 
the soviets defiled by the defencists, had already become a 
hollow shell. The Central Committee and the Sixth Con¬ 
gress of the Party adopted a more cautious line, holding 
that there was no ground for believing a revival of the 
soviets impossible. The Kornilov affair showed that that 
decision was correct. However, this difference of opinion 
was of no practical importance to the Party. Subsequently 
Lenin acknowledged that the line taken up by the Sixth 

6* October Revolution, 

* 
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Congress was correct. It is interesting to note that Com¬ 
rade Trotsky did not clutch at this difference of opinion 
and did not magnify it to “ monstrous ” proportions. 

A united, well-knit party occupying the centre of the 
revolutionary mobilization of the masses—such is the 
picture of the state of our Party during this period. 

(3) The period of th <’ organization of the amiult ( Septem¬ 
ber-October), The basic facts of this period are: (a) the 
convocation of the Democratic Conference and the failure 
of the idea of a bloc with the Cadets ; (!>) the passing over 
of the Moscow and Leningrad Soviets to the side of the 
Bolsheviks ; (c) the Congress of the Soviets of the Northern 
Region and the decision of the Leningrad Soviet opposing 
the withdrawal of the troops ; (d) the decision of the Central 
Committee of the Party on the uprising and the formation 
of the Military-Revolutionary Committee of the Leningrad 
Soviet; (e) the decision of t he Leningrad garrison to give 
armed support to the Leningrad Soviet and the organiza¬ 
tion of a system of commissars of the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee ; (f) the action of the Bolshevik armed forces 
and the arrest of the members of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment ; (g) the seizure of power by the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee of the Leningrad Soviet and the establishment 
of a Council of People's Commissars'by the Second Congress 
of Soviets. 

The rapid growth of the crisis, the utter confusion in 
the ruling circles, the isolation of the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and of the Mensheviks and the mass desertion of the 
vacillating elements to the side of the Bolsheviks must be 
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considered the characteristic feature of this period. One 
unique feature of the tactics of the revolution during this 
period deserves to be noted. This feature consists in this; 
that the revolution tries to make every , or almost every , step of 
its offensive look like a defensive measure . The refusal to 
evacuate the army was undoubtedly a serious offensive step 
of the revolution, yet this offensive was effected under the 
slogan of the defence of Leningrad against a possible attack 
by the foreign enemy. Undoubtedly the formation of the 
Military-Revolutionary Committee was an even more grave 
offensive step, directed against the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, yet it was carried out under the slogan of organizing 
Soviet control over the activities of the district military 
headquarters. Undoubtedly the open passing over of the 
garrison to the side of the Military-Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee and the organization of a network of Soviet com¬ 
missars betokened the beginning of an uprising, yet these 
steps were carried out by the revolution under the slogan 
of the defence of the Leningrad Soviet against any possible 
action by the counter-revolution. The revolution seemed to 
camouflage its offensive steps with a smoke-screen of defence , 
in order to draw the hesitant , vacillating elements the more 
easily within its orbit. This may explain the outwardly 
defensive character of the speeches, articles and slogans of 
this period, which none the less are of a profoundly aggres, 
sive nature as regards their inner content. 

Were there any differences of opinion during that 
period within the Central Committee ? Yes, there were,, 
and they were of no small importance. I have already 
mentioned the differences of opinion regarding the,uprising. 
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They were fully reflected in the minutes of the Central 
Committee of October 10 and 16, Therefore, I shall not 
repeat what was stated before. It is now necessary to dwell 
on three questions : on participation in the Pre-Parliament, 
on the role of the soviets in the uprising and on timing the 
uprising. This is the more necessary sinoe Comrade Trotsky 
in his zeal to thrust himself into a conspicuous place has 
“inadvertently” misrepresented Lenin’s position on the 
last two questions. 

There, is no doubt that the differences of opinion on 
the question of the Pre-Parliament were of a serious nature. 
What was really the object of the Pre-Parliament ? It was 
to help the bourgeoisie push the soviets into the back¬ 
ground and to lay the foundations of bourgeois parliamen¬ 
tarism. It is another question whether the Pre-Parliament 
could fulfil this task in the revolutionary situation which 
had taken shape. Events showed that this object could 
not be attained and that the Pre-Parliament itself was but 
the abortive fruit of the Kornilov affair. But the Men¬ 
sheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries undoubtedly 
pursued precisely this purpose when they set up the Pre- 
Parliament. What could the participation of the Bolshe¬ 
viks in the Pre-Parliament mean under such conditions ? 
Nothing more or less than a misleading of the proletarian 
masses in regard to the actual complexion of the Pre- 
Parliament. This largely explains the passion with which 
Lenin, in his letters, castigates the advocates of participa¬ 
tion in the Pre-Parliament. Participation in the Pre-Parlia¬ 
ment was undoubtedly a serious mistake. But it would be 
a mistake to imagine, as Comrade Trotsky does, that the 
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advocate* of participation entered the Pre-Parliament far 
the purpoae of doing organic work, for the purpose of 
‘‘directing the labour movement’* "into the ohannel of 
Social-Democracy,” This is altogether wrong. This is not 
true, Had this been right, the Party would not have 
succeeded in eliminating this error "in no time,” by a de¬ 
monstrative exit from the Pre-Parliament, The vitality 
and revolutionary power of our Party expressed itself, inoi* 
dentally, in that it instantly corrected this mistake. And 
then, allow me to correct a small inexactitude which found 
its way into the communication of Comrade Lenzner, the 
"editor” of Comrade Trotsky’s works and which concerns 
the meeting of the Bolshevik fraction that settled the 
question of the Pre-Parliament, Comrade Lenzner informs 
us that there were two reporters at this meeting : Kamenev 
and Trotsky, This is wrong. As a matter of fact there 
were four reporters : two spoke in favour of boycotting the 
Pre-Parliament (Trotsky and Stalin) and two were for 
participation (Kamenev and Nogin). 

Comrade Trotsky fares worse yet when dealing with 
Lenin’s position in regard to the form of the uprising. 
Trotsky implies that, according to Lenin, the Party was to 
seize power in October ‘‘independent of the soviet and 
behind its back.” • (Of. On Lenin , [Russian] p. 71.) After¬ 
wards in criticizing this balderdash ascribed to Lenin, 
Comrade Trotsky skips and frolics about and in the end 
delivers himself of the following patronizing phrase : “This 
would have been a mistake.” Comrade Trotsky is here 
telling an untruth about Lenin ; he distorts Lenin’s view 
pn the yole of the soviets in the uprising. A heap of docq- 
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ments could be adduced to prove that Lenin proposed to 
seize power through the soviets, either the Leningrad or 
the Moscow Soviot, and not behind the back of the soviets. 
Why did Comrade Trotsky need this more than strange 
legend about Lenin ? 

Nor does Trotsky improve matters when he “analyses” 
the position of the Central Committee and of Lenin on 
timing the uprising. When reporting the famous Central 
Committee meeting of October 10, Comrade Trotsky asserts 
that at this meeting “ a resolution was carried to the effect 
that the uprising was to take place not later than October 
15.” (Cf. On Lenin , [Russian] p. 72.) He would have the 
Central Committee time the uprising for October 15, and 
then break this decision by putting off the date of the 
uprising to October 25. Is this right ? No, it is not. 
During this period the Central Committee adopted only 
two resolutions on the uprising—one on October 10 and 
one on October 16. Let us read these resolutions. 

The Central Committee resolution of October 10 reads : 

The Central Committoo recognizes that, the international position 
of the Russian revolution (the mutiny in the Gorman navy, as an 
extreme token of the growth of the world socialist revolution 
throughout the whole of Europe ; the threat of peace among the 
imperialists,* for the purpose of stifling the revolution in Russia) as 
well as the military situation (the undoubted intention of the Russian 
bourgeoisie and of Kerensky and Co. to surrender Petrograd to the 
Germans); and winning the majority in the soviets by the proletarian 
party—all this taken in connection with the peasant uprising and the 
change in the peoples' confidence in favour of our Party (elections in 
Moscow); finally the obvious preparation for a second Kornilov 
affair (the evacuation of troops from Petrograd, tho moving of 

Obviously this should read “separate peace.” 
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oepacks to Fotrograd, the pucircloment of Minsk by Cossacks, etc.), 
all this places tho armed uprising on the ordor of the day. 

Recognizing thus that an armed uprising is inevitable ami has 
fully matured, the Central Committee instructs all tho organizations 
of the Party to bo guided accordingly and discuss and settle all 
practical questions from this point of view (tho Congress of Soviets 
of the Novthorn Region, the withdrawal of tho troops from Petrograd, 
the action taken by tho people of Moscow and of Minsk, etc.) 

The resolution of the conference of the Central Com¬ 
mittee with the responsible Party workers, dated October 
16, reads: 

The meeting whole-heartedly greots and fully supports the re¬ 
solution of tho Central Committee, culls on all organizations aud on 
all workers and soldiers for an all-sided and most intense preparation 
of the armed uprising, for the support of the centre sot up by the 
Central Committee for that purpose, anil expresses its full conviction 
that the Central Committee and tho soviet will indicate in duo time 
a favourable moment and expedient methods of attack. 

You see, Comrade r to*otsky , s memory failed him as 
regards the date of the uprising and the resolution of the 
Central Committee concerning the uprising. 

Comrade Trotsky is altogether wrong when he asserts 
that Lenin underestimated soviet legality, that Lenin failed 
to understand the great importance of the seizure of power 
by the All-Russian Congress of Soviets on October 25, that 
allegedly it was precisely for that reason that Lenin insisted 
on the seizure of power prior to October 25. This is wrong. 
Lenin proposed the seizure of power prior to October 25 
for two reasons. First, because the counter-revolutionaries 
could surrender Leningrad at any moment, which action 
would bleed white the incipient uprising and because for 
that very reason every day was precious. Second, because 
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the mistake of the Leningrad Soviet, which had openly 
fixed and broadcast the date of the uprising (October 25), 
could not be corrected otherwise than by an actual uprising 
prior to this legal date of the uprising. The fact of the 
matter is that Lenin regarded an uprising as a work of art 
and he could not fail to know that an enemy informed 
(owing to the lack of caution on the part of the Leningrad 
Soviet) of the date of the uprising would try without fail 
to prepare himself for that day, and that, therefore, it was 
necessary to forestall the enemy , i.e., to begin the uprising 
absolutely before the legal date . This largely explains the 
passion with which Lenin, in his letters, castigated the 
fetishists of a date—of October 25. Events proved that 
Lenin was absolutely right. It is common knowledge that 
the uprising started before the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. It is common knowledge that power was actually 
seized before the opening of th# All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, and that it was seized not by the Congress of 
Soviets but by the Leningrad Soviet, by the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee. The Cotigress of Soviets merely 
accepted power at the hands of the Leningrad Soviet. That 
is why the long disquisitions of Comrade Trotsky about the 
importance of soviet legality are altogether superfluous. 

A live and powerful party, standing at the head of the 
revolutionary masses, storming and overthrowing the bour¬ 
geois power—such was the state of our Party during that 
period. 

That is how matters stand with the legends about tlid 
preparation for October. 
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III. Trotskyism or Leninism? 

We spoke above about the legends against the Party 
and about Lenin, legends spread by Comrade Trotsky and 
his confreres in connection with October and its prepara¬ 
tion. We exposed and refuted these legends. But the 
question is: for what purpose did Comrade Trotsky need 
all these legends about October and about the preparation 
for October, about Lenin and Lenin’s party ? What need 
was there for new literary moves by Comrade Trotsky 
against the Party ? What is the meaning, the aim and 
object of these moves now, when the Party does not want 
discussions, when the Party is overwhelmed with a multi¬ 
tude of pressing tasks, when the Party needs good team¬ 
work in restoring the economy of the country, not a new 
struggle over old questions ? Why was it necessary for 
Comrade Trotsky to drag the Party backwards into new 
discussions ? 

Comrade Trotsky assures us that all this is necessary 
to “ study ” October. But is it really impossible to study 
October without once more kicking the Party and Lenin, 
its leader ? What is this “ history 99 of October which begins 
and ends by uncrowning the principal promoter of the 
October uprising as well as the Party which organized and 
carried out this uprising % No, here it is not a question of 
studying October. That is not the way to write the history 
of October, Obviously the “ intent ” here is different. This 
“intent’’ according to all indications, consists in this : that 
Comrade Trotsky , in his literary moves , makes one more (one 
more /) attempt to prepare the ground for substituting Trots - 
kyism for Leninism, To Comrade Trotsky the uncrowning 
0 
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of the Party, of its cadres, which carried out the uprising, 
represents a ‘'desperate” need to permit him to pass from 
the uncrowning of the Party to the uncrowning of Leninism. 
And the uncrowning is necessary for smuggling in Trot¬ 
skyism as the ‘•only” “proletarian” (no joke!) ideology. 
All this is done, of course (of course !) under the flag of 
Leninism, so that the smuggling operation may come of! 
“as painlessly as possible.” 

That is the gist of the la test literary moves of Comrade 
Trotsky. 

Therefore, these literary moves of Comrade Trotsky's 
squarely raise the question of Trotskyism? 

What, then, is Trotskyism ? 

Trotskyism presents three peculiarities, which place it 
in irreconcilable contradiction to Leninism. What are these 
peculiarities l 

First , Trotskyism is the theory of permanent (uninter¬ 
rupted) revolution. And what is permanent revolution in 
its Trotskyist conception ? Jt is revolution which fails to 
take the poor peasantry into account as a revolutionary 
force. In the words of Lenin, Comrade Trotsky’s perma¬ 
nent revolution means “skipping” the peasant movement, 
means playing at seizing power.” Wherein lies its danger ? 
In that such a revolution, if an attempt were made to 
realize it, would inevitably end in failure, for it would 
sever its ally, i.e the poor peasantry, from the Russian 
proletariat. This, too, explains the struggle which Leninism 
has been waging against Trotskyism ever since 1905. How 
;does Comrade Trotsky evaluate Leninism from the point of 
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view of this struggle ? He regards it as a theory which 
contains “anti-revolutionary features/* (Cf. The Year 1905.) 
Upon what is this sullen opinion about Leninism based 1 
It is based on the fact that Leninism used to defendj and 
successfully upheld at the time, the idea of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and of the peasantry . '(Cf. Ibid.) However, 
Comrade Trotsky does not confine himself to this sullen 
opinion, He goes further and asserts that: 

The whole structure of Leninism is at present based on lies and 
falsification and harbours the poisonous germs of its own decom¬ 
position. (Cf. Comrade Trotsky’s letter to Chkheidz©, dated 
Aprill, 1913,) 

As you see, we have before us two opposite lines. 

Secondy Trotskyism means lack of confidence in the 
Bolshevik Party allegiance, in its monolithic nature, in its 
hostility towards opportunist elements. Trotskyism in the 
sphere of organization is the theory of the co-habitation of 
revolutionaries and opportunists, of their groups and 
grouplets within the fold of a single party. You must be 
acquainted with the history of Comrade Trotsky’s “August 
bloCy” in which the Martovists and Otsovists, the liquida¬ 
tors and the Trotskyists, worked in happy collaboration, 
pretending to be a “real" party. As is well known, this 
motley “party” pursued the aim of destroying the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party. Wherein did “our differences of opinion ” 
consist at that time? In that Leninism visioned the 
guarantee of the development of the proletarian party in the 
destruction of the “August blocwhereas Trotskyism saw in 
this bloc the basis for the creation of a “real" party. 

Again, as you see, two opposite lines. 
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Third , Trotskyism means distrust in the leaders ol 
Bolshevism, an attempt at discrediting them, at uncrown* 
ing them, I know of no tendency in the Party whiob 
could compare with Trotskyism in the matter of discrediting 
the leaders of Leninism and the central institutions of the 
Party. What shall we make of the “amiable” opinion 
passed by Comrade Trotsky on Lenin, who is characterized 
by him as a “professional exploiter of every backward 
feature in the Russian labour movement.” ( Cf . the letter 
to Chekheidze cited above.) Yet this is far from being the 
“most amiable” opinion of all the existing “amiable” 
opinions of Comrade Trotsky, 

How could it happen that Comrade Trotsky, who was 
carrying such an unpleasant burden on his back, none tho 
less turned up in the ranks of the Bolsheviks during the 
October movement ? This happened because Comrade 
Trotsky threw off (actually threw off) his burden at that 
time, concealed it in his cupboard. But for this “operation” 
no serious collaboration with Comrade Trotsky would have 
been possible. The theory of the “August 6Zoc,” i.e., the 
theory of unity with the Mensheviks, had already been 
defeated and scrapped by the revolution, for how could 
there be any talk of unity with armed conflict raging bet¬ 
ween the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks ? The only thing 
left for Comrade Trotsky was to acknowledge the impracti¬ 
cability of this theory. The theory of permanent revolution 
had a similarly unpleasant experience, for none of tho 
Bolsheviks entertained any thought of immediately seizing 
power the day after the February Revolution, while Com¬ 
rade Trotsky could pot bo ignorapt of the fact that the 
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Bolsheviks would not allow him, to use Lenin’s words, any 
"playing at seising power.” The only thing left for Com¬ 
rade Trotsky was to endorse the policy of the Bolsheviks 
as regards the struggle for influence in the soviets and the 
struggle to win the peasantry. As regards that third pecu¬ 
liarity of Trotskyism (distrust in the Bolshevik leaders) it 
naturally had to recede to the background, owing to the 
palpable failure of the first two peculiarities. 

Could Comrade Trotsky, in such a state of affairs, do 
anything else but oonoeal bis burden in his oupboard and 
follow the Bolsheviks, he who did not have any more or less 
serious group behind him, who oame to the Bolsheviks as a 
one-man political organization bereft of its army? Of 
oourse he could not! 

What is the lesson derived from this ? Only one 
lesson : prolonged collaboration between the Leninists and 
Comrade Trotsky is possible only if the latter completely 
casts off his old burden, if he completely espouses Leninism. 
Comrade Trotsky writes about the lessons of October, but 
he forgets that apart from all the other lessons, there is one 
more lesson of October, which has just been related by me 
and which is of first-rate importance for Trotskyism. It 
would not hurt Trotskyism to take stock of this lesson of 
October also. 

However, Trotskyism has apparently not profited by 
this lesson. The fact is that the old burden of Trotskyism, 
concealed in the cupboard in the days of the October move¬ 
ment, is now once more hauled into the light of day in the 
hope of finding a market for it—as good fortune would 
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have it, our market is expanding, There is no doubt that 
in Comrade Trotsky’s new literary contributions, we have 
an attempt to revert to Trotskyims, to “overcome” Leni¬ 
nism, to smuggle in and to implant all the peculiarities of 
Trotskyism. The new Trotskyism is not a mere repetition 
of the old Trotskyism ; it has undergone quite some pluck¬ 
ing and pruning, it is incomparably milder in spirit and 
more moderate in form than the old Trotskyism, but it 
undoubtedly preserves essentially every peculiarity of the 
old Trotskyism. The new Trotskyism does not venture to 
come out as a belligerent force against Leninism ; it prefers 
to operate under the common banner of Leninism, to 
manipulate under the slogan of interpreting, of improving 
Leninism. That is so because it is weak. The fact that 
the activities of the new Trotskyism coincided with 
Lenin’s departure cannot be regarded as fortuitous. He 
would not have ventured to take this risky step if Lenin 
had still been alive. 

What are the characteristic features of the new 
Trotskyism ? 

(1) On the, question of 'permanent revolution. The new 
Trotskyism does not deem it necessary openly to cham¬ 
pion the theory of permanent revolution. It “merely” 
records that the October Revolution has fully confirmed 
the idea of permanent revolution. From this it draws the 
following conclusion: whatever occurred after the war,, 
during the period of the October Revolution, is important 
and acceptable in Leninism, and, on the contrary, what¬ 
ever occurred before the war, before the October Revolu¬ 
tion, is both wrong and inacceptable in Leninism, Hence* 
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the Trotskyists* theory of dissecting Leninism into two 
parts : pre-war Leninism, the “ old,” “ unserviceable ” 
Leninism, with its idea of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat and peasantry, and the new, post-war, October 
Leninism which they expect to adapt to the requirements 
of Trotskyism. Trotskyism needs this theory of dissecting 
Leninism as a first more or less “ acceptable ” step neces¬ 
sary to facilitate its subsequent steps in the struggle 
against Leninism. However, Leninism is not an eclectic 
theory, pieced together from heterogeneous elements and 
admitting of possible dissection. Leninism is an integral 
theory which arose in 1903; which went through the 
ordeals of three revolutions and which is now marching 
onward as the militant banner of the world proletariat. 
Lenin said : 

Bolshevism, as a trend of political thought and as a political 
party, exists since 1903. Only tl > history of Bolshevism during the 
whole period of its existence cai satisfactorily explain why it was 
able to build up and maintain, u idol* most difficult conditions, the 
iron discipline necessary for the victory of tho proletariat. (Of, 
“Left-Winy” Communism, Chap 2.) 

Bolshevism and Leninism are one. They are two 
names for one and the same thing. Therefore, the theory 
of dissecting Leninism into two parts is a theory of destroy¬ 
ing Leninism, a theory substituting Trotskyism for 
Leninism. 

There is no need to state that the Party cannot 
reconcile itself to this strange theory. 

(2) On the question of the Party allegiance . The old 
Trotskyism undermined the Bolshevik Party spirit by 
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moans of its theory (and practice) of unity with the 
Mensheviks. However, this theory has been so thoroughly 
discredited that people nowadays do not evon want to call 
it to mind. In order to undermine the Party allegiance, 
present-day Trotskyism thought up a new, less scandalous 
and almost “ democratic ” theory of counterposing the old 
cadres to the young generation in the Party. For Trot¬ 
skyism, no single and integral history of our Party exists. 
Trotskyism divides the history of our Party into two parts 
of unequal value—the pre- and the post-October parts. 
The pre-October part of the history of our Party, is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, not a history, but a “ pre-history/' an 
unimportant, or at any rate not a very important, pre¬ 
paratory period of our Party. However, the post-October 
part of the history of our Party is the real, genuine history. 
There you have the “old,” “pre-historic,” unimportant 
cadres of our Party. Here you have the new, real, 
“historical” party. There is hardly any necessity to prove 
that this odd scheme of the history of the Party is a 
scheme that undermines the unity between the old and the 
new cadres of our Party, a scheme that destroys the 
Bolshevik Party allegiance. 

There is no need to state that the Party cannot recon¬ 
cile itself to this odd scheme. 

(3) On the question of the leaders of Bolshevism . The 
old Trotskyism attempted to uncrown Lenin more or less 
openly, without fear of consequences. The new Trotskyism 
proceeds more cautiously. It tries to do the work of the 
old Trotskyism under the guise of extolling Lenin, under 
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the guise of glorifying him. I believe it worth while to 
cite a few instances. 

The Party knows Lenin as a relentless revolutionary. 
But it also knows that Lenin was cautious, did not like 
people who overdo things, and often with a firm hand put 
down those too fond of terror, including Comrade Trotsky 
himself. Comrade Trotsky deals with this theme in his 
book. On Lenin. However, from his characterization, it 
would follow that Lenin did nothing but “ hammer away 
on every suitable occasion at the idea of the inevitability 
of terror.” ( Of p. 104.) The impression is created 
that Lenin was the most bloodthirsty of all the blood¬ 
thirsty Bolsheviks. Why need Comrade Trotsky have laid 
on the colours so heavily when this was unnecessary and 
altogether unjustified ? * 

The Party knows Lenin as a model Party member, who 
did not like to settle questions by himself, without a leading 
collegium, cursorily, without careful probing and verifica¬ 
tion. In his book Comrade Trotsky refers to this aspect of 
the case also. However, the person issuing forth from his 
pen is not Lenin but some Chinese mandarin, who settles 
the most important questions in the quiet of his study, by 
inspiration. 

Do you want to know how our Party decided the ques¬ 
tion of the dispersal of the Constituent Assembly ? Listen 
to Comrade Trotsky: 

Lonin said ; “Of course, it is necessary to disperse the Constituent 
Assembly, but what about the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries ? ” 

However, we were greatly consoled by old man Nathanson. He 
came to “consult” us and right at the start said ; 
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“You see, it will probably bo necessary to rlispevsc the Constituent 
Assemhly by force." 

“Bravo ! " exclaimed Lenin, “you cannot get away from the 
truth ! But will your people consent to it" ? 

“Somo of our people are wavering, hut I think that in the end 
they will agree," replied Nathanson. (([[. p, 9*2.) 

That is the wav some people write history. 

Do you want to know how the Party decided the 
question of the Supreme War Council ? Just listen to 
Comrade Trotsky : 

‘Every time after 1 visited headquarters, I used to say to 
Vladimir Ilyich : ‘'Without qualified and experienced military men, 
we shall not he able to get out of this chaos." 

“This apparently is true. If they only do not betray uh." 

“Let ns assign a commissar 1o each of them." 

“Still better, two." said Lenin, “and let. them have a firm grip 
at that. Tt cannot bo that wo do not have Communists with a firm 
grip." 

That is the way the Supreme Military Council came to be 
constructed. 

That is how Trotsky writes history. 

What need did Comrade Trotsky have of these Arabian- 
Night tales, which discredit Lenin ? Can it he for the pur¬ 
pose of exalting Lenin, the leader of the Party ? Somehow, 
it does not look like it. 

The Party knows Lenin as the greatest Marxist of our 
time, a profound theoretician and most experienced re¬ 
volutionary, devoid of even a scintilla of Blanquism. 
Comrade Trotsky in his book deals with this aspect of the 
case also. But from his characterization we get not Lenin 
the giant, but some Blanquist dwarf, who advises the 
Party in the October dayB “to seize power with their own 
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hands, independent of the soviet and behind its back.*' 
I have already stated that this characterization is not one 
iota in keeping with the facts. 

What need had Comrade Trotsky for this crying . . . 
inexactitude? Is this not an attempt to uncrown Lenin 
“ just a trifle” ? 

Such are the typical characteristic traits of the new 
Trotskyism. 

Wherein lies the danger of the new Trotskyism ? In 
that Trotskyism, according to its entire inner content , has 
every chance of becoming the centre and the rallying point of 
non-proletarian elements mhich are trying to weaken, to 
disintegrate the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

You will ask : what next ? What are the immediate 
tasks of the Party in connection with the new literary con¬ 
tributions of Comrade Trotsky ? 

Trotskyism now comes forward in order to uncrown 
Bolshevism, to undermine its foundations. It is the task 
of the Party to bury Trotskyism as an ideological trend . 

There is talk about measures of repression against the 
opposition and of the possibility of a split. This is all 
nonsense, comrades. Our Party is strong and powerful^ It 
will not allow any splits. As for repressions, I am decidedly 
opposed to them. What we want now is not repressions, 
but a broadly conceived ideological struggle against 
recrudcsoent Trotskyism. 

We did not want and did not pick this literary dis¬ 
cussion. Trotskyism forces it on us by its anti-Leninist 
actions. Well and good, comrades, we are ready. 

Pravda, No. 260, November 26, 1924, 
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Recently Com. Masani made a rather 
sensational announcement in the Congress 
Socialist (vol 3- No- 12, 19th March 1938.) He 
believed that he had discovered evidence that 
the Comintern had once again made a change 
of tactics. Com- Masani hastened to take the 
public into confidence- On the strength of a 
quotation from a recent letter of Com. Stalin 
he tried to make out that the Comintern 
had given up the policy of building up the 
popular front. It was now going to concentrate 
exclusively on the workers’ front in the capi¬ 
talist countries and the Anti-imperialist Front 
in the colonies. 

The I. L- P- in England and the Trotskyists 
are trying their best to fight the tactic of the 
popular front which the Communists are 
successfully employing to combat fascism and 
war- The disruptive designs of the Trotskyists 
have failed both in Spain and in France- The 
working class in Europe is rallying in greater 
and greater numbers behind the policy of build¬ 
ing the broader front to check here and now 
, the advance of the fascist war-mongers. The 
closing front of the workers is the moving, core 
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of the broader front. The one cannot be 
counterposed against the other in the present 
situation- The working class the world over 
ha 1 ' grac'd the point, and is now able to 
recognise in Trotskyism am its allied trends, 
the artiul efforts of the enemy to split the 
growing unity of the people against itself The 
organised workeis of Mexico recently in a 
monster demonstration demanded the expulsion 
of Trotsky—on the ground of his anti-working 
class and disruptive activities. 

But Com- Masani who has been, for some 
time past popularising the line of the I- L- P- 
and Irotsky and attempting to present it as the 
true Leninist line has learned nothing- 

ldc now wants the Indian Socialists to 
believe that Com- Stalin himself has come 
over to the line of Trotsky and the 1- L- P. 
The original letter of Stalin which was written 
in reply to a letter from a young communist 
Ivanoft will make the reader to judge for him¬ 
self the evidence in full—which comrade Masani 
made the basis of his “ change of front ” theory. 
This will assist the reader in grasping the full 
implication of the formulation “The final and 
irrevocable victory of Socialism in the Soviet 
TJnion ” 

Mmlrtus. S V. GHATE-' 

w. 



The Final Victory of Socialism 
in Soviet Russia 


Ivanov to Stalin 

Dear Comrade Stalin, 

I earnestly request you to explain the 
following question: In the local districts here 
and even in the Regional Committee of the 
Young Communist League, a two-fold conception 
prevails about the final viclory of Socialism in 
our country, i- e- the first group of contradic¬ 
tions is confused with the second. 

In your works on the destiny of Socialism 
in U- S- S- R you speak of two groups of 
contradictions— internal and external. 

As for the first group of contradictions, we 
have, ofcourse, solved them within the country, 
Socialism is victorious 

I would like to have your answer about the 
second group of contradictions, i- e, those 
between the land of Socialism and Capitalism- 



You point out the final victory of Socialism 
implies the solution of the external contradic¬ 
tions. that we must be fully guaranteed against 
intervention and, consequently, against the 
restoration of capitalism- 

But this group of contradictions can be 
solved only by the efforts of the workers of all 
countries- 

Besides, Comrade Lenin taught us that 
“ we can achieve final victory only on a world 
scale, only by the joint efforts of the workers of 
all countries- ” 

While attending the class for staff pro- 
agandists at the Regional Committee of the 
Y- C- L, I, basing myself on your works, said 
that the final victory of Socialism is possible 
only on a world scale- But the leading regional 
committee workers-Urozhenko, First Secretary 
of the Regional Committee, and Kazelkov, 
propaganda instructor—describe my statement 
as a Trotskyist sortie. 

1 began to read to them passages from your 
works on this question, but Urozhenko ordered 
me to close the book and said: “Comrade 
Stalin said this in 1926, but we are now in 1988- 
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At that time we did not have the final victory, 
but now we have it and there is no need for us 
at all to worry about intervention and restora¬ 
tion- ” 

Then he went on to say: “We have, now 
the final victory of Socialism and a full guara¬ 
ntee against intervention and the restoration of 
capitalism - ” 

And so I was counted as an abettor of 
Trotskyism and removed from propaganda 
work and the question was raised as to whether 
I was fit to remain in the Y- C- L- 

Please, Comrade Stalin, will you explain 
whether we have the final victory of Socialism 
yet or not- Perhaps there is additional con¬ 
temporary material on this question connected 
with recent changes that I have not come across 
yet- Also I think that Urozhenko’s statement 
that Comrade Stalin’s works on this question 
are somewhat out of date is an anti-Bolshe¬ 
vik one. 

Are the leading workers of the Regional 
Committee right in counting me as a Trotsk¬ 
yist ? I feel very much hurt and offended over 
this. 



I hope. Comrade Stalin, that you will grant 
my request and reply to the Manturovsk 
District, Kursk Region, First Zasem«ky Village 
Soviet, Iavn Philopivich Ivanov. 

JSth, Jan , 1938, (Signed) I- IVANOV, 

Stalin to Ivanov 

“Of course you are right, Comrade Ivanov, 
and your ideological opponents, i e., Comrades 
Urozhenko and Kazelkov are wrong and for 
the following reasons. 

Undoubtedly the question of the victory of 
Socialism in one country in this case our 
country, has Two Different sides- 

• The First side of the question of the 
victory of Socialism in our country embraces 
the problem of the mutual relations between 
classes in our country- This concerns the 
sphere of Internal relations. 

Can the working class of our country 
overcome the contraditions with our peasantry 
and establish an alliance, collaboration with 
them? 
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, Can the working class of our country 1 , in 
alliance with our peasantry, smash the bourge¬ 
oisie of our country, deprive it of the land, 
* factories, mines, etc, and by its own efforts 
build a new, classless society, complete socialist 
society ? 

Such are the problems that are connected 
with the First side of the question of the 

victory of Socialism in our country. 

* 

Leninism answers these problems in the 
affirmative. Lenin teaches us that “ We Have 
All That Is Necessary For The Building Of a 
Complete Socialist Society. ” 

Hence we can and must, by our own efforts, 
overcome our bourgeoisie and build Socialist 
society. 

Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, and those 
other gentlemen who later became spies and 
agents of facism, denied that it was possible to 
build Socialism in our country unless the victory 
of the Socialist revolution was first achieved in 
other countries, in capitalist countries. Asa 
matter of fact, these gentlemen wanted to turn 
the country back to the path of bourgeois deve- 
lopmept and they concealed their apostasy by 
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hypocritically talking about the “victory of 
revolution ” in other countries. 

This was precisely the point of controversy 
between our Party and these gentlemen- 

Our country’s subsequent, course of develop¬ 
ment‘proved that the party was right and that 
Trotsky and Company were wrong. 

For, during this period, we succeeded in 
liquidating our bourgeoisie, in establishing 
fraternal collaboration with our peasantry and 
in building, in the main, Socialist society, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the Socialist revolu¬ 
tion lias not yet been victorious in other coun¬ 
tries- 

This is the position in regard to the First 
side of the question of the victory of Socialism 
in our couutry. 

I think, Comrade Ivanov, that this is not 
the side of the question that is the point of 
controversy between you and Comrades 
Urozhenko Kezelkov- 

The Second side of the victory of Socialism 
in our country embraces the problem of the 
mutual relations between our country and- 



other countries, capitalist countries; the problem 
of the mutual relations between the working 
class of our couutry and the bourgeoisie of the 
other countries This concerns the sphere of 
External , International relations Can the 
victorious Socialism of one country, which is 
encircled by many strong capitalist countries, 
regard itself as being fully guaranteed against 
the danger of military invasion, and hence, 
against attempts to restore capitalism in our 
country ? 

. Can our working class and our peasantry, 
by their own efforts, without the serious 
assistance of the working class in capitalist 
countries, overcome the bourgeoisie of other 
countries.in the same way as we overcome our 
own bourgeoisie ? In other words: Can we regard 
the victory of Socialism in our country as final, 
i- e- as being free from the clangers of military 
attack and of attempts to restore capitalism, 
assuming that Socialism is victorious only in 
one country and that the capitalist encirclement 
continues to exist? 

Such are the problems that are connected 
with the Second side of the question of the 
victory of Socialism in our country- 



Leninism answers these problems in the 
negative Leninsm teaohes that u the final 
victory of Socialism) in the sense of full 
guarantee against the restoration of bourgeois 
relations, is possible only on an international 
scale ” (resolution of the Fourteenth Conference 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) 

This means that the serious assistance of 
the internati nal proletariat is a force without 
which the problem of the final victory of 
Socialism in one country cannot be solved. 

This, of course, does not meaD that we 
must sit with folded arms and wait for 
assistance from outside. On the contrary, this 
assistance of the international proletariat must 
be combined with our work to strengthen the 
defence of our country, to strengthen the Red 
Army and the Red Navy, to mobilise the whole 
country for the purpose of resisting military 
attack and attempts to restore bourgeois 
relations. 

This is what Lenin says on this .score: 

‘‘ We are living not merely in a State but 
in a System of States, and is inconceivable that 
the Soviet Republic should continue to co-exist 



for O long period Bide by side with imperialist 
States- Ultimately one or other must conquer. 
Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois States is 
inevitable This means that if the proletariat, 
as the ruling class, wants to and will rule, it 
must prove this also by military organisation- ” 
(Collected Works, Vol 24, Page 122) And 
further: 

“ We are surrounded by people, classes and 
governments which openly express their hatred 
for us. We must remember that we are at all 
times but a hair’s breadth from invasion- ” (Col¬ 
lected Works Vol. 27, Page 11) 

This is said sharply and strongly but 
honestly and truthfully without embellishment 
as Lenin was able to speak. 

On the basis of these premises Stalin 
stated in “ Problems of Leninism " that- 

t; The final victory of Socialism is the full 
guarantee against attempts at intervention, and 
that means against restoration, for any serious 
attempt at restoration can take place only with 
serious support from outside, only with the 
support of international capital ” 
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“Hence the support of our revolution by 
the workers of all countries, and still more 
the victory of the workers in at least several 
countries, is a necessary condition for fully 
guaranteeing the first victorious country 
againt attempts at intervention and restora¬ 
tion, a necessary condition for the final victory 
of Socialism ” (Leninism Vol- 1, Page 299-) 

Indeed, it would be ridiculous and stupid to 
close our eyes to the capitalist encirclement 
and to think that our external enemies, the 
fascists, for example, will not, if the opportunity 
arises, make an attempt at a military attack 
upon the U. S S R- Only blind braggarts or 
masked enemies who desire to lull the vigilance 
of our people can think like that- 

No less ridiculous would it be to deny that 
in the event of the slightest success of military 
intervention, the interventionists would try to 
destroy the Soviet system in the districts they 
occupy and restore the bourgeois system- 

Did not Denikin and Kolchak restore the 
bourgeois system in the districts they occupied? 
Are the fascists any better than Denikin or 
Kolchak ? 
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Only blockheads or masked enemies who 
with their boastfulness want to conceal their 
hostility and are striving to demobilise the 
people can deny the danger of military inter¬ 
vention and attempts at restoration as long as 
the capitalist encirclement exists. 

Can the victory of Socialism in one country 
be regarded as final if that country is encircled 
by capitalism, and if it is not fully guaranteed 
against the danger of intervention and restora¬ 
tion ? 

Clearjy, it is not. 

This is the position in regard to the ques¬ 
tion of the victory of Solialism in one country. 

If follows that this question contains two 
different problems- 

1- The problem of the Interna/ relations 
in our country, i.e., the problem of overcoming 
our own bourgeoisie and building complete 
Socialism; and 

2. The problem of the external relations 
of our country, i e, the problem of completely 
ensuring our country against the dangers of 
military intervention and restoration. 



We have already solved the first prd 4 
blem, for our bourgeoisie has already been 
liquidated and Socialism has already been built 
in the main- This is what we call the victory 
of Socialism, or, to be more exact, the victory 
of Socialist Construction in one country. 

We could say that this victory is final if 
our country were not surrounded by numerous 
capitalist countries- 

But as we are not living on an island but 
“ in a system of States,” a considerable number 
of which are hostile to the land of Socialism 
and create the danger of intervention and 
restoration, we say openly and honestly that 
the victory of Socialism in our country is not 
yet final. 

But from this it follows that the second 
problem is not yet solved and that it has.yet to 
be solved- More than that: the second problem 
cannot be solved in the way that we solved the 
first problem, i e-, solely by the efforts of our 
country. 

The second problem can be solved only by 
combining the serious efforts of the inter¬ 
national proletariat with the still more serious 
efforts of the whoje of our Soviet people- ■ 
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The international proletarian ties between 
the working class of the U- S- S R and the 
working class in bourgeois countries must be 
increased and strengthened; the political assis¬ 
tance of the working class in the bourgeois 
countries for the working class of our country 
must be organised in the event of a military 
attack on our country ; and also every assis¬ 
tance of the working class in bourgeois count¬ 
ries must be organised; our Red Army, Red 
Navy, Red Airfleet, and the Chemical and Air 
Defence Society must be increased and strength¬ 
ened to the utmost- 

The whole of our people must be kept in a 
state of mobilisation and preparedness in the 
face of the danger of a military * attack, 
so that no ‘‘accident” and no tricks on the 
part of our external enemies may take us by 
surprise- 

From your letter it is evident that Com¬ 
rade Urozhenko adheres to different and not 
quite Leninist opinions. He, it appears, asserts 
that we now have the final victory of Socia¬ 
lism and full guarantee against intervention and 
the restoration of capitalism ” 



There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
Comrade Urozhenko is fundamentally wrong- 

Comrade Urozhenko’s assertion can be ex¬ 
plained only by his failure to understand the 
surrounding reality and his ignorance of the 
elementry propositions of Leninism, or by empty 
boastfulness of a conceited young bureaucrat. 

If it is true that we have full guarantees 
against intervention and the restoration of 
capitalism,” then why do we need a strong Red 
Airfleet, a strong Chemical and Air Defence 
Society, more and stronger ties with the inter¬ 
national proletariat ? 

Would it not be better to spend the milli¬ 
ards that now go for the purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the Red Army on other needs and to reduce 
the Red Army to the utmost, or even to dissolve 
it altogether ? 

People like Comrade Urozhenko, even if 
subjectively they are loyal to our cause, are 
objectively dangerous to it because by their 
boastfulness they—willingly or unwillingly (it 
makes no difference!) — lull the vigilance of our 
people, demobilise the workers and peasants 
and help the enemies to take us by surprise in 
the event of international complications- 
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As for the fact that, as it appears, you? 
Comrade Ivanov, have been ‘‘removed from 
propaganda work and the question has been 
raised of your fitness to remain in the Y C.L-,'’ 
you have nothing to fear. 

If the people in the Regional Committee of 
the Y- C- L. really want to imitate Chekov’s 
Sergeant Prishibeyev, you can be quite sure 
that they will lose on this game- 

Prishibeyevs are not liked in our country. 

Now you can judge whether the passage 
from the book Problems of Leninism ” on the 
victory of Socialism in one country is out of 
date or not. 

I myself would very much like it to be out 
of date, I would like unpleasant things like 
capitalist encirclement, the danger of militaiy 
attack, the danger of the restoration of capita¬ 
lism, etc., to be things of the past Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, these unpleasant things still 
exist- 

February , 12 , 38'. (Signed) J. STALIN, 
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NOTE 

This is an authoritative article on the role 
of the proletariat in the present critical times 
as the builder of the People’s Front and on the 
imperative necessity to unite the class front of 
the proletariat so that it may play a decisive 
part in forging the People’s Front and making 
it victorious. 

The Trotskyite line of a Workers’Front as 
against a People’s Front is being advocated in 
India by some Socialists. We hope this 
brilliant article will help the Indian Socialists to 
see the inter-relation of the unity of the working 
class with the unity of the people and under¬ 
stand clearly the general line of the United 
Front as it is being applied in Europe. The 
Trotskyite line would range the protetariat 
against the people; the Marxist line places 
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the working class at the head of the people- j 
Comrade Dimitroff below gives us a living ex¬ 
position of Marxism, in its concrete appli¬ 
cation 


MutlM*. B. SRINIVAS RAO- 



ON THE PEOPLES’ FRONT 


The establishment of united action by the 
international working class against fascism, the 
common enemy, the mortal enemy of the whole 
of mankind is the chief urgent task facing the 
working class organisations throughout the 
world , the supreme demand of the moment. 

This is a difficult and a big task, one going 
beyond the bounds of the ordinary current 
tasks of the Labour Movement. But if this 
task is solved, it will bring about a fundamental 
change in the course of political events, will 
give them a new direction in the interests of 
the workers, and will make of the working 
class and their organisations a force exerting 
tremendous influence over the fate of their own 
people and also over the fate of the whole of 
mankind. 

Four Elementary Conditions to 
Achieve Unity 

What is required, first and foremost to 
fulfil this task Of tfuch tremendous historic im¬ 
portance 1 
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Firstly, what required is that all working 
class organisations should recognise the need 
for concentrating the struggle against the Main 
Enemy , against the clenched fist of the most 
reactionary section of the big bourgeoisie, 
against fascism. What is required is that in 
determining their policy, all working class 
organisations should make their starting-point 
the defence of the interests of their own class, 
and should not act to benefit the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. By making their own class- 
interests their starting point the working class 
and their organisations thereby defend the 
interests of all the exploited, of the entire 
people. An end must be put to the policy of 
reconciling the interests of the exploited and 
the exploiters. One cannot be at one and the 
same time on the side of the financial magnates 
and on the side of the working people- One 
cannot, as is said, serve at one and the same 
time both God and Mammon. One cannot be. 
for the rebel generals and for the Spanish people 
at the same time- One cannot be in favour of 
a victory of the Spanish and the Chinese people, 
and seek a compromise with General Franco 
and Imperialist Japan- One cannot pledge 



6ne’s sympathies for the Spanish or the Chinese 
Republics in words, and in deeds refuse it the 
means of defence in order to oblige the British 
Conservatives. One cannot declare one’s readi¬ 
ness to carry on a struggle against fascism and 
at the same time badger the Communists, the 
most consistent fighters against the fascist 
violators- 

Secondly, what is needed is to defeat the 
Enemies of the United Front in the ranks of 
the Labour Movement. The masses of the 
workers are thirsting for united action, but a 
non-critical attitude towards “ authoritative 
people ” and a badly understood loyalty to their 
organisation frequently prevent the workers 
from opposing those leaders who are preventing 
the establishment of a united front by their dis¬ 
honest manoeuvres. Since these leaders have 
no desire to subordinate themselves to the 
general and supreme will of the working class, 
since they prefer to serve the bourgeoisie and 
place their personal careerist interests above 
the interests of the working class, it is the ele¬ 
mentary duty of every working-class organisa¬ 
tion to find within itself sufficient courage, to 
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find ways and means to fulfil its will to unity 
despite all obstacles- 

Thirdly, what is needed is that all those 
who are carrying on a Campaign of Slander 
against the U- S . S• R- be given the most deter- 
mined rebuff. The struggle against the US-S-R. 
is a struggle against Socialism, the great aim 
of the working class recorded in the programme 
of the overwhelming majority of working-class 
organisations throughout the world- The 
struggle against the U- S. S- R. is a struggle 
against the greatest victory of the working-class 
in the history of mankind, a victory which 
multiplies the forces of the entire international 
proletariat and working people by many times. 
The struggle against the U. S- S. R- is a most im¬ 
portant part of the insidious plan of the fascists 
directed towards splitting up the forces of the 
international proletariat so as to make it more 
easy to attack them separately, to destroy the 
Labour Movement, and to place the working 
class and all the working people in the capita¬ 
list countries under the yoke of fascist dictator¬ 
ship. One cannot be an enemy of fascism and 
at the same time carry on a struggle againsf 



the U. S. S. B„ the vanguard of the inter¬ 
national anti-fascist movement. One cannot be 
a Sooiaiist or even an honest democrat if one is 
not resolutely and entirely on the side of the 
Soviet Union, the great land of Socialism and 
real democracy for the whole of the people. 
The attitude towards the Soviet Union is in 
essence the touchstone testing the devotion of 
every individual active in the working-class 
movement and of every working-class organisa¬ 
tion to the interests of the working-class, and 
their loyalty to Socialism. 

Fourthly what is needed while carrying on 
the struggle against fascism, is to be absolutely 
merciless in dealing blows at its Trotskyist 
Agents, who are a gang of spies, diversionists, 
terrorists and police provocateurs in the service 
of German fascism and the Japanese militarists. 
The Trotskyist degenerates, on instructions 
from the fascist intelligence services, are carry¬ 
ing on subversive work against the land of 
Socialism, are doing everything possible to 
deepen the split in the working-class movement 
and to prevent its unity, and are striving to 
disintegrate the People’s Front Movement from 
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within- Everywhere their actions are those of 
wreckers of the working-class movement and 
disorganisers of the struggle of the masses of 
the people against fascism. International pro* 
letarian unity against fascism and war is 
unthinkable and oarried on against the Trots¬ 
kyist agents of fascism- 

Defeat the Enemies of Unity 

Such are the most Elementary Conditions 
necessary to bring about united action of the 
international proletariat against fascism and 
war- But it is precisely the activity of those 
leaders who have the decisive word in deter¬ 
mining the policy of the Second and Amsterdam 
Internationals, which runs counter to the fulfil¬ 
ment of even these elementary conditions. Not 
only do they systematically turn down the 
proposals of the Communist Parties and the 
joint action in defence of the Spanish people, but 
they suppress the initiative of those organisa¬ 
tions of the Second International which take 
part in a common front with the Communists 
against fascism and the German and Italian 
interventionists in Spain. In vain did the 
delegates of the Socialist Party and the Geper&l 



Workers’ Union of Spain endeavour, at the 
London conference of the Second and Amster¬ 
dam Internationals. to break through the wall 
of cold indifference towards the heroic struggle 
of the Spanish people. In vain did they appeal 
to these Internationals for support in their 
struggle by way of joint action by all organisa¬ 
tions of the working-class. The Spanish dele¬ 
gates left the conference profoundly disillusion¬ 
ed. Both Internationals in the decisions they 
adopted did not go beyond the bounds of 
declarations and decision acceptable to the 
British Conservatives. 

The enemies of working class unity, the 
reactionary leaders in the ranks of these Inter¬ 
nationals, not only sabotage decisive, all round 
support for the Spanish people, but they go 
further. They are adopting all measures to 
split the People’s Front in Spain itself, carry 
on intrigues, sow mistrust, and set the Socialist 
leaders against the Communist Party, thereby 
weakening the stronghold of the People’s Front 
and the defensive power of the Spanish Re¬ 
public- In addition, at the present time when 
the example of the French proletariat who have 



established united action and on the basis of 
the People’s Front have driven fascism back, is 
raising the spirit of the workers of all countries, 
the reactionary leaders are weaving a network 
of intrigues directed towards sowing mistrust 
between the Socialist and Communist Parties 
of France, towards undermining the People’s 
Front and preparing the conditions for the 
establishment of a coalition government of the 
bourgeoisie and the Socialist Party, directed 
against the Communists and the People’s Front 
Movement. Thus they are ready to sacrifice 
the interests of the working class for the benefit 
of the most reactionary sections of the bour¬ 
geoisie- As far as these leaders are con¬ 
cerned, the main enemy is not fascism, but 
Communism. As far as the Citrines , Bevins 
and Adlers are concerned, the main enemy is 
not Franco, but Dolores Ibbarruri, the heroine, 
of the Spanish people; not Dela Rocque and 
Hitler, but Thorez and Thaelmann- 

Struggle Against Reformist 
Disrupters 

It would be naive to think that united 
working-class action could be achieved by ex* 
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bQTtations, attempting to persuade or invoking 
the aid of the reactionary leaders- Inter¬ 
national proletarian unity cannot be achieved 
without a stubborn struggle of all the adherents 
of unity against the overt and covert enemies 
of unity. 

Voices are sometimes raised in the Socia- 
list ranks to the effect that the Communists, by 
their open and clear cut criticism of the conduct 
of the leaders of the Socialist and Amsterdam 
Internationals, render difficult the establish¬ 
ment of a united front- But is it possible to 
achieve the establishment of the united front 
without engaging in resolute criticism of those 
who hinder it by all possible means ? What sort 
of people would we who are active in the labour 
movement be if we did not openly state the 
entire truth on a question of such great import- 
tance to the entire working-class ? 

He who is silent about or attempts to cover 
up the harmful actions of the reactionary 
leaders in the ranks of the working-class is 
doing no service to the cause of working-class 
unity. He who supposedly in the interests of 
the united proletarian front gives up the 
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struggle against the enemies of this united front 
and gives up criticising reformism which sub¬ 
ordinates the working-class movement to the 
interests of the bourgeoisie, is doing poor service 
to the working-class- 

The 7th Cnogress of the Communist Inter- 
national , in proclaiming the policy of the united 
proletarian and People’s Front especially point¬ 
ed out that: 

“ Joint action with the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Parties and organisations not only 
does not preclude, but, on the contrary, 
Renders Still more Necessary the serious 
and well-founded criticism of reformism, 
of Social-Democracy as the ideology and 
practice of collaboration with the bourge¬ 
oisie, and the patient exposition of the 
principles and programme of Communism 
to the Social-Democratic workers.” 

He who does not follow these directions of 
the 7th Congress is a poor fighter for working- 
class unity and for the People’s Front against 
fascism and war. He who thinks that the ex¬ 
istence of the People’s Front frees us from the 
necessity of conducting a struggle for the basic 
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principles and the fundamental, interests of the 
working-class movement against theories and 
viewpoints hostile to the working-class, is 
deeply mistaken, The cause of the united front 
will not suffer from such a struggle; it only 
stands to gain from it- Moreover, such a 
struggle is a necessary condition for the real 
development and consolidation of the united 
People’s Front of struggle against Fascism and 
War- 

It should never be forgotten that in carry¬ 
ing on a consistent and stubborn struggle for 
the establishment of a united People’s Front, 
the Communists are not pursuing a policy of 
establishing an unprincipled bloc; they are 
pursuing a policy based on principles. 

When we carry on a resolute struggle for 
the defence of democratic rights and liberties, 
against reaction and fascism, we do so as 
Marxists, as consistent proletarian revolution¬ 
aries, and not as bourgeois democrats and refor¬ 
mists- Where we come forward in defence of 
the national interest of our own people, in 
defence of their independence and liberty, we 
do not become nationalists or bourgeois patriots: 

, t H * 

•- 7 
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we do so as proletarian revolutionaries and 
true sons of our people. When we come forward 
in defence of religious freedom, against the 
fascist persecution of Catholics and 'Protest¬ 
ants, we do not retreat from our Marxist out¬ 
look which is free of all religious superstitions. 

When carrying out the policy of the 
People’s Front against fascism and war, when 
participating in joint action with other parties 
and organisations of the working peoples against 
the common enemy, and fighting for the vital 
interests and democratic rights of the working 
people, and for peace and liberty, the Commu¬ 
nists do not lose sight of the historic need for 
the revolutiouary overthrow of capitalism 
which has outlived its day and for the achieve¬ 
ment of Socialism, which brings emancipation 
of the working-class and the whole of mankind. 

Correctly to combine the operation of the 
policy of the People’s Front with the propa¬ 
ganda of Marxism, with the raising of the Vv 
theoretical level of the cadres of the working 
class movement, with the mastery of the 
teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin as 
a guide to action all this we must learn 
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and teach our cadres and the masses day after 
day. We must not allow a situation where 
“ you cannot see the wood for the trese We 
must not allow practice to become divorced 
from theory, a gap to develop between the fulfil¬ 
ment of the urgent tasks of today, and the 
further perspectives and aims of the working 
class struggle. It must not be forgotten that 
further the People’s Front Movement deve¬ 
lops, and the more complicated the tactical 
problems of the movement, the more necessary 
does it become to make a genuine Marxist 
analysis of the situation and of the relation of 
the opposing forces, the more necessary does it 
become to retain the reliable compass of Maxist- 
Leninist theory. 

Proletariat The Driving Force Behind 
The People’s Front 

The proletariat is the most consistent 
fighter for the establishment and consolidation 
of the United People’s Front against facism, 
both on a national and international scale- 
Without the proletariat, the People’s Front is 
altogether impossible. The proletariat is the 



movement) of any mass movement in defence of 
democracy and peace. The proletariat fights 
jointly with the democratic petty-bourgeoisie, 
the peasantry and intellectuals against their 
common enemy. But the proletariat must rely 
primarily on its own forces, on the unity of the 
ranks of the working class movement in each 
country and on the unity of the international 
working-class movement. For the more united 
and organised the proletariat is, the more truly 
will it-be able to defend its class interests and 
the better will it be able to fulfil its leading role 
in the ranks of the united People’s Front. 

Hence the Communists and all cla^s- 
conscious workers are faced with the task of 
sparing no efforts, of stopping before no difficul¬ 
ties unused in order to advance the cause of 
united working-class action on a national and 
international scale- This must be developed 
until trade union unity is fully achieved and a 
united mass Party of the proletariat is establi¬ 
shed. And here it must be clearly stated that 
proletarian unity will be the sooner achieved 
the successes in establishing and consolidating 
the united People’s Front will be greater,, the 
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stronger the Communists themselves become 
numerically, organisationally, and ideologi¬ 
cally, the more they enjoy the confidence 
and support of the working class and of the 
working people generally. For, the Commu¬ 
nists are the most resolute and consistent 
fighters for the achievement of working class 
unity on a national and international scale. 

As far back as the dawn of the establish¬ 
ment of the International Communist Move¬ 
ment, Marx and Engels , in “ The Communist 
Manifesto ", in defining the historical role of 
the Communists in the ranks of the inter¬ 
national proletariat, declared: 

“ They have no iuterests separate and 
apart from those of the proletariat as a 

whole.The Communists, therefore, are, 

on the one hand, practically the most 
advanced and resolute section of the work¬ 
ing-class parties of every country, that 
section which pushes forward all others; 
on the other hand, theoretically, they have 
over the great mass of the proletariat the 
advantage of clearly understanding the 
line of march, the conditions and the ulti- 
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mate general results of the proletarian 
movement.’' 

True sons of their class, defenders of the 
interests of their people free from all links and 
dependence on the bourgeosie, thoroughly con¬ 
sistent internationalists, the communists will 
best of all be able to play the roll of a uniting 
link in the ranks of the proletariat itself and 
also between all the parties, organisations and 
groups of the working people, democratic petty- 
bourgeoisie, peasantry and intellectuals in the 
struggle against fascism and war. 

It follows, therefore, that in order to 
achieve success in the struggle for working-class 
unity, for the united People’s Front, it is 
necessary to work day in and day out, and 
untiringly to strengthen and consolidate the 
ranks of the Communist Parties and of the 
entire Communist International. This is dicta¬ 
ted by the vital interests both of the interna¬ 
tional proletariat and of the whole of advanced 
and progressive mankind- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

There are people who have been criticising 
the Communists for their attitude against the 
Congress during the C- D- movement, and they 
have not been able to understand the present 
position of the Communists on this question. 
One is always confronted with the question as 
to whether the Communists have not changed 
their attitude, and if they have changed, their 
motives for such change and whether they 
actually want to capture the Congress or if 
they want to disrupt it 

We are therefore presenting to our readers 
their authoritative statement in this regard 
together with an appendix—some portions of 
the oditorial from the National Front of the 
13th February 1938. 

The present collection will give a compre¬ 
hensive idea of the Communist position today 
which according to the thesis reads—“ The 
immediate task before us is the liberation of 
the Indian people and the creation of a demo¬ 
cratic regime ” and “to become a decisive force 
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inside the Congress which has grown into the 
Central Mass Political organisation of the 
Indian people ranged against British Imperia¬ 
lism” After going through these pages, there 
should be no doubt in anyone’s minds regarding 
the Communist attitude as they will see that 
the Communists will be the front rank fighters 
in the Indian Struggle for Independence from 
British Imperialism. 

We are sure that this pamphlet will also 
clarify the position of the Communists, particu¬ 
larly in view of the recent “ Mischievous 
Communique ” issued by the Government of 
Madras warning the public against Communist 
Propaganda, alleged to be leaflets of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India, which party as every¬ 
one knows is under Ban. But as will be seen 
from this pamphlet, Communists have clear 
cut views on the I. N- C- and the Constituent 
Assembly, and the further development of the 
struggle for Independence. 


15 - 8 - 1938 . 


EDITOR. 



The Congress 

And The Communists 

1. One of the basic weaknesses of the 
communists up to now has been that they have 
failed to function as an effective political force 
We have achieved significant successes in the 
sphere of organising the Trade Unions, leading 
big struggles of the working-class and to some 
extent of the peasantry. But we have so far 
failed to come forward as a political force, 
actively participating in the struggle for 
National liberation, unifying and raising it to 
the level of a decisive battle against Im¬ 
perialism. 

2. The final goal of the communists is 
undoubtedly socialism and we seek to achieve 
it by creating the power of the workers' and 
peasants' Soviets in India- But the immediate 
task before us is the liberation of the Indian 
people and the creation of a democratic regime. 
This is the main objective which unites the 
overwhelming majority of our people in the 
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common struggle against the main enemy— 
British Imperialism. The urge for indepen¬ 
dence and democracy is the driving-force 
behind the masses who in their millions to-day 
are rallying under the banner of the Indian 
National Congress- The main slogans of this 
united national struggle are: wrecking the 
Slave Constitution, convening a Constituent 
Assembly to determine the Constitution of a 
free India, the guaranteeing of basic democra¬ 
tic rights and liberties and the securing of a • 
decent standard of life and labour for all. 


& The Indian proletariat will not he able 
to fit itself for the task of the social emancipa¬ 
tion of the toiling masses unless it participates 
m the political struggle which is raging m our 
country, unless it comes forward as the boldest 
champion of the democratic rights of the 
1 ndian people, as a whole , unless it flings itself 
into the front rank of the struggle for freedom 
which is going on under the leadership of the 
National Congress , broadening and unifying 
it into the whole peoples’ struggle against the 
rule of foreign Imperialism . 

4- In the anti-imperialist struggles of 
1930-82, the communists on the whole remained 
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isolated from the broad national movoment. 
We correctly saw in every clash and mass 
rising the symptoms of the rovolutionisation 
of the masses. Dut, in the words of Dimitrov, 
we “overestimated the speed at which the’ 
masses wore abandoning the position of refor¬ 
mism.” We failed to bo in the struggle and 
with the masses, failed to understand the 
depth and forms of their national sentiment, 
and failed to speak in terms of the existing 
level of consciousness of the people, in order to 
successfully interpret to them the experiences 
of the struggle. “ The power of traditional 
contacts between the masses and the organisa¬ 
tions and leaders have been underestimated 
and when the masses did not break off these 
contacts immediately, the attitude taken 
towards them was just as harsh as towards 
their reactionary leaders-” This sentence of 
Dimitrov sums up correctly and briefly the 
mistakes in the attitude adopted towards the 
National Congress and its leaders in those 
days- 

5- From the Swarajist days of 192G-27 
to the present day the National Contjrc.st, has 

travelled a long road. From a narrow parlia* 
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mentary platform and an organisation of 
welfare workers to which it had shrunk after 
Non-co-operation days of 1920-22, it has grown 
into the central wax* political organisation of 
Ike Indian people ranged against Imperialism- 
The mass-struggles of those days and the O- D- 
movement of L93U-32 set a process of transfor¬ 
mation in motion With the broadening of the 
Congress which came about during the course 
of the struggle and through subsequent deve¬ 
lopments, the characterisation of the Congres 
as a bourgeois organisation became more and 
more inadequate- We failed to understand 
anticipate and guide this process because we 
isolated ourselves from the masses under 
Congress iniluenee who participated in this 
struggle led by the Congress. 

With its three million membership, con¬ 
trolling electoral majorities in the major parts 
of British India, and with its tradition of 
having led country-wide masss movements 
against Imperialism, the Indian National 
Congress, stands out in the eyes of the masses, 
especially the rural masses, as the champion 
of their struggle against Imperialist tyranny. 
It has achieved the growing unity of the Indian 
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people on the basis of a programme which 
correspondto the needs of the. overwhelming 
majority of our people and also to the present 
stage of our anti-imperialist struggle. The 
formulation that the Congress is a bourgeois 
organisation and as such unsuitable to be the 
basis for building the Anti-Imperialist People’s 
Front is wrong in the given situation, to-day. 

On the other hand, we must take our 
stand on the thesis of Dutt and Bradely which 
asks us to broaden the unity already achieved 
under the Indian National Congress and trans¬ 
form into the unity of the National Front of 
the Indian People fighting for independence 
and. democracy- 

6. The dominant leadership of the 
National Congress undoubtedly reflects the 
interests of the industrial bourgeoisie and other 
national sections of the vested interests. It 
does not consistently draw out and guide mass 
activity in order to develop the national 
struggle to the pitch of a decisive battle against 
Imperialism- It seeks to arrive at short term 
compromises with the imperialists, while 
endeavouring at the same time to preserve its 
mass basis and mass influenge- But with the 

8 
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increasing strength and sweep of the mass 
movements of. the workers and peasants, and 
the broad popular movement for the release of 
political prisoners, and with the growing 
strength of the Left Wing inside Congress 
itself, the possibility of checking the vacillations 
of the leadership has increased more than ever 
before- The increasing offensive of war-mon- 
gering British Imperialism, seeking to impose 
the fetters of the Federation on the growing 
needs and aspirations of the Indian people 
including the industrial bourgeoisie, is a factor 
which is also working in the same direction- 
The leftward swing of the Congress organisa¬ 
tion as a whole is reflected in the Left trend 
of a section of the leadership itself. This 
means, that by mu Liny a determined effort 
to broaden the ha.six of the Cony rare and by 
mutiny with its activities, in an increasing 
measure the political mass actions of workers 
and peasants, it would be possible to hurl the 
entire strength of the United National Front 
against imperialism, and in the process success¬ 
fully neutralise the conciliatory drift of a part 
of the leadership. In other words , the possi¬ 
bility of our entering the National Congres in 
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order to strengthen it , without allowing any 
section of its leadership to split off, is greater 
than ever 

7. With the acceptance of Ministries hy 
the Congress, new possibilities opened up. It 
would be absolutely incorrect to say that the 
acceptance has transformed the Congress into 
an ally of Imperialism or made the Congress 
Ministries parts of the imperialist state . 
Precisely because the Congress is the leading 
anti-imperialist organisation in the country, 
precisely because the Congress Ministers are 
pledged, to carry out its programme of national 
liberation, it becomes possible today to develop 
mass initiative to quicken the tempo of the 
movement, to fake full advantage of the exten¬ 
sion of democratic liberties in order to use 
the Ministerial off ices to strengthen the extra — 
parliamentary mass movement■ The Congress 
Ministries are not allies of imperialism and 
cannot become so, as long as they remain 
Congress Ministries. They are an integral 
part of the United National Front. While 
every act of theirs which restricts and hampers 
the peoples movement has to be criticised) the 
character of the criticism would be entirely 
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different from that against the anti-national 
elements outside the National Congress. The 
Congress is our organisation, and therefore the 
Congress Ministers are peoples ’ ministers. 
Experience has shown that they can be moved 
by the pressure of mass mobilisation- Thereforei 
while definitely rejecting the tactic of confining 
political action to the constitutional plane, 
we must at the same time boldly come out in 
defence of every progressive measure initiated 
by the Congress Ministers and develop the 
force of the mass movement to get the Minis¬ 
tries to implement the national programme and 
with this popular extra-parliamentary strength 
behind them help the Ministries to break the 
anti-democratic resistance of the bureaucracy 
and the anti-national vested interests. 

8- The communists must make a sharp 
turn towards the path of national political 
action and for this end we must begin to work 
whole heartedly with and within the National 
Congress . We must actively participate in 
anti-imperialist demonstrations organised by 
the Congress, and seek to convert them into 
United Front demonstrations of workers and 
peasants organisations with the National Con- 
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gresfi. We must actively strive to broaden the 
base of the Congress in towns and in villages 
by linking up the daily work of the local units 
of the Congress with the local grievances of 
workers and pesants and their struggle for the 
redress of the same- By our direct participa¬ 
tion in, and effective leadership oft the daily 
struggles of the workers, peasants, and other 
sections of our people we must convert the 
Congress units into real defenders of the exploi¬ 
ted and oppressed people against the bureau¬ 
cracy and the anti-national vested interests, 
into living units of the United National Front 
in action, achieving in this way the prints of 
collective affiliation in practice before it is 
formally secured- 

9- It would.not possible for the Commu¬ 
nists to become a political force in the. Country 
unless we make a decisive turn in our whole 
attitude towards the Indian National Congress, 
unless we become a decisive force inside the 
Congress itself unifying the entire Left and its 
socialist core to implement the policy of build¬ 
ing up the United National Front on the basis 
of the National Congress and of which policy, 
we must come forward as the most consistent 
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and sincere champions. Not only must every 
one of us become a member of the Congress, 
but we must launch an intense campaign for 
the individual enrolment of workers en-masse 
in the Congress The enrolment campaign 
must be conducted under the slogans •' 

(1) Strengthen the Congress to fight the 
imposition of the Federation 

(2) The Congress must support and defend 
the demands of the working masses and their 
right of organisation 

(3) Democratise the Congress and develop 
local initiative of the primaries in holding 
United Front demonstrations and in organising 
and supporting United Front actions- 
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Two years back, when at Lucknow, Comra¬ 
de Jawaharlal Nehru spoke out the joint 
popular front, he was not uttering a mere 
platitude. He was putting forward a slogan as 
a well considered conclusion- He was led to it 
by a searching self criticism of the crowded 
experience of our past struggles- For the first 
time a Congress President was attempting a 
class analysis of the dynamics of our National 
Movement- It was a recognition of the political 
significance of the independent struggles and the 
organisation of the proletariat and the peasan¬ 
try which were growing outside the pale of the 
National Congress, though under the influence 
of the national ferment it had created The 
recognition was significant and historic because 
it came from the presidential rostrum- The 
masses of the Congress rank and file in the frus¬ 
tration they felt at the collapse of the Civil 
Disobedience movement were turning their 
faces towards the new political force that was 
taking shape- The proletariat and sections of 
the peasantry were turning to the path of unity 



with the growing forces of the National move¬ 
ment, because they felt that this unity was 
unity essential for the very process of broaden¬ 
ing their own organisation and struggle, for' 
developing the fight against- Imperialism. The 
socialist president was summing up the concrete 
results of these two tendencies when he pro¬ 
claimed, ‘‘ The essence of a joint popular front 
must be uncompromising opposition to Imperia¬ 
lism and the strength of it must inevitably come 
from the active participation of the peasantry 
and workers ” It was the first, though non¬ 
official recognition in the. highest ranks of the 
Congress leadership of the path and process by 
which alone we can carry through the immedi¬ 
ate phase of our National Revolution. 

In the next eight months we began to move 
forward from the formulation of a plane to the 
actual formation of the front The Bombay 
Session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
decided to develop the National Congress and 
transform it into the Anti-Imperialist People’s 
Front, and put forward a concrete plan of collec¬ 
tive affiliation of labour Unions to the Congress 
and resolved to support it in the coming elec¬ 
tions in developing a mass-movement against 
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the Constitution- The strike activity of the 
industrial workers was on the up grade- The 
Kisan movement had begun to rise higher and 
higher. In the various strikes which took 
place in 9:16—at Gokak, Ambernath and in the 
numerous strikes of the sweepers and the back¬ 
ward workers, and in the General Strike of 
the B- N- Ry- workers, the sympathy and 
support of the Congress was sought- The joint 
campaign for Civil Liberties, against repression 
for the release of political prisoners grew- Joint 
meetings, demonstrations and processions with 
the participation of Congress Committees, 
Trade Unions, Socialists and Communists 
became frequent- There was a closer co-opera¬ 
tion among the forces on the left than even 
before- 

The significant successes of the popular 
fronts in France and Spain—the first victories 
of the proletarian initiative in building up the 
democratic front against the aggression of 
fascists and war-mongers, the growing unity 
of Socialists and Communists in ths common 
struggle against capitalism—these had undoub¬ 
tedly a share in influencing the movement to¬ 
wards the United National Front in India The 
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growing response to the repeated call of the 
Chinese Soviets for united national front against 
Japanese aggression from the masses in Natio¬ 
nalist China had a special message and mean- 
ing to the people in India- At Faizpur Comrade 
Nehru once again summed up the progress 
made during the eight months- He declared : 

“ The active participation of the organised workers 
and peasants in such a front must be welcomed. Co* 
operation between them and the Congress has been 
a marked feature of the past year. THE TENDENCY 
MUST BE ENCOURAGED. ” 

Before Faizpur, the main question was still 
one of the general formulation of the idea of the 
National Front and of its basic demands- The 
concrete problems and difficulties which were 
bound to arise in its actual formation were not 
yet sharply posed by the events- Everyone 
agreed with the Congress President that “ Uni¬ 
ted National Front of all forces and elements 
that are ranged against Imperialism was the 
most urgent and vital need of India ” Everyone 
agreed that the basis of this unity was anti¬ 
imperialism and independence, that “ its imme¬ 
diate demand was for a Constituent Assembly 
leading to a Democratic State where political 



power has been transferred to the mass of the 
people ”, and Anally that “ its inevitable oonse* 
quence was the withdrawal of the alien army 
of occupation.” But the process of building this 
front was. roughly speaking, understood in two 
different ways corresponding to the two tenden¬ 
cies which are represented in our movement. 

The Joint National Front to combat the 
Constitution has been the universal slogan* But 
the question has been, how ? Is it going to be 
mere parliamentary opposition in which the 
masses play at best a passive role once they 
have helped in capturing the legislatures or is 
the work in the Legislatures going to be merely 
accessory to the main task of strengthening the 
forces of mass—struggle for the inevitable 
decisive battle ? The dynamics of the formation 
of the National Front posed once again a view 
from the old question of reformism versus revo¬ 
lutionary struggle, of conciliation versus uncom¬ 
promising fight against Imperialism- It is a 
unity of different classes including a consider¬ 
able section of the capitalists and a section of 
the landlords against Imperialism and the anti¬ 
national vested interests. But it is a unity on 
the basis for a specific minimum programme, 



unity ter the struggle to achieve this pro¬ 
gramme- It does not abolish the class-conflict, 
but shifts it to a new dividing line—the one 
between the anti-imperialist people on the one 
hand and Imperialism and the anti-national 
vested interests on the other, so that it assumes 
the form of a great National conflict, 

The rapid development of the mass-struggle 
since Faizpur has shown that (1) the demands 
and the programme put forward in the Election 
Manifesto can become the rallying ground of 
the overwhelming majority of our people, (2) the 
masses take the programme seriously and 
make it the basis of developing their organisa¬ 
tions and struggles, (3) the base of the Natio¬ 
nal Front broadens, its striking force against 
Imperialism and its allies increases with the 
growing “ active participation of the peasantry 
and the workers, ” (4) as the menace of the 
United Front movement grows, with the growth 
of organisational and political and economic 
actions of the proletariat and the peasantry 
leading to their greater organisational consoli¬ 
dation, Imperialism and its reactionary allies 
begin to hit back and attempt to split the Uni¬ 
ted Front, (5) in the face of this offensive the 



section inside the National Front representing 
the vested interests begins to vacillate, to tone 
down and vulgarise the agreed programme, to 
check the growing forces of workers’ and pea¬ 
sants’ struggles and to isolate its determined 
vanguard. Splitters within the front become 
active- 

i 

But under the influence of the growing 
offensive of the anti-national vested interest, 
the reformist and the conciliatory tendency 
inside the leadership of the front has become 
once again aggressive- Instead of mass sanc¬ 
tions to implement the kisan programmes we 
have sanctioning of the ban against the mass 
organisations of the kisans- We witness a 
determined effort to weed out the Lefts and 
Socialists in the delegate elections. Unequivo¬ 
cal support to the struggle developing in Mysore 
and the other States is being denied- Instances 
of ‘‘ the co-oporation in some measure with the 
repressive apparatus of Imperialism” which 
Jawaharlal feared at Lucknow as the result of 
office acceptance are not only multiplying but 
are being justified under the cover of non¬ 
violence. 



These developments have oreated a difficult 
and a complicated situation Not only are the 
growing forces of mass struggle being cheecked 
but the very National Front itself in its present 
nascent stage is threatened with disruption- 
Nothing would please the reactionaries and the 
imperialists more than a breach between the 
Kisan Sabha and the Congress, the isolation of 
the Socialists and Communists from the masses 
of the Congress rank and file, the separation of 
the States’ Peoples’ struggle from the National 
struggle in the British provinces, and the trans. 
formation of the Congress into a mere parlia¬ 
mentary party. 

It is the task of the entire Left, of' all Socialists 
and Communists to prevent such a calamitous develop¬ 
ment, to counteract the disruptive tendencies inside 
the National Front, to come forward as its honest 
and sincere builders. 

The unity of the entire Left to develop the 
independent class organisations of workers and pea¬ 
sants and to preserve the unity of the National Front 
and the National Congress is the two-fold task before 
the Left to-day. In the process of realising this unity 
of thought and action will have to be forged uniting 
the forces of the Left itself, leading ultimately to the 
building of a united working class Socialist party. 
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WAGE-LABOUR AND CAPITAL 

INTRODUCTION 

This pamphlet first appeared in the form of a series of 
leading articles in the Neue Rheinisrhe Zeiiung , beginning on 
April 4th 1849. The Text is made up from lectures delivered 
by Marx before the German Workingmen’s Club of Brussels 
in 1847. The Heries was never completed. The promise 
“ to be continued, ” at the end of the editorial in Number 
269 of the newspaper, remained unfulfilled in consequence 
of the precipitous events of that time : the invasion of 
Hungary by the Russians, and the uprisings in Dresden, 
Iscrlolm, Elberfeld, the Palatinate, and in Baden, which 
led to the suppression of the paper on May 19th 1849. 
And among the papers left by Marx no manuscript of any 
continuation of these articles has been found. 

Wage-Labour and Capital has apperaed as an indepen¬ 
dent publication in several editions, the last of which was 
issued by the Swiss Co-operative Printing Association, 
in Hottingen-Zurich, in 1884. Hitherto, the several editions 
have contained the exact wording of the original articles. 
But since at least ten thousand copies of the present 
edition are to be circulated ns a propaganda tract, the 
question necessarily forced itself upon me, would Marx 
himself, under these circumstances, have approved of an 
unaltered literal reproduction of the original l 

Marx, in the forties, had not yet completed his criti¬ 
cism of political economy* This was not done until toward 
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the end of the fifties. Consequently, siioh of his writings 
as were published before the first instalment of his Critique 
of Political Economy was finished, deviate in some points 
from those written after 1859, and contain expressions and 
whole sentences which, viewed from the standpoint of his 
later writtings, appear inexact, and even incorrect, Now, 
it goes without saying that in ordinary editions, intended 
for the public in general, this earlier standpoint, as a part 
of the intellectual development of the author, has its place; 
that the author, as well as the public, has an indisputable 
right to an unaltered reprint of these older writings. In 
such a case, I would not have dreamed of changing a 
single word in it. But it is otherwise when the edition is 
destined almost exclusively for the purpose of progaganda. 
In such a case, Marx himself would unquestionably have 
brought the old work, dating from 1849, into harmony 
with his new point of view, and I feel sure that I am 
acting in his spirit when I insert in this edition the few 
changes and additions which are necessary in order to 
attain this object in all essential points. 

Therefore I say to the reader at once : this pamphlet 
is not as Marx wrote it in 1849, but approximately as Marx 
would have written it in 1891. Moreover, so many copies of 
the original text are in circulation, that these will suffice 
until I can publish it again unaltered in a complete edition 
of Marx’s works, to appear at some future time. J 

My alterations centre about one point. According to 
the original reading, the worker sells his labour for wages, 
which he receives from the capitalist; according to the 
present text, he sells his labour-power. And for this change 
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l muat render an explanation j to the worker^ in order 
that they may understand that we are not dealing here 
with a quibble and word-juggling, but with one of the 
moat important points in the whole range of political 
economy; to the bourgeois, in order that they may con¬ 
vince themselves how greatly the uneducated workers, who 
can be easily made to grasp the most difficult economic 
analyses, excel our supercilious " cultured M folk, for 
whom such ticklish problems remain insoluble their whole 
life long. 

Classical political economy** borrowed from the 
industrial practice the current notion of the manufacturer 
that he buys and pays for the labour of his employees. 
This conception had been quite serviceable for the business 
purposes of the manufacturer, his book-keeping and price 
calculation. But naively carried over into political 
economy, it there produced truly wonderful errors and 
confusions. 

Political economy finds it an established fact that the 
prices of all commodities, among them the price of the 
commodity which it calls “ labour, ” continually change ; 


# By classical political economy I understand that economy 
which, since the timo of W. Petty has investigated the real relations 
of production in bourgeois society, in contradistinction to vulgar eco¬ 
nomy, which deals with appearances only, ruminates without ceasing 
on the materials long since provided by scientific economy, and 
there seeks plausible explanations of tho most obtrusive phenomena 
for bourgeois daily use, but. for the rest confines itself to systamati- 
sing Sn a pedantic way, and proclaiming for everlasting truths, trito 
ideas held by the self-complacent bourgeoisie with regard to their 
own world, to them tho best of all possible worlds, [Karl Marx, 
Qapitql, p. 53.] 
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that they ri*e and fall inconsequence of the moat cUvew 
circumstances, which often have no connection whatsoever 
with the production of the commodities themselves, so 
that prices appear to be determined, as a rule, by pure 
chance, As soon, therefore, as political economy stepped 
forth as a science, it was one of its first tasks to search for 
the law that hid itself behind this chance, which apparen- 
tly determined the prices of commodities, fluctuating and 
oscillating, now upward, now downward, the fixed central 
point was searched for around which these fluctuations *and 
oscillations were taking place. In short: starting from the 
prices of commodities, political economy sought for the 
value of commodities as the regulating law, by means of 
which all price fluctuations could be explained, and to 
which they could all be reduced in the last resort. 

And so classical political economy found that the value 
of a commodity was determined by the labour incorporated 
in it and requisite to its production. With this explanation 
it was satisfied. And we too may for the present stop at 
this point. But to avoid misconceptions, I will remind 
the reader that to-day this explanation has become wholly 
inadequate. Marx was the first to investigate thoroughly 
into the value-forming quality of labour and to discover 
that not all labour which is apparently, or even really, 
necessary to the production of a commodity, imparts under 
all circumstances to this commodity a magnitude of value 
corresponding to the quantity of labour used up. If there¬ 
fore, we say to-day in short, with economists like Ricardo, 
that the value of a commodity is determined by the labour 
necessary to its production, we always imply the reserva- 
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tions and restrictions made by Marx. Thus much for our 
present purpose ; further information can be found in 
Marx’s Critique of Political Economy , which appeared in 
1859, and in the first volume of Capital. 

But so soon as the economists applied this determina¬ 
tion of value by labour to the commodity “ labour, ” they 
fell from one contradiction into another. How is the value 
of “ labour ” determined ? By the necessary labour embo¬ 
died in the labour of a labourer for a day, a week, a month, 
a year ? The labour of a day, a week, a month, a year. 
If labour is the measure of all values, we can express the 
“ value of labour ” only in labour. But we know absolutely 
nothing about the value of an hour’s labour, if all that we 
know about it is that it is equal to one hour's labour. So 
thereby we have not advanced one hair’s breadth nearer 
our goal ; we are constantly turning about in a circle. 

Classical economy, therefore, essayed another turn. 
It said: the value of a commodity is equal to its cost of 
production. But what is the cost of production of “labour” ? 
In order to answer this question, the economists are forced 
to strain logic just a little. Instead of investigating the 
cost of production of labour itself, which, unfortunately, 
cannot be ascertained, they now investigate the cost of 
production of the labourer . And this latter can be ascer¬ 
tained. It changes according to time and circumstances, 
but for a given condition of society, in a given locality, and 
in a given branch of production, it, too, is given, at least 
within quite narrow limits. We live to-day under the 
regime of capitalist production,, under which a large and 
steadily growing class of the population - can live, only on 
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the condition that it works for the owners of the means bf 
production—tools, machines, raw materials, and means of 
subsistence—in return for wages. On the basis oi this 
mode of production, the labourer’s cost of produOtfori 
consists of the sum of the means of subsistence (or their 
price in money) which on the average are requisite to 
enable him to work, to maintain in him this capacity for 
work, and to replaco him at his departure, by reason of 
age, sickness, or death, with another laboui'er—that is to 
say, to propagate the working class in required numbers. 

Let us assume that the money price of these means of 
subsistence averages 3 shillings a day. Our labourer gets 
therefore a daily wage of 3 shillings from his employer. 
For this, the capitalist lets him work, say, twelve hours a 
day. Our capitalist, moreover, calculates somewhat in the 
following fashion: Let us assume that our labourer (a 
machinist) has to make a part of a machine which he 
finishes in one day. The raw material (iron and brass in 
the necessary prepared from) costs 20 shillings. The 
consumption of coal by the steam-engine, the wear and 
tear of this engine itself, of the turning-lathe, and of the 
other tools with which our labourer works, represent for 
one day and one labourer a value of 1 shilling. The wages 
for one day are, according to our assumption, 3 shillings. 
This makes a total of 24 shillings for our piece of a machine. 

But the capitalist calculates that on an average he,will 
receive for it a price of 27 shillings from his customers, or 
3 shiUtngs over and above his outlay. 

Whence do the 3 shillings pocketed by the capitalist 
come ? According to the assertion of classical political 
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economy, commodities are in the long run sold at their 
values, that is, they are sold at prices which correspond to 
the necessary quantities of labour contained in them. The 
average price of our part of a machine—27 shillings—would 
therefore equal its value, i.e., equal tiie amount of labour 
embodied in it. But of these 27 shillings, 21 shillings were 
values already existing ladoi * ihts machinist began to work; 
20 shillings in the fuel consumed during the work and in 
the machines and tools used in the process and reduced in 
their efficiency to the value of this amount. There remains 
b shillings, which have been added to the value of the raw 
material. But according to the supposition of our econo¬ 
mists themselves, these 0 shillings can arise only from the 
labour added to the raw material by the labourer. His 
twelve hours' labour has created, according to this, a new 
value of 0 shillings. Therefore, the value of his twelve 
hours’ labour would be equivalent to 0 shillings. So we 
have at last discovered what the ** value of labour ” is. 

Hold on there! M erics our machinist. Six shillings 3 
But 1 have received only 2 shillings ! My capitalist swears 
high and dry that the value of my twelve hours’ labour is 
no more than 3 shillings, and if 1 were to demand six, he’d 
laugh at me. What kind of a story is that V' . 

If before this we got with our value of labour into a 
vicious circle^ we now siutdy have driven straight* into an 
insoluble contradiction. We searched ior the value of 
labour, and vve found moie than we can use. For the 
labourer the value of the twelve hours' labour is 3 shillings; 
for the captalist it is 6 shillings, of which he pays the 
workingman 3 shillings as wages, and pockets the remain* 
2 
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mg 3 shillings himself. According to this, labour has not 
one but two values, and, moreover, two very different 
values! 

As soon as we reduce the values, now expressed in 
money, to Jabour-time, the contradiction becomes even 
more absurd. By the twelve hours’ labour a new value of 
b shillings is created. Therefore in six hours the new value 
created equals 3 shillings—the amount which the labourer 
receives for twelve hours' labour. For twelve hours’ 
labour the workingman receives, as an equivalent, the 
product of six hours’labour. We are thus forced to one 
of two conclusions : either labour has two values, one of 
which is twice as largo as the other, or twelve equals six ! 
In both cases we get pure absurdities. Turn and twist as 
we may, we will not get out of this contradiction as long 
as we speak of the buying and selling of “ labour ” and of 
the “ value of labour. ” And just so it happened to the 
political economist*. The last, offshoot of classical political 
economy-—the Ricardian school -was largely wrecked on 
the insolubility of this contradiction Classic political 
economy had run itself into a blind alley. The man who 
discovered the way out of this blind alley was Karl Marx. 

What the economists had considered as the cost of 
production of labour ” was really the cost of production, 
not of kt labour, ” but of the living labourer himself. And 
what this labourer sold to the capitalist was not his labour. 
“ So soon as his labour really begins, ” says Marx, “ it 
ceases to belong to him, and therefore can no longer be sold 
by him.” At the moat, he could sell his future labour i.c., 
assume the obligation of executing a certain piece of work 
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at a certain time, But in this way he does not sell labour 
(which would first have to be performed), but for a stipu¬ 
lated payment he places his labour-power at the disposal 
of the capitalist for a certain time (in case of time-wages), 
or for the performance of a certain task (in case of piece- 
wages). He hires out or sells his labour-power . But this 
labour-power has grown up with his person and is insepa¬ 
rable from it. Its cost of production therefore coincides 
with his own cost of production ; what the economists called 
the costs of production of labour is really the cost of produc¬ 
tion of the labourer , and therewith of his labour-poufer. And 
we can also go back from the cost of production of labour- 
power to the value of la hour-power, and determine the 
quantity of social labour that is required for the produc¬ 
tion of a labour-power of a given quality, as Marx has done 
in the chapter on the “ Buying and selling of Labour- 
Power. ” * 

Now what takes place after the worker has sold his 
labour-power, *. e., after he has placed his labour-power at 
the disposal of the capitalist for stipulated wages—whether 
time-wages or piece-wages ? The capitalist takes the labour¬ 
er into his workshop or factory, where all the articles re¬ 
quired for the work can be found—raw materials, auxiliary 
materials (coal, dyestuffs, etc.), tools and machines. Here 
the worker begins to toil. His daily wages are, as above, 3 
shillings, and it makes no difference whether he earns them 
as day-wages or piece-wages. We again assume that in 
twelve hours the worker adds by his labour a new value of 
G shillings to the value of the raw materials consumed, 

* Capital) Vol. i, Part ii. Chapter 6. 
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which new value the capitalist realises by the sale of the 
finished piece of work. Out of this now value he pays the 
worker his 3 shillings, and the remaining 3 shillings he keeps 
himself. If, now, the labourer creates in twelve hours a 
value of 6 shillings, in six hours he creates a value of 3 
shillings. Consequently, after working six hours for the 
capitalist the labourer has returned to him the equivalent 
of ihe 3 shillings received ns wages. After six hours’ work 
both are quits, neither one owing a penny to the other, 

“ Hold on tbote ! now cries out the capitalist. “ I 
have hired the lab'".in r for a whole day, for twelve hours. 
But six hours are only half a day. Sb work along lively 
there until the other six hours are sit an end—only then 
will we be even/' And, in fact, the labourer lias to submit 
to the conditions of tin* contract upon which he entered of 
“ his own free wi!!/‘ and according to which he bound him¬ 
self to work twel\ '* whole hmo'S for a product, of labour 
which cost only six hours' labour. 

Similarly with piece wages. Let us suppose that in 
twelve hours our worker makes twelve commodities. Each 
of these costs 2 shillings in raw material and wear and tear, 
and is sold for 2J shillings. On our former assumption, the 
capitalist gives the labourer one-fourth of a shilling for 
each piece, w hich male's a total of 3 shillings for the twelve 
pieces. To earn this, the worker requires twelve hours. 
Tim capitalist receives 30 shillings for the twelve pieces ; 
deducting 24 shillings Tor raw uu,teria! and wear and tear, 
there remains G shillings, of which he pays 3 .shillings, of 
wages and pockets.the.remaining 3. Just as before ! Here 
also the worker labours six hours for himself, i. e,. to rep- 
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laoe hi* wages (half an hour in each of the twelve boura), 
* and six hours for the capitalist, 

The rook upon which the best economists were strand* 
ed as long as they started out from the value of labour, 
vanishes as soon as we make our starting-point the value 
of labour-jpower. Labour-power is, in our present-day capi¬ 
talist society, a commodity like every other commodity, 
but yet a very peculiar commodity. It has, namely, the 
peculiarity of being a. value-creating force, the source of 
value, and, moreover, when properly treated, the source of 
more value than it possesses in itself. In the present 
state of production, human labour-power not only produces 
in a day a greater value than it itself possesses and costs ; 
but with each new scientific discovery/ with each new 
technical invention, there also rises the surplus of his daily 
production over its daily cost, while as a consequence 
there diminishes that part of the working day in which the 
labourer produces the equivalent of his day’s wages, and, 
on the other hand, lengthens that part of the working day 
in which he must present labour gratis to the capitalist. 

And this is the economic constitution of our entire 
modern society: the' working class alone produces all 
values. For value is only another expression for labour, 
that expression, namely, by which is designated, in our 
capitalist society of to-day, the amount of socially neces¬ 
sary labour embodied in a particular commodity. But 
these values produced by the workers do not belong to the 
workers. They belong to the owners of the raw materials, 
machines, tools, and money, which enable them to buy the 
labour-power of the working class. Hence, the working class 
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gets back only a part of the entire mass of products pro* 
duoed by it. And as we have just seen, the other portion, 
whioh the capitalist class retains, and which it has to share 
at most, only with the landlord class, is increasing with 
every new discovery and invention, while the share which 
falls to the working class (percapita) rises but little and very 
slowly, or not at all, and under certain conditions it may 
even fall. 

But these discoveries and inventions which supplant 
one another with ever-increasing speed, this productiveness 
of human labour which increases from day to day to un¬ 
heard-of proportions, at last gives rise to a conflict, in 
which present capitalistic economy must go to ruin. On 
the one hand, immeasurable wealth and a superfluity of 
products with which the buyers cannot cope. On the other 
hand, the great mass of society proletarianized, transformed 
into wage-labourers, and thereby disabled from appropriat¬ 
ing to themselves that superfluity of products. The 
spilitting up of society into a small class, immoderately 
rich, and a large class of wage-labourers devoid of all pro¬ 
perty, brings it about that this society smothers in its own 
superfluity, while the great majority of its members are 
scarcely, or not at. all, protected from oxreme want. 

Th is condition becomes every day more absurd and 
more unnecessary. It mast be got iid of ; it can be got rid 
of. A new social order is possible, in which the class differ¬ 
ences of to-day will have disappeared, and in which— 
perhaps after a short transition period, which, though some 
what deficient in other respects, will iiTariy case be very 
useful mopajly—there will be the means of life, of the 
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enjoyment of life, and of the development and activity of 
all bodily and mental faculties, through the systematic use 
and further development of the enormous productive power 
of society, which exists with us even now, with equal obli¬ 
gation upon all to work. And that the workers are grow¬ 
ing evermore determined to achieve the new social order 
will he proven on both sides of the ocean on this dawning 
May Day, and on Sunday, May 3rd. 

Frederick EnGATjS. 

London, April 30th, 1S91. 




CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY 

From various quarters we have been reproached for 
neglecting to portray the economic conditions which form 
the material basis of the present struggles between classes 
and nations. With set purpose we have hitherto touched 
upon these conditions only when they forced themselves 
upon the surface of the political conflicts. 

It was necessary, beyond everything else, to follow the 
development of the class struggle in the history of our own 
day, and to prove empirically, by the actual and daily new- 
created historical material, that with the subjugation of 
the working class, accomplished in the days of February 
and March 1848, the opponents of that class—the bourgeois 
republicans in France, and the bourgeois and peasant 
classes who were fighting feudal absolutism throughout 
the whole continent of Europe—were simultaneously con¬ 
quered ; that the victory of the “ moderate republic ” in 
France sounded at the same time the fall of the nations 
which had responded to the February revolution with 
heroic wars of independence ; and finally that, by the 
victory over the revolutionary workingmen, Europe fell 
back into it old double slavery, into the English-Russian 
slavery. The June conflict in Paris, the fall of Vienna, 
the tragi-comedy in Berlin in November 1848, the despe¬ 
rate efforts of Poland, Italy, and Hungary, the starvation 

3 
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of Ireland into submission—these were the chief events in 
which the European class struggle between bourgeoisie and 
working class was summed up, and from which we proved 
that every revolutionary uprising, however remote from 
the class struggle its object migh * appear, must of necessity 
fail until the revolutionary wording class shall have con¬ 
quered ;—that every social reform must remain a Utopia 
until the proletarian revolution and the feudalistic counter¬ 
revolution have been pitted against each other in a world¬ 
wide vmr. In our presentation, as in reality, Belgium and 
Switzerland were tragicomic earieaturish genre pictures in 
the great historic tableau : the one the model State of the 
bourgeois monarchy, the other the model State of the 
bourgeois republic : both of them. States that flatter them¬ 
selves to be just as free from the class struggle as from the 
European revolution. * 

But now. after our readers have seen the class struggle 
of the year 1848 develop into colossal political proportions, 
it is t ime to examine more closely the economic conditions 
themselves upon which is founded the existence of the 
capitalist class and its class rule, as well as the slavery of 
the workers. * 

We shall preseent the subject in three great divisions: 

]. The Relation of Wage-Labour to Capital, the 
Slavery of the Worker, the Sway of the Capitalist. 

* It must be temombored that this was written over forty years 
ago. To-day, the class struggle in Switzerland, and especially in 
Belgium, has reached t hat degree of development where it compels 
recognition from even tho most, superficial observes of political and 
industrial life.— Tramtlor'ft Note to 1891 edition* 
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2. The Inevitable Ruin of the Middle Classes and the 
so-oalled Commons * under the present system, 

3. The Commercial Subjugation and Exploitation of 
the Bourgeois classes of the various European 
nations by the Despot of the World Market— 
England. ** 

We shall seek to portray this as simply and popularly 
as possible, and shall not presuppose a knowledge of even 
the most elementary notions of political economy. We 
wish to be understood bv the workers. And, moreover, 
there prevails in Germany the most remarkable ignorance 
and confusion of ideas in regard to the simplest economic 
relations, from the patented defenders of existing condi¬ 
tions, down to the socialist wonder-workers and the un¬ 
recognised political geniuses, in which divided Germany is 
even richer than in duodecimo princelings. We therefore 
proceed to the consideration of the first problem. 

* That is the “ common " people as distinct, from the “ noble ” 
and “ clerical ** or “ religious " people. Originating in feudal times 
in the rank of freeman and town-burgher the “ commons ,f or 
“ citizens " burgher, burgers, citizen, citizens, or bourgeois formed 
the starting-point of tbo “ bourgeoisie/* 13d. 

*# As staled by Engels in the Introduction, the series of articles 
on “ wage-Lahour and Capital remained incomplete ; the pamph¬ 
let is eonlined almost exclusively to a consideration of the first 
“ great division *, the relation of wage-labour to capital.- Ed. 



CHAPTER II 

WHAT ARE WAGES ? 

If several workmen were to be asked : “ How much 
wages do you get ? ” one would reply, “ I get two shillings 
a day, ” from my employer ; another, “ I get three shillings 
a day.” and so on. According to the different hranohes of 
industry in which they are employed, they would mention 
different sums of money that they receive from their res¬ 
pective employer for the completion of a certain task ; for 
example, for weaving a yard of linen, or for setting a page 
of type. Despite the variety of their statements, they 
would all agree upon one point: that wages are the amount 
of money which the capitalist pays for a certain period of 
work or for a certain amount of work. 

Consequently, it appears that the capitalist buys then- 
labour with money, and that for money they srfl him their 
labour. But this is merely an illusion. What they actually 
sell to the capitalist for meney is their laboar-jwcer. This 
labour-power the capitalist buys for a day, a week, a 
month, etc. And after he has bought it, he uses it up by 
letting the worker labour during the stipulated time. With 
the same amount of money with which the capitalist has 
bought their labour-power (for example, with two shillings) 
he could have bought, a certain amount of sugar or of anj r 
other commodity. The two shillings with which he bought 
twenty pounds of sugar is the price of the twenty pounds 
of sugar. The two shillings with which he bought twelve 
hour’s use of the labour-power, is the price of twelve 
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houra* labour, labour-power, then, ia a commodity, no 
more, no leas than is the sugar, The first is measured by 
the clock, the other by the scales, 

Their commodity, labour-power, the workers exchange 
for the commodity of the capitalist, for money, and, more* 
over, this exchange takes place at a certain ratio. So much 
money for so long a use of labour-power, For twelve 
hours’ weaving, two shillings, And these two shillings, do 
they not represent all the other commodities which lean 
buy for two shillings ? Therefore, actually, the worker has 
exchanged his commodity, labour-power, for commodities 
of all kinds, and, moreover, at a certain ratio. By giving 
him two shillings, the capitalist has given him so much 
meat, so much clothing, so much wood, light etc., in 
exchange for his day’s work. The two shillings therefore 
expresses the relation in which labour-power is exchanged 
for other commodities, the exchange-value of la hour'power, 

The exchange value of a commodity estimated in 
money is called its price. Wages therefore are only a 
special name for the price of labour-power, and are usually 
called the price of work : it is the special name for the 
price of work ; it is the special name for the price of this 
peculiar commodity, which has no other repository than 
human flesh and blood. 

Let us take any worker ; for example, a weaver. The 
capitalist supplies him with the loom and the yam. The 
weaver applies himself to #brk, and the yarn is turned 
into cloth. The capitalist takes possession of the cloth and 
sells it for twenty shillings, for example. Now are the 
wages of the weaver a share of the cloth, of the twenty 
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shillings, of the product of his work? By no means, 
Long before the cloth is sold, perhaps long before it is fully 
woven, the weaver has received his wages. The capitalist 
then, does not pay his wages out of the money which he 
will obtain from the cloth, but out of money already on 
hand. Just as little as loom and yam are the product of 
the weaver to whom they are supplied by the employer, 
just so little are the commodities which he receives in 
exchange for his commodity—labour-power—his product. 
It is possible that the employer found no purchasers at all 
for the cloth. Jt is possible that he did not get even the 
amount of the wages by its sale. It is possible that he sells 
it very profitably [in proportion to the weaver’s wages. 
But all that does not concern the weaver. With a part of 
his existing wealth, of his capital, the capitalist buys the 
labour-power of t he weaver in exactly the same manner as, 
with another part of his wealth, he has bought the raw 
material—the yarn—and the instrument of work—the loom. 
After he has made these purchases, and among them 
belongs the labour-power necessary to the production of 
the cloth, he produces only with raw materials and instru¬ 
ments of labour belonging to him. For our good weaver, 
too, is one of the instruments of labour, and being in this 
respect on a par with the loom, he has no more share in 
the product (the doth), or in the price of the product, than 
the loom itself has. 

Wages, therefore , are not a share of the worker in the 
commodities produced by himself '. Wages are that part of 
already existing commodites with which the capitalist buys 
a certain amount of productive, labour-power . 
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Oonsquently, labour-power is a commmdity which its 
possessor, the wage-worker, sells to the capitalist. Wliy 
does he sell it ? In order to live. 

But the putting of labour-power into action. the 
work, is the active expression of the labourer's own life. 
And this life activity he sells to another person in order to 
secure the necessary means of life. His life-activity, 
therefore, is but a. means of securing his own existence. 
He works that he may keep alive. He does not count the 
labour itself as a part: of his life ; it is rather a sacrifice of 
his life. It is a commodity that he has auctioned oft to 
another. The product of his activity, therefore, is not the 
aim of his activity. What he produces for himself is not 
the silk that he weaves, not the gold that he draws up the 
mining shaft, not the place that lie builds. What he 
produces for himself is ?w gvn . and silk, gold, and palace 
are resolved for him into -a certain quantity of necessaries 
of life, perhaps into a cotton jacket, into copper coins, 
and into a basement dwelling. ‘ And the labourer who for 
twelve hours long, weaves, spins, bores, turns, builds, 
shovels, breaks stone, carries hods, and so on--is this 
twelve hours’ weaving, spinning, boring, turning, buil¬ 
ding, shovelling, stone-breaking, regarded by him as a 
manifestation of life, as life ? Quite the contrary. Life 
for him begins where this activity ceases, at the table, at 
the tavern seat, in bed. The twelve hours’ work, on the 
other hand, has no meaning for him as a weaving, 
spinning, boring, and so on, but only as earnings, which 
enable him to sit down at a tabla, to take his seat in 
the tavern, and to lie down in a bed. If the silkworm’s 
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object in spinning were to prolong its existence as cater¬ 
pillar, it would be a perfect example of a wage-worker. 

Lohour-power was not always a commodity (merchan¬ 
dise). Labour was not always wage-labour, i.e„ free labour. 
The slave did not sell his labour-power to the slave¬ 
owner, any more than the ox sells his labouring force to 
the farmer The slave, together with his labour power, 
was sold to his owner om*e for all He is a commodity 
that can pass from the hand of one owner to that of 
another. He himself is a commodity, but his labour- 
power is not hi.8 commodity. The serf sells * only a 

portion of his labour-power. It is not he who receives 

wages from the owner of the land ; it is rather the 
owner of the land who receives a tribute from him. The 
serf belongs to the soil, and to the lord of the soil he 
brings its fruit The free labourer , on the other hand, 
sells his very self, and that by fractions. He auctions 

otf eight, ten. twelve, fifteen hours of liis life, one day 

like the next, to the highest bidder, to the owner of 
raw materials, tools, and means of life. i. e., to the 
capitalist. The labourer belongs neither to an owner nor 
to the soil, but eight, ten, twelve, fifteen hours his daily 
life belong to whomsoever buys them. The worker leaves 
the -capitalist, to whom lie has sold himself, as often as 
he chooses, and the capitalist discharges him as often 

* “ Soil " is not n very exact expression, for serfdom in its 

purity did not involve any relations of buying and Helling between 
the serf and the lord of the manor, the tributes of the former to 
the latter consisting in labour and in kind. Tt is evident that Marx 
uses here (he world “sells" in the general sense of alienation 
Translator. * 
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as he sees fit, as soon as he no longer gets any use, or 
not the required use, out of him. But the worker, 
whose only source of income is the sale of his labour- 
power, cannot leave the whole class of buyers , i. e., the 
capitalist class , unless he gives up his own existence. 
He does not belong to this or to that capitalist, but to 
the capitalist class ; and it is for him to find his man, 
i.e., to find a buyer in this capitalist class. 

Before entering more olosley upon the relation of 
capital to wage-labour, we shall present briefly the most 
general conditions, which come into consideration in the 
determination of wages. 

Wages, as we have seen, arc the price of a certain 
commodity, labour-power. Wages, therefore, are deter¬ 
mined by the same laws that determine the price of 
every other commodity. The question then is, How is 
the price of a commodity determined ? 


CHAPTER III 

by what is the price of a commodity determined ? 

By what is the price of a commodity determined ? 

By the competition between buyers and sellers, by 
the relation of the demand to the supply, of the call 
the offer. The competition by which the price of a 
commodity is determined is threefold. 

The same commodity is offered for sale by various 
sellers. Whoever sells commodities of the same quality 
most cheaply, is sure to drive the other sellers from the 
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field and to secure the greatest market for himself. The 
sellers therefore fight among themselves for the sales, 
for the market. Each one of them wishes to sell, and 
to sell as much as possible, and if possible to sell alone, 
to the exclusion of all other sellers. Each one sells 
cheaper than the other. Thus there takes place a com¬ 
petition among the sellers which forces down the price of 
of the commodities offered by them. 

But there is also a competition among the buyers ; this 
upon its side causes the price of the proferred commodities 
to rise. 

Finally, thexe is competition between the buyers and the 
sellers : those wish to purchase as cheaply as possible, 
those to sell as dearly as possible. The result of this 
competition between buyers aud sellers will depend upon 
the relations between the two above-mentioned camps of 
competitors, i, e upon whether the competition*, in the 
army of buyers or the competition in the army of sellers is 
stronger. Industry leads two great armies into the field 
against each other, and each of these again is engaged in a 
battle among its own troops in its own ranks. The army 
among whose troops there is less fighting carries off the 
victory over the opposing host. 

Let us suppose that there are one hundred bales of 
cotton in the market and at the same time purchasers 
for one thosand bales of cotton. In this case the demand 
is ten times greater than the supply. Competition among 
the buyers, then, will be very strong ; each of them tries 
to get hold of one bale, if possible, of the whole one hun¬ 
dred bales. This example is no arbitrary supposition. In 
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the history of commerce we have experienced periods of 
scarcity of cotton, when some capitalists united together 
and sought to buy up not one hundred bales, but the 
whole cotton supply of the world. In the given case, then, 
one buyer seeks to drive the others from the field by offer¬ 
ing a relatively higher price for the bales of cotton. The 
cotton sellers, who perceive the troops of the enemy in the 
most violent contention among themselves, and who 
therefore are fully assured of the sale of their whole one 
hundred bales, will beware of falling into one another’s 
hair in order to force down the price of cotton at the very 
moment in which their opponents race with one another to 
screw it up high. So, all of a sudden, peace reigns in the 
army of sellers. They stand opposed to the buyers like 
one man, fold their arms in philosophic content, and their 
claims would find no limit did not the offers of even the 
most importunate of buyers have a very definite limit. 

If, then, the supply of a commodity is less than the 
demand for it, competition among the sellers is very slight, 
or there may be none at all among them. In the same 
proportion in which this competition decreases, the com¬ 
petition among the buyers increases. Result: a more or 
less considerable rise in the prices of commodities. 

It is well known that the opposite case, with opposite 
result, happens more frequently. Great excess of supply 
over demand ; deseperate competition among the sellers, 
and a lack of buyers; forced sales of commodities at 
ridiculously low prices. 

But what is a rise, and what a fall of prices ? What is 
high, apd what a low price ? A grain pf pand is high when 
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examined through a microscope, and a tower is low when 
compared with a mountain, And if the price is deter¬ 
mined by the relation of supply and demands by what is 
the supply and demand determined ? 

Let us turn to the first worthy citizen we meet. He 
will not hesitate one moment, but like another Alexander 
the Great, will cut his metaphysical knot with this multi¬ 
plication table. He will say to us : “ If the production of 
the commodities which I sell has cost me one hundred 
pounds, and out of the sale of these goods I make one 
hundred and ten pounds—with in the year, you understand 
—that’s an honest, sound, reasonable profit. But if in the 
exchange I receive one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and thirty pounds, that’s a higher profit; and if I should 
get as much as two hundred pounds, that would be an 
extraordinary, an enormous profit. ” What is it, then that 
serves this citizen as the standard of his profit ? The cost of 
the 'production of his commodities. If in exchange for these 
goods he receives a quantity of other goods whose produc¬ 
tion has cost less, lie has lost. If he receives in exchange 
for his goods a quantity of other goods whose production 
has cost more, he has gained. And the reckons the falling 
or rising of the profit according to the degree at which the 
exchange value of his goods stands, whether above or 
below his zero—the cost of production. 

We have seen how the changing relation of supply and 
demand causes now a rise, now a fall of prices ; now high, 
now low prices. If the price of a commodity rises consider¬ 
ably owing to a failing supply or a disproportionately 
growing de m$|id, then the price of some other commodity 
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must have fallen in proportion ; for of course the price of 
a commodity only expresses in money the proportion in 
which other commodities will be given in exchange for it, 
If, for example, the price of a yard of silk rises from two to 
three shillings, the price of silver has fallen in relation to 
the silk, and in the same way the prices of all other com¬ 
modities whose prices have remained stationary have fallen 
in relation to the price of silk, A larger quantity of them 
must be given in exchange in order to obtain the same 
amount of silk. Now, what will be the consequence of a 
rise in the price of a particular commodity ? A mass of 
capital will be thrown into the provinces of the favoured 
industry and this immigration of capital into the provinces 
of the favoured industry will continue until it yields no 
more than the customary profiit, or, rather until the price 
of its products owing to overproduction, sinks below the 
cost of production. 

Conversely: if the price of a commodity falls below 
its cost of production, then capital will be withdrawn from 
the production of this commodity. Except in the case of 
a branch of industry which has become obsolete and is 
therefore doomed to disappear, the production of such a 
commoditj^ (that is, its supply), will, owing to this flight of 
capital, continue to decrease until it corresponds to the 
demand, and the price of the commodity rises again to the 
level of its cost of production ; or, rather, until the supply 
has fallen below the demand and its price has again risen 
above its cost of production, for the current price of a 
commodity is always either above or below its cost of produc¬ 
tion. 
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We gee bow capital continually emigrates out of tbe 
province of one industry and immigrates into that of another. 
The high price produces an exoeggive immigration, and the 
low price an excessive emigration. 

We could show, from another point of view, how not 
only the supply, but also the demand, is determined by 
the cost of production. But this would lead us too far 
away from our subject. 

We have just seen how the fluctuations of supply and 
demand always bring the price of a commodity back to its 
cost of production. The actual price of a commodity , indeed 
stands always above or below the cost of production ; but the 
rise and fall reciprocally balance each other , so that, within 
a certain period of time, if the ebbs and flows of the 
industry are reckoned up together, the commodities will be 
exchanged for one another in accordance with their cost of 
production. Their price is thus determined by their cost 
of production. 

The determination of price by the cost of production 
is not to be understood in the sense of the bourgeois econo¬ 
mists. The economists say that the average price of 
commodities equals the cost of production: that this is the 
law, The anarchic movement, in which the rise is compen¬ 
sated for by a fall and the fall by a rise, they regard as an 
accident. We might just as well consider the fluctuations 
as the law, and the determination of the price by cost of 
production as an accident—as is, in fact, done by certain 
other economists. But it is precisely these fluctations which 
viewed more closely, carry the most frightful devastation 
in their train; and like an ^earthquake, cause bourgeois 
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society to shake to its very foundations—it is precisely 
these fluctuations that force the price to conform to the 
cost of production. In the totality of this disorderly 
movement is to be found its order. In the total course of 
this industrial anarchy, in this circular movement, competi¬ 
tion balances, as it were, the one extra vagauce by the 
other. 

We thus see that the price of a commodity is indeed 
determined by its cost of production, but. in such wise that 
the periods in which the price of these commodities rise 
above the cost of production are balanced by the periods in 
which it sinks below the cost of production, and vice versa. 
Of course this does not hold good for a single given product 
of an industry, but only for that branch of industry. So also 
it does not hold good for an individual manufacturer, but 
only for the whole class of manufacturers. 

The determination of price by cost of production is 
tantamount to the determination of price by the labour¬ 
time requiste to the production. of a commodity for the 
cost of production consists, first of raw materials and wear 
and tear of tools, etc., i.e. f of industrial products whose 
production has cost a certain number of work-days, which 
therefore represent a certain amount of labour time, and, 
secondly, of direct labour, which is also measured by its 
duration. 



CHAPTER IV 


1JY WHAT ARE WAGES DETERMINED ? 

Now, tlie same general laws which regulate the price 
of commodities in general naturally regulate wages , or the 
price of labour-power. Wages will now rise, now fall, 
according to the relation of supply and demand, according 
as competition shapes itself between the buyers of labour- 
power, the capitalists, aud sellers of labour-power, the 
workers, l^he fluctuations of wages correspond to the 
fluctuations in the price of commodities in general. But 
within the limits of these fluctuations the price of labour- 
power will be determined by the cost of its production , by the 
labour-time necessary for production of this commodity : 
labour-power. 

What , then, is the cost of production of labour-power ? 

It is the cost required for the maintenance of the 
labourer as a labourer, and of bis education and training as 
a labourer. 

Therefore, the shorter the time required for training 
up to a particular sort of work, the smaller is the cost of 
production of the worker, the lower is the price of hi* 
labour.power, his wages. In those branches of industry 
in which hardly any period of apprenticeship is necessary 
and the mere bodily existence of the worker is sufficient, 
the cost of his production is limited almost exclusively to 
the commodities necssary for keeping him in working 
condition. The price of his work will therefore be deter¬ 
mined by the price of the necessary means of subsistence .• 
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Here, however, there enters another consideration. 
The manufacturer who calculates his cost of production 
and, in accordance with It, the price of the product, takes 
into account the wear and tear of the instruments of labour* 
If a machine costs him/for example, one thousand shillings, 
and this machine is used up in tea years, he adds one 
hundred shillings annually to the price of the commodities, 
in,order to be abje after ten years to replace the worn-out 
machine with a new one. In the same manner, the cost of 
production of simple labour-power must include the cost of 
propagation, by means of which the race of workers is 
enabled to multiply itself, and to replace worn-out workers 
with new ones. The wear and tear of the worker, therefore 
is Calculated in the same manner as the wear and tear of 
the machine. 

Thus the cost of production of simple labour-power 
amounts to the cost of the existence and propagation of the 
worker. The price of this cost of existence and propaga¬ 
tion constitutes wages. The wages thus determined are 
called the minimum of 'wages This minimum wage, like 
the determination of the price of commodities in general 
by cost of production, does not hold good for the single 
individual , but only for the race. Individual workers,’ 
indeed, millions Of workers, do not receive enough to be 
able to exist ted to propagate themselves ; but the wages 
of the tfbole working class adjust themselves, within the 
limits of their fluctuations, to this minimum. 

Now that wo have come to an understanding in regard 
to the most General laws which govern wages, as weiy|^ie 
the price of wary other commodity, we can exam^^ir 
subject utorb particularly* 

9 



CHAPTER V 


THE NATURE ANI) GROWTH OF CAPITAL 

Capital consists of raw materials, instruments of 
labour, and means of subsistence of all kinds, which are 
employed in producing new raw materials, new instruments, 
and new means of subsistence. All these components of 
capital are created by labour, products of labour, accumula¬ 
ted labour. Accumulated labour that serves as a means to 
new production is capital. Mo says the economist. What is 
a negro slave ? A man of the black race. The one expla¬ 
nation is worthy of the other. 

A negro is a negro. Only under certain conditions 
does he become a slave. A cotton-spinning machine is a 
machine for capital. Torn away from these conditions, it 
is as little capital as gold by itself is money, or as sugar is 
the price of sugar. 

In the process of production, human beings work not 
only upon nature, but also upon one another. They 
produce only by working together in a specified manner 
and reciprocally exchanging "their activities. In order to 
produce, they enter into definite connections and relations 
to one another, and only within these social connections 
and relations does their iniluenee upon nature operate, 

does production take place. 

These social relations between the piodueers, ami the 
conditions under which they exchange their activities and 
share in the total act of production, will naturally vary 
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aooording to the character of the means of production. 
With the discovery of a new instrument of warfare, the 
firearm, the whole internal organisation of the army tras 
neoeesarily altered, the relations within which individuals 
compose an army and can work as an army where trans¬ 
formed, and the relation of different armies to one another 
was likewise changed. 

We thus see that social relations within which in¬ 
dividuals produce, the social relations of production, are 
altered, transformed, with the change and development of the 
material means of production, of the forces of production. 
The relations of production in their totality constitute what 
is called the social relations, society , and moreover, a society 
at a definite stage of historic development , a society with 
peculiar, distinctive character. Ancient society, feudal 
society bourgeois (or capitalist) society, arc such totalities 
of relations of production, each of which denotes a parti¬ 
cular stage of development in the history of mankind. 

Capital also is a social relation of production. It is a 
bourgeois relation of production, a relation of production of 
bourgeois society. The means of subsistence, instruments 
of labour, the raw materials, of which capital consists— 
have they not been produced and accumulated under given 
social conditions within definite social relations % Are they 
not employed for new production, under given social con¬ 
ditions, within definite social relations ? And does not just 
this definite social character stamp the products which 
serve for itew production as capital ? 

Capital consists not only of means of- subsistence, in¬ 
struments of labour, and raw materials, not cSiJy of 
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material product*: it oonaiata just aa much &f exchange 
values. All products of which it oonaists are commodities 
Capital , consequently, is not only a sum of material products, 
it is a sum of commodities , of exchange values, of social 
magnitudes. Capital remains the same whether we put 
cotton in the place of wool, rice in the place of wheat,, 
steamships in the place of railroads, provided only that the 
cotton, the rice, the steamships—the body of capital— 
have the same exchange value, the same price, as the wool, 
the wheat, the railroads, in which it was previously em* 
bodied. The bodily form of capital may transform itself 
continually, while capital does not suffer the least 
alteration. 

But though every capital is a sum of commodities , i.e., of 
exchange values , it does not follow that every sum of commodi¬ 
ties , of exchange values , is capital . 

Every sum of exchange values is an exchange value. 
Each particular exchange value is a sum of exchange 
values. For example : a house worth £ 1,000 is an exchange 
value e>f £ 1,000 : a piece of paper worth one penny is a 
sum of ' exchange values of one hundred one-hundredths of 
a penny. Products which are exchangeable for others are 
commodities. The definite proportion in which they are 
exchangeable forms their exchange value , or, expressed in 
money, their price. The quantity of these products can 
have no effect on their character as commodities , as repre¬ 
senting an exchange value , as having a certain price. 
Whether a tree be large or small, it remains a tree. 
Whether we exchange iron in pennyweights or in hundred- 
,weights, for other products, does this alter its character ; 
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Hi being a oammoclHy, an ©change value ? Acooyding %a 
th© quantity, it i& a commodity of greater or of lesaer 
value, of higher or of lower price, 

Bow then does a sum of commodities^ of exchange 
values, become capital ? 

Thereby, that as an independent sooial power, be., as 
the power of a part of society , it preserves itself and multip¬ 
lies by exchange with direct , living labour-power. 

The existence of a class which possesses nothing but 
the ability to work is a necessary presupposition of capital. 

It is only the dominion of past , accumulated y materia¬ 
lised labour over immediate lwing labour that stamps the 
accmulated labour with the character of capital. 

Capital does not consist in the fact that accumulated 
labour serves living labour as a means*, for new production. 
It consists in the fact that living labour serves accumu¬ 
lated labour as the means of preserving and multiplying its 
exchange value. 


CHAPTER VI 

RELATION OF WAGE-LAB OCR TO CAPITAL 

What is that takes place in the exchange between 
capitalist and wage-labourer. 

The labourer receives means of subsistence in exchange 
for his labour-power; but the capitalist receives, in ex¬ 
change for his means of subsistence, labour, the productive 
activity of the labourer, the creative fore© by which the 
Worker not only replaces what he consumes, but also fives 
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to the accumulated labour a greater value than is previously 
possessed. The labourer gets from the capitalist a portion 
of the existing means of subsistence. For what purpose do 
these means of subsistence serve him? For immediate 
consumption, But as soon as I consume means of subsis* 
tenoe, they are irrevocably lost to me, unless I employ the 
time during which the means sustain my life in producing 
new means of subsistence, in creating by my labour new 
values in place of the values lost in consumption. But it 
is just this noble reproductive power that the labourer 
surrenders to the capitalist in exchange for means of subsis¬ 
tence received. Consequently, he has lost it for himself. 

Let us take an example. For one shilling a labourer 
works all day long in the field of a farmer, to whom he 
thus secures a return of two shillings. The farmer not only 
receives the replaced value which he has given to the day- 
labourer ; he has doubled it. Therefore he has consumed 
the one shilling that he gave to the day-labourer in a 
fruitful, productive manner. For the one shilling he has 
bought the labour-power of the day-labourer, which creates 
products of the soil of twice the value, and out of one 
shilling makes two. The day-labourer, on the contrary, 
receives in the place of his productive force, whose results 
he has just surrendered to the farmer, one shilling, which 
he exchanges for means of subsistence , which he consumes 
more or less quickly. The one shilling has therefore been 
consumed in a double manner— re'productively for the 
capitalist, for it has been exchanged for labour-power, 
which brought, forth two shillings ; unprodvctively for the 
worker, for it has been exchanged for means of subsistence 
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which are lost for ever, and whose value he can obtain 
again only by repeating the same exchange with the farmer: 
Capital therefore presupposes wage-labour; wage-labour 
presupposes capital . They condition each other ; each brings 
the other into existence . 

Does a worker in a cotton factory produce only cotton 
goods ? No. He produces capital, lie produces value which 
serve anew to command his work and to create by means 
of it new values. 

Capital can multiply itself only by exchanging itself 
for labour-power, by calling wage-labour into life. The 
labour-power of the wage-labourer can exchange itself for 
capital only by increasing capital, by strengthening that 
very power whose slave it is. Increase of capital , therefore 
is increase of the proletariat , Le.,- of the working class. 

And so, tho bourgeoisie and its economists maintain 
that the interest of the capitalist and of the labourer is the 
same. And in fact, so they are ! The worker perishes if 
capital does not keep him busy. Capital perishes if it does 
not exploit labour-power, which, in order to exploit, it 
must buy. The more quickly the capital destined for 
production—the productive capital—increases, the more 
prosperous industry is, the more the bourgeoisie enriches 
itself, the better business gets, so many more workers does 
the capitalist need, so much tho dearer does the worker sell 
himself. The fastest possible growth of productive capital is, 
therefore , the indispensable condition for a tolerable life to 
the labourer . 

But what is growth of productive capital ? Growth of 
the power of accumulated labour over living labour; 
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growth of the rule of the bourgeoisie over the working 
class. When wage-labour produces the alien wealth domi¬ 
nating it, the power hostile to it, capital, there flow back 
to its means of employment, i. e., its means of subsistence, 
under the condition that it again become a part of capital, 
that it become again the lever whereby capital is to be 
be forced into an accelerated expansive movement. 

To say that the interests of capital and interests of the 
tvorJeers are identical , signifies only this , that capital and 
wage-labour are two sides of one and the same relation . The 
one conditions the other in the same way that the usurer and 
the borrower condition each other. 

As long as the wage-labourer remains a wage-labourer, 
his lot is dependent upon capital. That is what the 
boasted community of interests between worker and capita* 
lists amounts to. 

If capital grows, the mass of wage-labour grows, the 
number of wage-workers increases ; in a word, the sway of, 
capital extends over a greater mass of individuals. 

Let us suppose the most favourable case: if productive 
capital grows, the demand for labour grows. It therefore 
increases the price of labour-power, wages. 

A house may be large or small; as long as the neigh¬ 
bouring houses are likewise small, it satisfies all social 
requirements for a residence. But let there arise next to 
the little house a palace*, and the little house shrinks into a 
hut. The little house now makes it clear that its inmate 
has no social position at ail to maintain, or but a very 
insignificant one ; and however high it may shoot up in tbe 
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course of civilisation, if the neighbouring palace rises, in 
equal or even in greater measure, the occupant of the 
relatively little house will always find himself more uncom¬ 
fortable, more dissatisfied, more cramped within his four 
walls. 

An appreciable rise in wages presupposes a rapid 
growth of productive capital. Rapid growth of wealth, of 
productive capital calls forth just as rapid a growth of 
wealth, of luxury, of social needs and social pleasures. 
Therefore, although the pleasures of the labourer have 
increased, the social gratification which they afford has 
fallen in comparison with the increased pleasures of the 
c.* t )it list, which ar3 inaccessible to the worker, in compa¬ 
rison with the stage of development of society in general. 
Our wants and pleasures have their origin in society ; we 
therefore measure them in relation to society ; we do not 
measure them in relation to the objects which serve for 
their gratification. Since they are of a social nature, they 
arc of a relative nature. 

l>m wages are not at all determined merely by the 
sum of commodities for which they may be exchanged. 
Other factors enter into the problom. What the workers 
direel receive for their labour-power is a certain sum of 
money. Are wages determined merely by this money price ? 

In the sixteenth coutury the gold andsiver circulation 
in Europe increased in consequence ol the discovery of 
richer and more easily worked mines in America. The 
value of gold and silver, therefore, fell in relation to other 
commodities. The workers received the same amount of 
coined silver for their labour-power as before. The money 
6 
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price of their work remained the same, and yet their wages 
had fallen, for in exchange for the same amount of silver 
they obtained a smaller amount of other commodities. 
This was one of tho circumstances which furthered the 
growth of capital, the rise of the bourgeoisie, in the eight¬ 
eenth century. 

Let us take another case. In the winter of 1847,. in 
consequence of bad harvests, the most indispensable means 
of subsistence—grains, meat, butter, cheese, etc.—rose 
greatly in price. Let us suppose that tho workers still 
received the same sum ol money for their labour-power as 
beiore. Did not their wages fall ( To be sure. For the 
same mone.y they received in exchange less bread, meat, 
etc. Their wages fell, not because the value of siver was 
less, but because the value of the means of subsistence 
had in creased. 

Finally, let us suppose that the money juice of labour- 
power remained the same, while all agricultural and inanu- 
faeuied commodities had fallen in price because of the 
employment of new machines, of favourable seasons, etc. 
For the same motley the workers could now buy more 
commodities of all kinds. Their wages have therefore risen 
just because their money value has not changed. 

The money price of labour-power, the nominal wages 
do not therefore coincide with the actual or real wages, 
ie., with the amount of commodities which are actually 
given in exchange for the wages. If then we speak of a 
rise or fall of wages, we have to keep in mind not only the 
money juice of labour-power, the nominal wages, but also 
the real wages. 
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But neither the nominal wages, *\ e., the amount of 
money for which the labourer sells himself to the capitalist, 
nor the real wages, i.e,, the amount of, commodities which 
he can buy for this money, exhausts the relations whioh 
are comprehended in the term of wages. 

Wages are determined above all by their relation to 
the gain, the profit, of the capitalist. In other words, 
wages are a proportionate, relative quantity. 

Real wages express the price of labour-power in 
relation to the price of other commodities ; relative wages , 
on the other hand, express the share of immediate labour 
in the value newly created by it, iii relation to the share of 
it which falls to accumulated labour, to capital. 


CHAPTER VII 

* 

THE GENERAL LAW THAT DETERMINES THE RISE AND FALL 
OF WAGES AND PROFITS 

We have said : “ Wages are not a share of the worker 
in the commodities produced by him; Wages are that 
part of already existing commodities with which the 
capitalist buys a certain amount of productive labour- 
power.” But the capitalist must replace these wages out 
of the price for which he sells the product made by the 
worker; he must so replace it that, as a rule, there remains 
to him a surplus above the cost of production expendend 
by him, that is, he must get a profit. 

The selliug price of the commodities produced by the 
worker is diyided ? from the point of yiew of the capitalist 
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Into three parts s First, the replacement of th§ price of tha 
raw materials advanced by him, in addition to the replace¬ 
ment of the wear and tear of the tools, maohinea, and 
other instruments of labour likewise advanced by him \ 
Second, the replacement of the wages advanced; and Third) 
the surplus left over, i.e., the profiit of the capitalist, 

While the first part merely replaces previously existing 
values , it is evident that the replacement of the wages and 
the surplus (the profit of capital) are as a whole taken out 
the new value , which is produced by the labour of the worker 
and added to the raw materials. And in this sense we can 
view wages as well as profit, for the purpose of comparing 
them with each other, as shares in the product of the worker. 

Real wages may remain the same, they may even rise, 
nevertheless the relative wages may fall. Let. us suppose 
for instance, that all means of subsistence have fallen two- 
thirds in price, while iho day’s wages have fallen but 
one-third; for example, from three to two shillings. Al¬ 
though the worker can now get a greater amount of 
commodities with these two shillings than he formerly did 
with three shillings, yet his wages have decreased in pro¬ 
portion to the gain of the capitalist. The profit of the 
capitalist—the manufacturer’s for instance—has increased 
by one shilling, which means that for a smaller amount 
of exchange values, which he pays to the worker, the 
latter must produce a greater amount of exchange values 
than before. The share of capital in proportion to the 
share of labour has risen. The distribution of social 
wealth between capital and labour has become still more 
unequal. The capitalist commands a greater amount of 
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labour with the same capital, The power of the capitalist 
class over the working class has grown, the social position of 
the worker has become worse, has been, forced down still 
another degree below that of the capitalist, 

WJwM, then is the general law that determines the rise 
and fall of wages and 'profit in their reciprocal relation ? 

They stand in immerse, proportion to each other. The 
share of capital (profit) increases in the same proportion in 
which the share of labour (wages) falls and vice versa. Profit 
rises in the same degree in which wages fall ; it fads in the 
same degree in which wages rise, 

It might perhaps be argued that the capitalist can gain 
by an advantageous exchange of his products with other 
capitalists, by a rise in the demand for his commodities, 
whether in consequence of the opening up of new markets, 
or in consequence of temporarily increased demands in the 
old markets, and so on ; that the profit of the capitalist, 
therefore, may be multiplied hv liking advantage of other 
capitalists, independently of the rise and fall of wages, of 
the exchange value of labour-power ; or that the profit of 
the capitalist may also rise through improvements in the 
instruments of labour, new applications of the forces of 
natuere, and so on. 

But in the first place it must be admitted that the 
result remains the same, although brought about in an 
opposite manner. Profit, indeed, has not risen because 
wages have fallen, but wages have fallen because profit has 
risen,, With the same amount of another man’s labour the 
capitalist has bought a larger amount of exchange values 
without having paid more for the labour on that account, 
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the work is paid for le$s in proportion to the net 
gain which it yields to the capitalist. 

In the second place, it must be borne in mind that, 
despite the fluctuations in the prices of commodities, the 
average price of every commodity, the proportion in which 
it exchanges for other "commodities, is determined by its 
cost of production. The acts of overreaching and taking 
advantage of one another within the capitalist ranks neees- 
sairly equalise themselves. The improvements of machin¬ 
ery, the new applications of the forces of nature in the 
service of production, make it possible to produce in a 
given period of time, with the same amount of labour and 
capital, a larger amount of products, but in no wise a larger 
amount of exchange values. If by the use of the spinning- 
machine 1 can furnish twice as much yarn in an hour 
as before its invention—for instance, one hundred pounds 
instead of fifty pounds—in the long run I receive back, in 
exchange for this one hundred pounds no more commodi¬ 
ties than I did before for fifty; because the cost of pro¬ 
duction has fallen by one-half, or because I can furnish 
double the product at the same cost. 

Finally, in whatsoever proportion the capitalist class, 
whether of one country or of the entire world-market, 
distribute the net revenue of production among themselves 
the total amount of this net revenue always consists 
exclusively of the amount by which accumulated labour 
has been increased from the proceeds of direct labour. This 
whole amount, therefore, grows in the same proportion in 
which labour augments capital i.e., in the same proportion 
in which profiit rises as compared with wages. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND WAGE-LAB OUR ARE 
DIAMETRICALLY OPPOSED—EFFECT OF GROWTH 
OF PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL ON WAGES 

We thus see that even if we keep ourselves within ths 
relation of capital and wage-labour, the biterests of capital 
and the interests of wage-labour are diametrically opposed 
to each other. 

. A rapid growth of capital is synonymous with a rapid 
growth of profits. Profits can grow rapidly only when the 
price of labour—the relative wages—decrease just as 
rapidly. Relative wages may fail, although real wages rise 
simultaneously with nominal wages, with the money value 
of labour, provided only that the real wage does not rise in 
the same proportion as the profit. If, for instance* in good 
business years wages rise 5 per cent, while profits rise 30 
per cent., the proportional, the relative wage has not 
increased, but decreased. 

If, therefore, the income of the worker increases with 
the rapid growth of capital, there is at the same time a 
widening of the social chasm that divides the worker from 
the capitalist, an increase in the power of capital over 
labour, a greater dependence of labour upon capital. 

To say that “ the worker has an interest in the rapid 
growth of capital/ 5 means only this; that the more speedily 
the worker augments the wealth of the capitalist, the 
larger will be the crumbs which fail to him, the greater 
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will be the number of workers that can be called into ex¬ 
istence, the more can the mass of slaves dependent upon 
capital be increased. 

We have thus seen that even the most favourable situa¬ 
tion for the working class, namely, the most rapid growth 
of capital however much it may improve the material life 
of the worker, does not abolish the antagonism between his 
interests and the interests of the capitalist. Profit and 
wages remain as before, in inverse proportion. 

If capital grows rapidly, wages may rise, but the profit 
of capital rises disproportionately faster. The material 
position of the worker has improved, but at the cost of his 
social position. The social chasm that separates him from 
the*capitalist has widened. 

Finally, to say that “ the most favourable condition 
for wage-labour is the fastest possible growth of productive 
capital/’ is the same as to say : the quicker the working 
class multiplies and augments the power inimical to it— 
1 ho wealth of another which lords it over that class-—the 
more favourable will be the conditions under which it will 
i>o permitted to toil anew at the multiplication of bourgeois 
wealth, at the enlargement of the power of capital, content 
thus to forge for itself the golden chains by which the 
bourgeoisie drags it in its train. 

Growth of productive capital and ' rise of wages , aj*e 
they really so indissolubly mpted as the bourgeois econo¬ 
mists maintain t Wo must not believe their mere words. 
We dare hot believe them even when*they claim that the 
fatter capital is the more will its slave be pampered. The 
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bourgeoisie is too much enlightened, it keeps its accounts 
much too carefully, to share the prejudices of the feudal 
lord, who makes an ostentatious display of the magnifi¬ 
cence of his retinue. The conditions of existence of the 
bourgeoisie compel it to attend carefully to its bookkeep¬ 
ing. We must therefore examine more closely into the 
following question : 

In what manner does the growth of productive capital 
affect wages? 

If, as a whole, the productive capital of bourgeois 
society grows, there takes place a more many-sided accu¬ 
mulation of labour. The individual capitals increase in 
number and in magnitude. The multiplication of indi¬ 
vidual capitals increases the competition among capitalists . 
The increasing magnitude of individual capitals provides 
the means for leading more powerful armies of workers with 
more gigantic instruments of war upon the industrial 
battlefield. 

The one capitalist can drive the other from the field 
and carry off his capital only by selling more cheaply. In 
oMer to sell more cheaply without ruining himself, he must 
produce more cheaply, i.e., increase the productive force of 
labour as much as possible. 

But the pruduetive power of labour is increased above 
all by a greater division of labour and by a more general 
introduction and constant improvement of machinery. The 
larger the army of workers among whom the labour is 
subdivided, the more gigantic the scale upon which 
machinery is introduced, the more in proportion does the 
7 
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cost of production decrease, the more fruitful is the labour. 
And so there arises among the capitalists a universal rivalry 
for the increase of the division of labour aud of machinery 
arid for their exploitation upon the greatest possible scale. 

If, now by a greater division of labour, by the appli¬ 
cation and improvements of new machines, by a more 
advantageous exploitation of the forces of nature on a 
larger scale, a capitalist has i found the means of producing 
with the same amount of labour (whether it be direct or 
accumulated labour) a larger amount, of products of commo¬ 
dities than his competitors—if, or instance, he can produce 
a whole yard of linen in the same labour-time in which his 
competitors weave half a yard—how will this capitalist 
act '( 

He could keep on selling half a yard of linen at the 
old market price ; but this would not have the effect of 
driving his opponents from the held and enlarging his own 
market. Bus his need of a market has increased in the same 
measure in which liis productive power has extended. The 
more powerful and costly means of production that he has 
called into existence enable him, it is true, to sell his 
wares more cheaply, but they compel him at the same 
time lo sell more wares , to get control of a very much 
greater market for his commodities ; consequently, this 
capitalist will sell his half yard of linen more cheaply than 
his competitors. 

But the capitalist will not sell the whole yard^so 
cheaply as his competitors sell the half yard, although the 
production of the w hole yard costs no more to him than 
does that of the half yard to the others. Otherwise he 
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WQtilti make no extra profit, and would get back in ex¬ 
change only the cost of production* He might obtain a 
greater income from having set in motion a lager capital, 
but not from having made a greater profit on his capital 
than the others. Moreover, he attains the object he is 
aiming at if he prices his goods only a small percentage 
lower than his competitors. He drives them off the field 
he wrests from them at least a part of their market, by 
underselling them. 

And finally, let us remember that the current price 
always stands either above or below the cost of production , 
according as the sale of a commodity takes place in the 
favourably or unfavourable period of the industry. Accor¬ 
ding as the market price of the yard of linen stands 
above or below its former cost of production, will the 
precentagc vary at which the capitalist who has made use 
of the new and more fruitful means of production sell 
above his real cost of production. 

But the privilege of our capitalist is not of long dura¬ 
tion. Other competing capitalists introduce the same 
machines, the same division of labour, and introduce them 
upon the same or even upon a greater scale. And finally 
this introduction becomes so universal that the price of 
the linen is lowered not only below its old, but oven below 
its new cost of production. 

The capitalists therefore find themselves, in their 
mutual relations, in the same situation in which they were 
before the introduction'of the new means of production; 
and if they are by these means enabled to offer double the 
product at the old price, they are now forced to furijish 
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double the product for loss than the old price, Having 
arrived at the new point, the new cost of production, the 
battle for Bupermacy in the market has to be fought out 
anew. Given more division of labour and more machinery, 
and there results a greater soale upon which division of 
labour and machinery are exploited. And competition 
again brings the same reaction against this result, 


CHAPTER IX 

EFFECT OF CAPITALIST COMPETITION ON THE CAPITALIST 
CLASS, THE MIDDLE CLASS, AND THE WORKING CLASS 

We thus see how the method of production and the 
means of production are constantly enlarged, revolution¬ 
ised, how division of labour necessarily draws after it greater 
division of labour , the employment of machinery greater 
employment of machinery , work upon a large scale work upon 
a still greater scale. This is the law that continually throws 
capitalist production out of its old ruts and compels capital 
to strain ever more the productive forces of labour for the 
very reason that it has already strained them—the law 
that grants it no respite, and constantly shouts in its 
ear: March! march! This is no other law than that 
which, within the periodical fluctuations of commerce, 
necessarily adjusts the price of a commodity to its cost of 
production . 

No matter how powerful the means of production 
which a capitalist may bring into the field, competition 
will make their adoption general; and from the moment 
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th&t they have been generally adopted, the sole result of 
the greater productiveness of his capital will be that he 
must furnish at the same price, ten, twenty, one hundred 
times as much as before, But since he must find a market 
for, perhaps, a thousand times as much, in order to out¬ 
weigh the lower selling price by the greater quantity of the 
sales; since now a more extensive sale is necessary not 
only to gain a greater profit, but also in order to replace 
the cost of production (the instrument of production itself 
grows always more costly, as wc have seen), and since this 
more extensive sale has become a question of life and 
death not only for him, but also for his rivals, tho old 
struggle must begin again, and it is all the more violent 
the more powerful the means of production already in¬ 
vented are. The division of labour and the application of 
machinery will therefore take a fresh start , and upon an 
even greater scale , 

What ever be the power of the means of production 
which are employed, competition seeks to rob capital of 
the golden fruits of this power by reducing the price of 
commodities to the cost of production; in the same measure 
in which production is cheapened, i.e., in the same measure 
in which more can be produced with the same amount of 
labour, it compels by a law which is irresistible a still 
greater cheapening of production, the sale of ever greater 
masses of product for smaller prices. Thus the capitalist 
will have gained nothing more by his efforts than the 
obligation to furnish a greater product in the same labour¬ 
time ; in a word, more difficult conditions for the profitable 
employment of his capital, While competition, therefore, 
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constantly pursues him with its law of the cost of produo* 
tion and turns against himself every weapon that he forges 
against his rivals, the capitalist continually seeks to get the 
best of competition by restlessly introducing further sub* 
division of labour and new machines, which, though more 
expensive, enable him to produce more cheaply, instead of 
waiting until the new machines shall have been rendered 
obsolete by competition. 

If we now conceive this feverish agitation as it 
operates in the market of the whole world , we shall be in a 
position to comprehend how the growth, accumulation, and 
concentration of capital bring in their train an evermore 
detailed subdivision of labour, an ever greater improvement 
of old machines, and a constant application of new 
machines—a process which goes on uninterruptedly, with 
feverish hasie, and upon an ever more gigantic scale. 

But what effect do these conditions, which are insepar¬ 
able from the groivth of productive capital , have upon the 
determination of wages ? 

The greater division of labour enables one labourer to 
accomplish the work of five, ten or twenty labourers; it 
therefore increases competition among the laboures fivefold 
tenfold, or twentyfold. The Labourers compete not only by 
selling themselves one cheaper than the other, but also by 
one doing the work of five, then ten, or twenty ; and they 
are forced to compete in this manner by the division of 
labour, which is introduced and steadily improved by 
capital. 

Furthermore, to the same degree in which the division 
of labour increases, is the labour simplified, The special 
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skill of the labourer becomes worthless. He becomes 
transformed into a simple monotonous force of produc¬ 
tion, with neither physical nor mental elasticity. His 
work becomes accessible to all; therefore competitors 
press upon him from all sides. Moreover, it. most 
be remembered that the more simple, the more easily 
learned the work is, so much the Jess its cost of production, 
the expense of its acquisition, and so much the lower must 
the wages sink —for, like the price of any other commodi¬ 
ty, they are determined by the cost of production. 
Therefore, in the same mcasumin which labour becomes more 
unsatisfactory, more repulsive, do competition increase ami 
wages decrease. 

The labourer seeks to ma intain the total of his wages 
for a given time by performing more labour, either by 
working a greater number of hours, or by accomplishing 
more in the same number of hours. Thus, urged on by 
want, he himself multiplies the disastrous effects of division 
of labour. The result is : the more \c works, the less wages 
he receives . And for this simple reason: the more he 
works, the more he competes against his fellow workmen, 
the more he compels them to compete against him, and 
to offer themselves on the same wretched conditions as he 
does ; so that, in the last analysis, he competes against him¬ 
self as a member of the working class. 

Machinery produces the same effects, but upon a much 
larger scale. It supplants skilled labourers by unskilled, 
men by women, adults by children ; where newly introdu¬ 
ced, it throws workers ujpn the streets in great masses; 
and as it becomes more highly developed and more pro* 
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ductive it discards them in additional though smaller 
numbers. * 

We have hastily sketched in broad outlines the 
industrial war of capitalists among themselves* This war 
has the peculiarity that the battles in it are won less % 
recruiting than by discharging the army of workers. The 
generals (the capitalists) vie with one another as to who can 
discharge the greatest number of industrial soldiers . 

The economists tell us, to be sure, that those labourers 
who have been rendered superfluous by machinery find 
new avenues of employment. They dare not assert directly 
t hat the same labourers that have been discharged find 
situations in now branches of labour. Facts cry out too 
loudly against this lie. Strictly speaking, they only main¬ 
tain that new means of employment will be found for other 
sections of the i working class ; for example, for that por¬ 
tion of the young generation of labourers who were about 
to enter upon that branch of industry which had just been 
abolished. Of course, this is a great satisfaction to the, 
disabled labourers. There will be no lack of fresh exploit¬ 
able blood and muscle for the Messers. Captitalist—-the 
dead may bury their dead. The consolation seems to fee 
intended more for the comfort of the capitalists themselves' 
than of their labourers. If the whole class of the wage- 
labourer were to be annihilated by machinery, hoW terrible 
that would be for capital, which , without wage-labour, 
ceases to be capital ! > 

But even if we assume that all who are directly forced 
out of employment by machinery, as well as all of the 
rising generation who were waiting for a chance of employ- 
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ment in the same branch of industry, do actually find some 
new employment—are we to believe that this newj&mploy- 
ment will pay as high wages as did the one they have lost ? 
If it did, it would be in contradiction to all the laws of politi¬ 
cal economy We have seen how modern industry always 
tends to the subsitution of the simpler and more subordi¬ 
nate employments for the higher and more complex ones. 
How, then, could a mass of workers thrown out of one 
branch of industry bv machinery find refuge in another 
branch, unless they were to be p ud more poorly ? 

An exception to the law has been adduced, namely, 
the workers who are employed in the manufacture of 
machinery itself. As soon as there is in industry a greater 
demand for and a greater consumption of machinery, it is 
said that the number of machines must necessarily increase; 
consequently, also, the manufacture of machines ; conse¬ 
quently, also the employment of workers in machine 
manufacture :—and the workers employed in this branch 
of industry are skilled, even educated, workers 

Since the year 1840 this assertion, which even before 
that date was only half true, has tost all semblance of 
truth ; for the most divers machines are now applied to the 
manufacture of the machines themselves on quite as exten¬ 
sive a scale as in the manufaeure of cotton yarn, and the 
labourers employed in machine factories can but play the 
role of very stupid machines alongside of the highly 
ingenious machines. 

But in place of the man who has been dismissed by 
the machine, the factory may employ, perhaps, three 
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children and one woman! And must not the wages of the 
man have previously sufficed for the three children and 
one woman? Must not the minium wages have sufficed 
for the preservation and propagation of the race ? What, 
then,, do these beloved bourgeois phrases prove? 
Nothing more than that now four times as many workers’ 
lives are used up as there were previously, in order to 
obtain the livelihood of one working family. 

To sum up: the more 'productive capital grows , the more 
it extends the division of labour and the application of 
machinery; the more the division of labour and the appli¬ 
cation of machinery extend , the more does competition extend 
among the workers , the more do their wages shrink together . 

In addition, the working class is also recruited from 
the higher strata of society ; a mass of small business men 
and of people living upon the interest of their capitals is 
precipated into the ranks of the working class, and they 
will have nothing else to do than to stretch out their arms 
alongside of the arms of the workers. Thus the forest of 
outstretched arms, begging for work, grows ever thicker, 
while the arms themselves grow ever leaner. 

It is evident that the small manufacturer cannot 
survive in a struggle in which the first condition of success 
is production upon an ever greater scale. It is evident 
that the small manufacturer cannot at the same time be a 
big manufacturer. 

That the interest on capital decreases in the same 
ratio in which the mass and number of capitals increase, 
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that it diminishes with the growth of capital, that 
therefore the small capitalist can no longer live on 
his interest, but must consequently throw himself upon 
industry by joining the ranks of the small manu¬ 
facturers and thereby increasing the number of candi¬ 
dates for the proletariat—all this requires no further 
elucidation. 

Finally, in the same measure in which the capitalists 
are compelled, by the movement described above, to 
exploit the already existing gigantic means of production 
on an ever-increasing scale, and for this purpose to set in 
motion all the mainsprings of credit, in the same measure 
do they increase the industrial earthquakes, in the midst 
of which the commercial world can preserve itself only by 
sacrificing a portion of its wealth, its products, and even 
its forces of production to the gods of the lower world—in 
short, the crises increase. They become more frequent 
and more violent, if for no other reason, then for this alone, 
that in the same measure in which the mass of products 
grows, and therefore the needs for extensive maikets, in 
the same measure does the world market shrink ever more, 
and ever fewer markets remain to be exploited, since every 
previous crisis has subjected to the commerce of the world 
a hitherto unconquered or but superficially exploited 
market. 

• But capital not only lives upon labour. Like a master, 
at once distinguished and barbarous, it drags with it into 
its grave the corpses of its slaves, whole hecatombs of 
workers, who perish in the crises. 
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W© thus see that if capital grows rapidly y competition 
among the workers grows with even greater rapidity, i.e., the 
means of employment and subsistence for the working class 
decrease in proportion even more rapidly ; but this notwith¬ 
standing, the rapid growth of capital is the most favourable 
condition for umge-labour. 
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NOTE: 


The Fascist Offensive and the Task of the 
Working Class is a section of the Historic 
Report submitted by Georgi Dimitroff to the 
Seventh World Congress of the Communist 
Intel-national held in August 1935. 

G. Dimiti-off, in this masterly analysis 
of Fascism, unfolds a new stage in the struggle 
again <t Fascism and as such the Report is a 
document, oi historical importance for all 
times to come. 

Harry Poll it, Secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Hritain, in reviewing the 
ITNITFD FRONT , ( of which the present 
pamphlet is a section) says: 

“This is the most important book 
issued for a long time. Mere is a book 
that can he used ns a guide in all our 
day-to-day difficulties. An explanation 
in simple and popular style by the 
leading genius of the Communist Inter- 
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national, of ©very problem {connected 
with the struggle against fascism and 
war. 

“Throughout this book you will see 
how the basic works of Marx* Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin are applied to the 
practical problems of our times. I make 
bold to say that this collection of Dimi- 
troflPs writings will rank as one of the 
great classics of Marxism. Its influence 
will increase every month that passes.” 

This pamphlet is the first of a series of 
the speeches and writings of DimitrofF made 
in his capacity as the Secretary of the C. I. 
reprinted from that great book. It was origi¬ 
nally intended to bring out this book as 
published in England but owing to the 
request of a large number of our regular 
readers from the rank of Students and poorly 
paid workers we have decided to issue the 
whole book in handy pamphlets. 

The next pamphlet will be the con¬ 
cluding section of the Report. 

Editor* 



The Fascist Offensive and the Tasks of the 
Working Class. 

1. Fascism and the Working Class 

Comrades, as early as its Sixth Congress,* the 
Communist International warned the world pro¬ 
letariat that a new fascist offensive was in preparation 
and called for a struggle against it. The Congress 
pointed out that “in a more or less developed form, 
fascist tendencies and the germs of a fascist movem¬ 
ent are to be found almost every where. 1 ’ 

With the development of the present very deep 
economic crisis, with the general crisis of capitalism 
becoming sharply marked and the mass of working 
people becoming revolutionized, fascism has embar¬ 
ked upon a wide offensive. The ruling bourgeoisie more 
and more seeks salvation in fascism, with the object 
of taking exceptional predatory measures against 
the toilers, preparing for an imperialist war of plun¬ 
der, attacking the Soviet Union, enslaving and part¬ 
itioning China, and by all these means preventing 
revolution. 

Imperialist circles are trying to put the whole burden 
of the crisis on the backs of the toilers. That is why 
they need fascism. 

•Held in 1928.—Ed. 
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They are trying to solve the problem of markets 
by enslaving the weak nations, by intensifying colo¬ 
nial oppression and repartitioning the world anew 
by means of war. That is why they need fascism . 

They are striving to forestall the growth of the forces 
of revolution by smashing the revolutionary movement 
of the workers and peasants and by undertaking a mili¬ 
tary attack against the Soviet Union—the bulwark of 
the world proletariat. That is why they need fascism. 

In a number of countries, Germany in particular, 
these imperialist circles have succeeded, before 
the masses have decisively turned toward revolution, 
in inflicting defeat on the proletariat and establishing 
a fascist dictatorship. 

But it is characteristic of the victory of fascism 
that this victory, on the one hand, bears witness to 
the weakness of the proletariat, disorganized and 
paralyzed by the disruptive Social-Democratic policy 
of class collaboration with the bourgeoisie, and, on 
the other, expresses the weakness of the bourgeoisie 
itself, afraid of the realization of a united struggle 
of the working class, afraid of revolution, and no 
longer in a position to maintain its dictatorship over 
the masses by the old methods of bourgeois democ¬ 
racy and parliamentarism. 

The victory of fascism in Germany, Comrade 
Stalin said at the Seventeenth Congress of the Comm¬ 
unist Party of the Soviet Union:* 

* Held January-February, 1984—Ed, 
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. . must be regarded not only as a symptom of 
the weakness of the working class and as a result 
of the betrayal of the working class by Social-De¬ 
mocracy, which paved the| way for fascism; it must 
also be regarded as a symptom of the weakness of 
the bourgeoisie, as a symptom of the fact that the 
bourgeoisie is already unable to rule by the old 
methods of parliamentarism and bourgeois demo¬ 
cracy, and, as a consequence, is compelled in its 
home policy to resort to terroristic methods of ad¬ 
ministration—it must be taken "Jas a symptom of 
the fact that itlis no longer able to find a way 
out of the present situation on the basis of a 
peaceful foreign policy, as a consequence of 
which it is compelled to resort to a policy of 
war.* 

THE CLASS CHARACTER OF FASCISM 
Comrades, fascism in power was correctly descri¬ 
bed by the Thirteenth Plenum of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist International as the open 
terrorist dictatorship of the most reactionary , most 
chauvinistic and most imperialist elements of finance 
capital 

The most reactionary variety of fascism is the 
German type of fascism. It has the effrontery to call 
itself National-Socialism, though it has nothing in 
common with socialism. Hitler fascism is not only 
* Sooialiam Viotorious, pp. XI—12—Ed. 
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bourgeois nationalism, it is bestial chauvinism. It 
is a government system of political gangsterism, a 
system of provocation and torture practiced upon 
the working class and the revolutionary elements of 
the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie and the intelli¬ 
gentsia. It is medieval barbarity and bestiality, it is 
unbridled aggression in relation to other nations and 
countries. 

German fascism is acting as the spearhead of inter¬ 
national counter-revolution, as the chief instigator of 
imperialist war, as the initiator of a crusade against 
the Soviet Union, the great fatherland of the toilers of 
the whole world . 

Fascism is not a form of staie power “standing 
above both classes—the proletariat, and the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, ,f as Otto Bauer, for instance, has asserted. It is 
not “the revolt of the petty bourgeoisie which has 
captured the machinery of the state,” as the British So¬ 
cialist Brailsford declares. No,fascism is not super-class 
government, nor government of the petty bourgeoisie 
or the lumpenproietariat over finanoe capital. Fas¬ 
cism is the power of finance capital itself. It is the 
organization of terrorist vengeance against the work¬ 
ing class and the revolutionary section of the peasan¬ 
try and intelligentsia. In foreign policy, fascism is 
jingoism in its crudest form, fomenting bestial hatred 
of other nations. 

This, the true character of fascism, must be parti¬ 
cularly stressed; because in a number of countries, 
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under cover of social demagogy, fascism has managed 
to gain the following of the mass of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie that has been driven out of its course by the 

crisis, and even of certain seotions of the most back¬ 
ward strata of the proletariat. These would never 
have supported fascism if they had understood its 
real class character and its true nature. 

The development of fascism, and the fascist 
dictatorship itself, assume different forms in different 
countries, according to historical, social and economic 
conditions and to the national peculiarities and the 
international position of the given country. In 
oertain countries, principally those in which fascism 
has no extensive mass basis and in which the struggle 
of the various groups within the camp of the fascist 
bourgeoisie itself is fairly acute, fascism does not 
immediately venture to abolish parliament, but allows 
the other bourgeois parties, as well as the Sooial- 
Demooratio Parties, to retain a oertain degree of 
legality. In other countries, where the ruling bour¬ 
geoisie fears an early outbreak of revolution, fascism 
establishes its unrestricted political monopoly, either 
immediately or by intensifying its reign of terror 
against and persecution of all competing parties and 
groups. This does not prevent fascism, when its 
position becomes particularly acute, from trying to 
extend its basis and, without altering its class nature, 
trying to combine open terrorist dictatorship with a 
crude sham of parliamentarism. 
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The accession to power of fascism is not an 
ordinary succession of one bourgeois government by 
another, but a substitution of one state form of olass 
domination of the bourgeoisie—bourgeois democracy 
—by another form—open terrorist dictatorship. It 
would be a serious mistake to ignore this distinction, 
a mistake which would prevent the revolutionary 
proletariat from mobilizing the widest strata of the 
working people of town and country for the struggle 
against the menace of the seizure of power by the 
fascists, and from taking advantage of the contradi¬ 
ctions which exist in the camp of the bourgeoisie it¬ 
self. But it is a mistake, no less serious and dange¬ 
rous, to underrate the importance, in establishing the 
fascist dictatorship, of the reactionary measures of 
the bourgeoisie which are at present increasingly develo - 
ping in bourgeois democratic countries —measures which 
suppress the democratic liberties of the working 
people, falsify and curtail the rights of parliament 
and intensify the repression of the revolutionary 
movement. 

Comrades, the accession to power of fascism 
must not be conceived of in so simplified and smooth 
a form, as though some committee or other of finance 
capital decided on a certain date to set up a fascist 
dictatorship. In reality, fascism usually comes to 
power in the course of a mutual, and at times 
g evere, struggle against the old bourgeois parties, or 
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a definite section of these parties, in the course of a 
struggle even within the fascist camp itself—a stru¬ 
ggle which at times leads to armed clashes, as we 
have witnessed in the case of Germany, Austria and 
other countries. All this, however, does not make 
less important the fact that, before the establishment 
of a fascist dictatorship, bourgeois governments usu¬ 
ally pass through a number of preliminary stages 

and adopt a number of reactionary measures which 
directly facilitate the accession to power of fascism. 
Whoever does not fight the reactionary measures of 
the bourgeoisie and the growth of fascism at these 
preparatory stages is not in a position to prevent the 
victory of fascism , hut , on the contrary , facilitates that 
victory. 

The Social-Democratic leaders glossed over and 
concealed from the masses the true class nature of 
fascism, and did not call them to the struggle against 
the increasingly reactionary measures of the bourge¬ 
oisie. They bear great historical responsibility for 
the fact that, at the decisive moment of the fascist 
offensive, a large section of the working people of 
Germany and of a number of other fasoist countries 
failed to recognize in fascism the most bloodthirsty 
monster of finance, their most vioious enemy, and 
that these masses were not prepared to resist it. 

What is the source of the influence of fascism 
over the masses ? Fascism is able to attract the masses 
because it demagogically appeals to their most urgent 
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needs and demands Fascism not only inflames prej¬ 
udices that are deeply ingrained in the masses, but 
also plays on the better sentiments of the masses, on 
their sense of justice, and sometimes even on their 
revolutionary traditions. Why do the German fasc¬ 
ists, those lackeys of the big bourgeoisie and mortal 
enemies of socialism, represent themselves to the 
masses as “Socialists,” and depict their accession to 
power as a “revolution”? Because they try to exploit 
the faith in revolution and urge toward socialism 
that lives in the hearts of the mass of working people 
in German3 r . 

Fascism acts in the interests of the extreme impe¬ 
rialists, but it presents itself to the masses in the 
guise of champion of an ill-treated nation, and appe¬ 
als to outraged national sentiments, as German fasc¬ 
ism did, for instauoe, when it won the support of 
the masses by the slogan “Against the Versailles 
Treaty! ” 

Fascism aims at the most unbridled exploitation 
of the masses, but it approaches them with the most 
artful anti- capitalist demagogy, taking advantage of 
the deep hatred of the working people against the 
plundering bourgeoisie, the banks, trusts and finan¬ 
cial magnates, and advancing those slogans which 
at the given moment are most alluring to the politic¬ 
ally immature masses. In Germany—“The general 
welfare is higher than the welfare of the individual”; 
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in Italy — 1 Our state is not a capitalist, but a corporate 
state"; in Japan—“For Japan, without exploitation" 
in the United States—“Share the wealth,” and so 
forth. 

Fascism delivers up the people to be devoured by 
the most corrupt and venal elements, but comes be¬ 
fore them with the demand for “an honest and incorr- 
uptibe government.” Speculating on the profound 
disillusionment of the masses in bourgois-democratic 
governments, fascism hypocritically denounces corr¬ 
uption (for instance, the Barmat and Sklarek affairs 
in Germany, the Stavisky affair in France, and num¬ 
erous others). 

It is in the interests of the most reactionary circ¬ 
les of the bourgeoisie that fascism intercepts the’ 
disappointed masses who desert the old bourgeois 
parties. But it impresses these masses by the seve - 
rity of its attacks on the bourgeois governments and 
its irreconcilable attitude to the old bourgeois parties. 

Surpassing in its cynicism and hypocrisy all other 
varieties of bourgeois reaction, fascism adapts its 
demagogy to the national peculiarities of eaoh coun¬ 
try, and even to the peculiarities of the various 
social strata in one and the same country. And the 
mass of the petty-bourgeoisie and even a section of 
the workers, reduced to despair by want, unemploy¬ 
ment and the insecurity of their existence, fall victim 
to the social and ohauvinist demagogy of fascism. 
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Fascism comes to power as a party of attack on the 
revolutionary movement of the proletariat, on the 
mass of the people who are in a state of unrest; yet 
it stages its accession to power as a “revolutionary” 
movement against the bourgeoisie on behalf of “the 
whole nation” and for the “salvation” of the nation. 
(One recalls Mussolini’s “march” on Rome, Pilsudski’s 
“march” on Warsaw, Hitler’s National-Socialist 
“revolution” in Germany, and so forth.) 

But whatever the masks which fascism adapts, 
whatever the forms in which it presents itself, what¬ 
ever the ways by which it comes to power— 

Fascism is a most ferocious attack by capital on 
the mass of the working people ; 

Fascism is unbridled chauvinism and annexationist 
war ; 

Fascism is rabid reaction and counter-revolution ; 

Fascism is the most vicious enemy of the working 
*lass and of all working people ! 

WHAT ARE THE FRUITS OF VICTORIOUS FASCISM FOR 
THE MASSES ? 

Fascism promised the workers “a fair wage,” but 
actually it has brought them an even lower, a pauper 
standard of living. It promised work for the unemp¬ 
loyed, but actually it has brought them even more 
painful torments of starvation and forced servile 
labor. In praotice it converts the workers audunem¬ 
ployed into pariahs of capitalist society stripped of 
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rights destroys their trade unions; deprives them of 

the right to strike and to have their working class 
press, forces them into fascist organizations, plunders 

their social insurance funds and transforms the mills 
and factories into barracks where the unbridled 
arbitrary rule of the capitalist reigns. 

Fascism promised the working youth a broad high¬ 
way to a brilliant future. But actually it has brought 
wholesale dismissals of young workers, labor camps 
and incessant military drilling for a war of 
conquest. 

Fascism promised to guarantee office workers , 
petty officials and intellectuals security of existence, 

to destroy the omnipotence of the trusts and wipe 
out profiteering by bank capital. But actually it has 
brought them an ever greater degree of despair and 
uncertainty as to the morrow; it is subjecting them 
to a new bureaucracy made up of the most submissive 
of its followers, it is setting up an intolerable dicta¬ 
torship of the trusts and spreading corruption and 
degeneration to an unprecedented extent. 

Fascism promised the ruined and impoverished 
peasants to put an end to debt bondage, to abolish 
rent and even to expropriate the landed estates with¬ 
out compensation, in the interests of the landless and 
ruined peasants. But actually it is placing the 
toiling peasants in a state of unprecedented servitude 
to the trusts and the fascist state apparatus, and 
pushes to the utmost limit the exploitation of the 
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great mass of the peasantry by the big landowners* 
the banks and the usurers. 

“Germany will be a peasant country, or will not 
be at all/* Hitler solemnly declared. And what did 
the peasants of Germany get under Hitler ? The 
moratorium, which has already been canceled ? Or 
the law on the inheritance of peasant property, which 
leads to millions of sons and daughters of peasants 
being squeezed out of the villages and reduced to 
pauper*? Farm laborers have been transformed into 
semi-serfs, deprived even of the elementary right of 
free movement. The working peasants have been 
deprived of the opportunity of selling the produce of 
their farms in the market. 

And in Poland? 

The Polish peasant—says the Polish newspaper 
Czas— employs methods and means which were 
used perhaps only in the Middle Ages; he nurses 
the fire in his stove and lends it to his neighbor; 
he splits matches into several parts; he lends dirty 
soap-water to others; he boils herring barrels in 
order to obtain salt water. This is not a fable, 
but the actual state of affairs in the countryside, 
of the truth of which anybody may convinoe 
himself. 

And it is not Communists who write this, oomrades, 
but a Polish reactionary newspaper ! 

But this is by no means all. 
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Every day, in the concentration camps of fascist 
Germany, in the cellars of theGestapo (German secret 
police), in the torture chambers of Poland, in the 
oells of the Bulgarian and Finnish secret, police, in 
the “Glavnyacha” in Belgrade, in the Rumanian 
“Siguranza” and on the Italian islands, some of the 
best sons of the working class, revolutionary peasants, 
fighters for the splendid future of mankind, arc being 
subjected to revolting tortures and indignities, before 
which pale the most abominable acts of the tsarist 
secret police. The blackguardly German fascists beat 
husbands to a bloody pulp in the presence of their 
wives, and send the ashes of murdered sons by par* 
cel post to their mothers. Sterilization has been 
made a method of political warfare. In the torture 
chambers, imprisoned anti-fascists are given injec¬ 
tions of poison, their arms are broken, their eyes gou¬ 
ged out; they are strung up and have water pumped 
into them; the fascist swastika is carved in their liv¬ 
ing flesh. 

I have before me a statistical summary drawn up 
by the International Red Aid—the international or¬ 
ganization for aid to revolutionary fighters-regar¬ 
ding the number of killed, wounded, arrested, mai¬ 
med and tortured to death in Germany, Poland, 
Italy, Austria, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. In Germany 
alone, since the National-Socialists came to power, 
over 4,200 anti-fascist workers, peasants, employees, 
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intellectuals—Communists, Social—Democrats and 
members of opposition Christian organizations—have 
been murdered, 317,800 arrested, 218,600 injured 
and subjected to torture. In Austria, sinoe the batt~ 
les of February last year, the “Christian” fascist gov- 
eminent has murdered 1,900 revolutionary workers, 
maimed and injured 10,000 and arrested 40,000. 
And this summary, comrades, is far from complete. 

Words fail me in describing the indignation 
which seizes us at the thought of the torments which 
the working people are now under going in a number 
of fascist countries. The facts and figures we quote 
do not reflect one hundredth part of the true picture of 
the exploitation and tortures inflicted by the Whit© 
terror and forming part of the daily life of the work¬ 
ing class in many capitalist countries. Volumes can 
not give a just picture of the countless brutalities 
inflicted by fascism on the workiug people. 

With feelings of profound emotion and hatred 
for the fascist butchers, we dip the banners of the 
Communist International before the unforgettable me¬ 
mory of John Scheer, Fiete Schulz and Luttgens in 
Germany, Koloman Wallisch and Munichreiter in 
Austria, Sallai and Furst in Hungary, Kofardzhiev, 
Lutbrisky and Voikov in Bulgaria—before the mem¬ 
ory of thousands and thousands of Communists, So¬ 
cial-Democrats and no-party workers, peasants and 
representatives of the progressive intelligentsia who 
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have laid down their lives in the struggle against 
fascism* 

From this platform we greet the leader of the 
German proletariat and the honorary chairman of 
our Congress— Comrade Thaelmann. We greet Com¬ 
rades Rakosi, Gramsci, Antikainen and Yonko Panov. 
We greet the leader of the Spanish Socialists, Caba¬ 
llero, imprisoned by the couuter-revolutionaries; Tom 
Mooney, who has been languishing in prison for ei gh- 
teen years, and the thousands of other prisoners of 
capitalism and fascism and we say to them: “Broth¬ 
ers in the fight, brothers in arms, you are not for¬ 
gotten. We are with you. We shall give every hour 
of our lives, every drop of our blood, for your libera¬ 
tion, and for the liberation of all toilers from the 
shameful regime of fascism.” 

Comrades, it was Lenin who warned us that the bour¬ 
geoisie may succeed in overwhelming the toilers by sav¬ 
age terror, in checking the growing forces of revolu¬ 
tion, for brief periods of time, but that, nevertheless, 
this would not save it from its doom. 

Life will assert itself—Lenin wrote—Let the 
bourgeoisie rave, work itself into a frenzy, overdo 
things, commit stupidities, take vengeance on the 
Bolsheviks in advance and endeavor to kill off (in 
India, Hungary, Germany, etc.) hundreds, thou¬ 
sands and hundreds of thousands more of yester¬ 
day’s and tomorrow’s Bolsheviks. Acting thus, the 
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bourgeoisie acts as all classes doomed by history 
have acted. Communists should know that the 
future, at any rate, belongs to them; therefore, 
we can, and must, combine the most intense 
passion in the great revolutionary struggle with 
the coolest and most sober evaluation of the 
mad ravings of the bourgeoisie.* 

Aye, if we ami the proletariat of the whole 
world firmly follow the path indicated by Lenin and 
Stalin, the bourgeoisie will perish in spite of every¬ 
thing. 

IS THE VICTORY OF FASCISM INEVITABLE ? 

Why was it that fascism could triumph, and how? 
Fascism is the most vicious enemy of the working 
class and working people. Fascism is the enemy of 
nine-tenths of the German people, nine-tenths of 
the Austrian people, nine-tenths of the other people 
in fascist countries. How, in what way, could this 
vicious enemy triumph ? 

Fascism was able to come to power primarily 
because the working class, owing to the policy of 
class collaboration with the bourgeoisie pursued by 
the Social-Democratic leaders, proved to be solit 
politically and organizationally disarmed , iu face of 
the onslaught of the bourgeoisie. And the Commun¬ 
ist Parties, on the other hand, apart from and in, 
*v.i. Lenin, “ Left-Wing'* Communism : An Infantile 
Disorder , Little Lenin Library, p. 80.— Ed. 
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opposition to the Social-Democrats, users not strong 
enough to rouse the masses and to lead them in a 
decisive struggle against fascism. 

And, iudeed, let the millions of Social-Democratic 
workers, who together with their Communist brothers 
are now experiencing the horrors of fascist barbarism, 
seriously reflect on this. If, in 1918, when revoluti¬ 
on broke out in Germany and Austria, the Austrian 
and German proletariat had not followed the Social- 
Democratic leadership of Otto Bauer, Friedrich Adler 
and Karl Renner in Austria and Ebert and Soheide- 
mann in Germany, but had followed the road of the 
Russian Bolsheviks, the road of Lenin and Stalin, there 
would now be no fascism in Austria or Germany, 
in Italy or Hungary, in Poland or in the Balkans. Not 
the bourgeoisie, but the working class would loug ago 
have been the master of the situation in Europe. 

Take, for example, the Austiian Sooial-Demooratia 
Party. The revolution of 1918 raised it to a tremen¬ 
dous height. It held the power in its hands, it held strong 
positions in the army and in the state apparatus. 
Relying on these positions, it could have nipped 
fascism in the bud. But it surrendered one position 
of the working class after another without resistance. 
It allowed the bourgeoisie to strengthen its power, 
annul t,he, gpnstitutiot^ purge, the state apparatus, 
armyind^policeforoeofSooial-Demooretiofunotiona- 
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rids and take the arsenals away from the workers. 
It allowed the fascist bandits to murder Social* 
Democratic workers with impunity and accepted the 
terms of the Huettenberg pact, which gave the fascist 
entry to the factories. At the same time the Social- 
Democratic leaders fooled the workers with the Linz 
program, which contained the alternative possibility 
of using armed force against the bourgeoisie and 
establishing the proletarian dictatorship, assuring 
them that in the event of the ruling class using force 
against the working class, the Party would reply by 
a call for general strike and for armed struggle. 
As though the whole polioy of preparation for a 
fascist attack on the working class were not one 
chain of acts of violence against the working class 
masked by constitutional forms ! Even on the eve and 
in the course of the February battles the Austrian 
Social-Democratic leaders left the heroically fighting 
Schutzbund isolated from the masses, and doomed 
the Austrian proletariat to defeat. 

"Was the victory of fascism inevitable in Germany ? 
No, the German working class ceuld have 
prevented it. 

But in order to do so, it should have achieved a 
united anti«faoiat proletarian front, and forced the 
Social-Democratic leaders to put a step to their 
* campaign against the Communists and to accept the 
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repeated proposals of the Communist Party for united 
action against fasoism. 

^hen fascism was on the offensive and the 
bourgeois-democratic liberties were being progressi¬ 
vely abolished by the bourgeoisie, it should not have 
contented itself with the verbal resolutions,of the 
Social-Democrats, but should have replied by a . 
genuine mass struggle, which would have made the 
fulfillment of the fascist plans of the German, 
bourgeoisie more difficult. 

It should not have allowed the prohibition of the 
League of Red Front Fighters by the government of 
Braun and Severing, and should have established #gfct- 
ing contact between the League and the Reiob^.banner,* 
with its nearly one million members, and have com¬ 
pelled Braun and Severing to arm both these organi* 
nations in order to resist and smash the fascist bands. 

- ? ' 4 . k ; 

It should have compelled the Soaial*Democratio 
leaden who headed - the Prussian government to 
adopt measures of defease against fascism* arrest the 
fascist leaders, dose down their press* confiscate 
their material resources and the resources of ; the 
capitalists wb© were financing the fascist, movement, 
dissolve the fasoist organizations, ..deprive them, ol? 

* Jttiohsbonn.r—"The Vk| of tho tfsalm," • Sosiatasaowatie 
MaHZIHayaa—w|wtat he *» M. 
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their weapons and so forth. 

Furthermore, it should have aeoured the re- 
establishment and extension of all forms of social assis¬ 
tance and the introduction of a moratorium and crisis 
benefits for the peasauts—who were being ruined 
under the influence tf crises—by taxing the banka 
and the trusts, m this way securing for itself the 
support of the working peasauts. It was the fault 
of the Social-Democrats of Germany that this waa 
not done, and that is why fascism was able to 
triumph. 

Was it inevitable that the bourgeoisie and the 
aristocracy should have triumphed in Spain , a 
country where the .forces of proletarian revolt are 
so advantageously combined with a peasant war? 

The Spanish Socialists were in the government 
from the first days of the revolution. Did they 
establish fighting contact between the working class 
organisations of every political opinion, including 
the Communists and the Anarchists, and did they 
weld the working Class into -a united trade union 
organization ? Did they demand the confiscation of 
all lauds of the landlords, ‘the church and' the 1 
monasteries in favor 1 of the peasants in order td Win 
aver dm tyter jbo .the t side, pf the revolp^joii ? ,Dj<J 
they attempt to fight fan national self-detenainatioo> 
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for the Catalonians and the Basques, and for the 
liberation of Morocco ? Bid they purge the army of 
monarchist and fascist elements and prepare it for 
passing over to the side of the workers and peasants ? 
Bid they dissolve the Civil Guard, so detested by the 
people, the executioner of every movement of the 
people ? Bid they strike at the fascist party of Gil 
Robles and at the might of the Catholic church? No, 
they did none of these things. They rejected the 
frequent proposals of the Communists for united 
action against the offensive of the bourgeois-laudlord 
reaction and fascism; they passed election laws which 
enabled the reactionaries to gain a majority in the 
Cortes ( parliament ), laws whioh penalized popular 
movements, laws under which the heroic miners of 
Asturias are now* being tried. They had peasants who 
were fighting for land shot by the Civil Guard, and 
so on. 

This is the way in which the Social-Democrats, by 
disorganizing and splitting the ranks of the Working 
class, cleared the path to power for fascism in 
Germany, Austria and Spain. 

Comrades, fascism also triumphed for the reason 
that the proletariat found itself isolated from its 
natural allies Faso ism triumphed because it *wm 
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abld to win over large masses* of the peasantry , owing 
to the fact that the Social-Democrats, in the name of 
the working class, pursued what was in fact an anti¬ 
peasant policy. The peasant saw in power a number 
of Soeiftl*Democratic governments, which in his eyes 
.were an embodiment of the power of the working 
class, but not one of them put an end to peasant 
want, none of them gave land to the peasantry. In 
Germany, the Social-Democrats did not touch the 
landlords; they combated the strikes of the agri¬ 
cultural workers, with the result that long before 
Hitler oarne to power the agricultural workers of 
Germany were deserting the reformist trade uuioue 
and in the majority of oases were going over to the 
r$tahlbelm and to the National-Socialists* 

Fascism also triumphed for the reason that it 
was able to penetrate the ranks of the youth , whereas 
the Social-Democrats diverted the working class you¬ 
th ./ram the class struggle, while the revolutionary 
proletariat did npt develop the necessary educational 
work anjong the youth and did not pay enough atten¬ 
tion to the struggle for. its specific interests and 
demands. Fascism grasped the very acute need of 
the youth for militant activity, and enticed a consid¬ 
erable section of the youth into its fighting detach- 
Agents* The new generation ofyoung men and*wom¬ 
en lias not experienced the horrors of war. They 
have felt the full weight of the economic crisis,*uuem- 
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ployment and the disintegration of bourgeois demo¬ 
cracy* But, seeing no prospects for the future, large 
sections of the youth proved to be particularly recep¬ 
tive to fascist demagogy, which depicted for them 
an alluring future should fascism succeed. 

In this connection, we cannot avoid referring also 
to a number of mistakes committed by the Communist 
Parties , mistakes that hampered our struggle 
against fascism. 

In our ranks there was an impermissible underesti¬ 
mation of the fascist danger, a tendency which to this 
day has not everywhere been overcome. Of this nature 
was the opinion formerly to be met with in our Par¬ 
ties to the effect that “Germany is not Italy,” mean¬ 
ing that fascism may have succeeded in Italy, but 
that its success in Germauy was out of the question, 
because the latter is an industrially and culturally 
highly developed country, with forty years of 
traditions of the working class movement, in which 
fascism was impossible. Or the kind of opinion which 

id to be met with nowadays, to the effect that in 
countries of “classical” bourgeois democracy the soil 

for fasoism does not exist. Such opinions have ser¬ 
ved End may ser^e tb irtflax vigilance toward the 
fascist danger, and to render the mobilization of the 
proletariat in the struggle agdibst fascism more 
diftcuft. ‘ 1 ' 4 > 5 1 ' 
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One might also cite not a few instances where 
Communists were taken unawares by the fascist coup. 
Remember Bulgaria, where the leadership of our 
Party took up a “neutral,” but in fact opportunist, 
position with regard to the coup d'etat of June 9, 1928: 
Poland, where, in May 1926, the leadership of the 
Communist Party, making a wrong estimate of the 
motive forces of the Polish revolution, did not realize 
the fsacist nature of Pilsudski’s coup , and trailed in 
the rear of events : Finland, where our Party based 
itself on a false conception of slow and gradual 
fascization and overlooked the fascist coup which 
was being prepared by the leading group of the 
bourgeoisie and whioh took the Party and the 
working class unawares. 

When National-Socialism had already beoome a 
menacing mass movement in Germany, there were 
comrades who regarded the Bruening government as 
already a government of fascist dictatorship, and who 
boastfully declared : “If Hitler's Third Reich ever 
comes about, it will be six feet underground, and 
above it will be victorious power of the workers.” 

Our oomradee in Germany for a long time failed to 
reckon with the wounded national sentiments and 
the indignation of the masse* against the Versailles 
Treaty; they treated as of little account the wayermgs 
of the peasantry and petty bourgeoisie ; they were 
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late in drawing up their program of social and 
national emancipation, and when the; did put it 
forward they were unable to adapt it to the concrete 
demands of the level of the masses. They were even 
unable to popularize it widely among the masses. 

In a number of countries the necessary develop* 
ncient of a mass fight sgainst fascism was replaced 
by barren hair-splitting as to the nature of fascism 
“in general” and by a narrow sectarian attitude in 
formulating and solving the immediate political tasks 
of the Party. 

Comrades, it is not simply because we want to 
dig up the past that we speak of the causes of the 
viotory of fascism, tha* we point to the historical 
responsibility of the Social-Democrats for the defeat 
of the working class, and that we also point out our 
own mistakes in the fight against fascism. We are 
not historians divorced from living reality : we, 
active fighters of the working class, are obliged to 
answer the question that is tormenting millions of 
workers : Can the victory of fascism he prevented, and 
how f And we reply to these millions of workers: 
Yes, comrades, the road in the way of fascism can be 
blocked. It is quite possible. It depends on ourselves—* 
on the workers, the peasants And all working 
people! 

Whether the viotory of fascism east be prevented 
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depends first and foremost on the militant activity of 
the working class itself, on whether its forces are 
welded into a single militant army combating the 
offensive of capitalism and fascism. By establishing 
its fighting unity, the proletariat would paralyze the 
influence of fascism over the peasantry, the petty 
bourgeoisie of the towns, the youth and the intelli¬ 
gentsia, and would be able to neutralize oue section 
of them and win over another seetioti. 

Second , it depends on the existence of a strong 
revolutionary party, correctly leading the struggle of 
the working people against fascism. A party which 
systematically calls on the workers to retreat in the 
face of fascism and permits the fascist bourgeoisie 
to strengthen its positions will inevitably leal the 
workers to defeat. 

Third , it depends on a correct policy of the work¬ 
ing class toward the peasantry and the petty- 
bourgeois masses of the towns. These masses must 
be taken as they are, and*not as we should like to 
have them. It is only in the process of the struggle 
that they will overcome their doubts and wavering*. 
It is only by & patient amtu le toward their inevit¬ 
able waverings, it is only by the political help of the 
proletariat, that they will be able to rise to a higher 
level of revolutionary consciousness and activity, 

Fourth, itidepeodsemJ&e vigilaoee ao4 *itm#Jy motion 
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of the revolutionary proletariat. The latter must not 
allow fascism to take it unawares, it must not surren¬ 
der the initiative to fasc ism, but must inflict decisive 
blows on it before it can gather its forces, it must not* 
allow fascism to consolidate its position, it must repel 
fascism wherever and whenever it rears its head, it must 
not allow fascism to gain new positions. This is what 
the French proletariat is so successfully trying to do. 

These are the main conditions for preventing the 
growth of fascism and its accession to power. 

FASCISM —A FEROCIOUS BUT UNSTABLE TOWER 

The fascist dictatorship of the bourgeoisie is a 
ferocious power, but an unstable one. , 

What are the chief causes of the instability of 
the fascist dictatorship ? 

Fascism undertakes to overcome the disharmonies 
and antagonisms within the bourgeois camp, but it 
makes these antagonisms even more acute. Fascism 
tries to establish its poiitfcal monopoly by violently 
destroying other "political parties. But the existence 
of the capitalist system, the existence of various 
classes and the acdetituatibn of class contradictious 
inevitably tend to undernfrrnfc and* explode the politi¬ 
cal monopoly 'of f&dftth. T&m is hot the case ot a 
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letariat is also realized by a party wit h a political 
monopoly, but where this political monopoly adbords 
with the interests of millions of working people and 
is increasingly being based on the construction of a 
classless society. In a fascist country the party of 
the fasoists cannot preserve its monopoly for lonsr, 
because it cannot set itself the aim of abolishing 
classes and class contradictions. It* puts an end to 
the legal existence of bourgeois parties. But a 
number of them continue to maintain an illegal ex¬ 
istence, while the Communist Party even in condi¬ 
tions of illegality continues to make progress, be¬ 
comes steeled and tempered and leads the struggle of 
the proletariat against the fascist dictatorship. 
Hence, under the blows of class contradictions, the 
political monopoly of fascism is bound to explode. 

Another reason for the instability of the fascist 
dictatorship is that the contrast between the anti- 
capitalist demagogy of fascism and its policy of 
enriching the monopolist bourgeoisie in the most pira¬ 
tical fashion makes it easier to expose the class nature 
of fascism and tends to shake and narro w its mass basis. 

Furthermore y the victory of fascism arouses the 
♦deep hatred and indignation of the masses, helps to 
revolutionize them, and provides a powerful stimulus 
"for a united front of the proletariat against fascism. 
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By conducting a policy of eoooomio nationalism 
( autarohy ) aud by seiziug the greater part of the' 
national income for the purpose of preparing for war, 
fasoism undermines the whole economio life of the' 
country and aooentuates the economio war between 
the capitalist states. To the conflicts that arise 
among the bourgeoisie it lends the oharaoter of sharp 
aud at times bloody collisions that undermine the sta¬ 
bility of the fascist state power in the eyes of the- 
people. A government which murders its own follow¬ 
ers, as happened iu Germany on June|30 of last 
year,* a fascist government against whioh another 
seotion of the fascist bourgeoisie is conducting an 
armed fight (the National-Socialist putsch in Austria 
and th.e violent att&oks of individual fascist groups- 
on the fascist governments in Poland, Bulgaria, Fin¬ 
land and other countries)—a government of this oha¬ 
raoter oaunot for long maintain its authority in the- 
eyes of the broad mass of the petty bourgeoisie. 

The working class must be able to take advantage' 
of the antagonisms and conflicts within the bourgeois 
camp, but it must not cherish the illusion that fas-" 
oism will exhaust itself of its own aceord. Fasoism 
will not collapse automatically. It is only the revol¬ 
utionary activity of the working class whioh can help 
to take advantage of the oonfliots ; whioh inevitably" 

'■*'*' ,u '• " I,,< " 1 1 " r 
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Arise within the bourgeois oamp in order to under¬ 
mine the' fasoist dictatorship and to overthrow it. 

By destroying the relics of bourgeois democracy, 
by elevating open violence to a system of govern¬ 
ment, fascism shakes democratic illusions and under¬ 
mines the authority of the law in the eyes of the work¬ 
ing people. This is particularly the case in count¬ 
ries such as Austria and Spain, where the workers 
have taken np arms against fasoism. In Austria, the 
heroic struggle of the Schutzbund and the Commu¬ 
nists, in spite of their defeat, shook the stability of 
the fascist dictatorship from the very outset. In 
Spain, the bourgeoisie did not succeed in putting the" 
fascist muzzle on the working people. The armed 
•struggles in Austria and Spain have resulted in ever 
wider masses of the working class coming to realize 
the necessity for a revolutionary class struggle. 

Only such monstrous philistines, such lackeys of 
the bourgeoisie, as the superannuated theoretioian of 
the Second International, Karl K&utsky, are capable 
of casting reproaches at the workers, to the effeot 
that they should not have taken up arms in Austria 
and Spain. What would the working class move¬ 
ment in Austria and Spain look like today if the 
working class of these conntriee were gnided by the 
treacherous counsels of the Kantskys? The working 
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olass would be experiencing profound demoralization 
in its ranks. 

Theschool of civil war—Lenin says—does not 
leave the peeple unaffected. It is a harsh school, 
and its complete curriculum inevitably includes the 
victories of the counter-revolution, the debauche¬ 
ries of enreged reactionaries, savage punishments 
xneted out by the old governments to the rebels, 
etc. But only downright pedants and mentally 
decrepit mummies can grieve over the fact that 
nations are entering this painful school; this 
school teaches the oppressed classes how to con¬ 
duct civil war, it teaches how to bring about a 
victorious revolution; it concent rates in the masses 
of present-day slaves that hatred which is always 
harbored by the downtrodden, dull, ignorant 
slaves, and which leads those slaves who have 
beootne conscious of the shame of their slavery 
to the greatest historio exploits.* 

The triumph of fascism in Germany has, as we 
know, been followed by a new wave of the fascist 
offensive, which,'in Austria, led to the provocation 
by Doll fuss, in Spain to the new onslaughts of the 
counter-revolutionsaies on the revolutionary oonque- 

* V. I. Lenin; ‘‘InlUmttnMn VMwctal in World Polities," 
Salasted works, Vo), IV, P. 99$.—W. , 
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sts of the masses, ia Poland to the fascist reform of 
the constitution, while in France it spurred the arm" 
ed detaohmeuts of the fascists to attempt ac oup d'etat 
in February, 1934. Bat this viotory, and the frenzy 
of the fascist dictatorship, called forth a counter- 
movement for a united proletarian frout against 
fascism on an international scale. 

The burning of the Reiohstag, which served as 
a signal for the general attack of fasoism on the 
working class, the seizure and spoliation of the trade 
unions and the other working class organizations, 
the groans of the tortured anti-fasoists rising from 
the vaults of the fascist barraoks and concentration 
camps, are making it dear to the masses what has 
been the outcome of the reactionary, disruptive role 
played by the German Sooial-Democratic leaders, 
who rejected the proposal made by the Communists 
for a joiut struggle against advancing fascism. These 
things are convincing the masses of the necessity of 
amalgamating all forces of the working class for the 
overthrow of fasoism. 

Hitler’s victory alsp provided a decisive stimulus 
for the creation of a united front of the working 
olass against fascism in France. Hitler’s victory 
not only aroused in the workers a fear of the fate 
that befell the German workers, not only kindled 
hatred for the executioners of their German Claes 
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brother*, bat also strengthened in them the deter' 
mination never in any oiroumstanoes to allow in 
their country what happened to the working class 
in Germany. 

The powerful urge toward the united front in 
all the capitalist countries shows that the lessons of 
defeat have not been in vain. The working olass is 
beginning to act in a new way. The initiative shown 
by the Communist Party in the organization of the 
united front and the supreme self-sacrifice displayed 
by the Communists, by the revolutionary workers 
in the struggle against fascism, have resulted in an 
unprecedented inorease in the prestige of the Commu¬ 
nist International. At the same time, a deep 
crisis is developing in the Seoond International, a 
crisis which is particularly noticeable and has parti¬ 
cularly accentuated since the bankruptcy of German 
Social- Demooracy. 

With ever greater ease are the Sooial-Demooratio 
workers able to oonvinoe themselves that fasoist 
Gemany, with all its horrors and barbarities, is in 
the final analysis the result of the Social-Democratic 
policy of class collaboration with the bourgeoisie. 
These masses are ooming ever more clearly to realize 
that the path along which the German Sosial-Demo* 
oratio leaders led the proletariat must not be traversed 
again. Never has there been suoh ideological dissen- 
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»ion in tie camp of the Seobnd International as at 
the present time. A process of differentiation is 
taking 'place in all the Social-Democratic Parties. 
Within their ranks two principal camps are formings 
side by side with the existing camp of reactionary 
elements, who are trying in every way to prevserve 
the bloc between the Social-Democrats and the 
bourgeoisie, and who rabidly reject a united front 
with the Communists, there is beginning to form a 
camp of revolutionary elements wfio entertain doubts as 
to the correctness of the policy of class collaboration 
with the bourgeoisie , who are in favor of the creation 
of a united front with the Communits, and who are 
increasingly coming to adopt the position of the revo» 
utionary class sti uggle. 

Thus fascism, which appeared as the result of 
the decline of the capitalist system, in the loug run 
acts as a factor of its further disintegration. Thus 
fascism, which has undertaken to bury Marxism t the 
revolutionary movement of the working class, is, as 
a result of the dialectics of life and the class struggle, 
itself leading tc the further development of the 
forces that are bound to serve as its grave-diggers^ 
the grave-diggers of capitalism. 
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2. United Front of The Working Class Against 

Fa8CI81C 

Comrades! millions of workers and toilers of the 
capitalist countries ask the question : How can 
fascism be prevented from coming to power and how 
can fascism be overthrown after it has been victorious? 
To this the Communist International replies : The 
ftrst thing that must be done , the thing with which to 
begin y is to form a united front, to establish unity of 
action of the workers in every factory f in every district , 
in every region , in every country, all over the world- 
IJnity of action of the proletariat on a naitonal and 
international scale is the mighty weapon which renders 
the working class capable not only of successful defense 
but also of successful counter-attack against fascism , 
against the class enemy. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE UNITED FRONT 

Is it not dear that joint action by the supporters 
of the parties and organizations of the two Inter* 
nationals, the Communits and the Second inter* 
national, would make it easier for the masses to 
repulse the fascist onslaught, and would heighten 
the political importance of the working class ? 

Joint action by the parties of both Internationals 
against fasoism, however, would not be confined in 
its effeots to influencing their present adherents, the 
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Communists and Social-Democrats; it would also 
exert a powerful influence on the ranks of the 
Catholic , Anarchist and unorganized workers , even upon 
those who had temporarily become the victims of 
fascist demagogy ♦ 

Moreover, a powerful united front of the proletariat 
would exert tremendous influence on all other strata of 
the working people , on the peasantry, on the urban petty 
bourgeoisie, on the intelligentsia, A united front 
would inspire the wavering groups with faith iu the 
strength of the working class. 

But even this is not all. The proletariat of the 
imperialist countries has possible allies not only in the 
toilers of its own countries but also iu the oppressed 
nations of the colonies and semi-colonies. Inasmuch 
as the proletariat is split both nationally and inter¬ 
nationally, inasmuch as one of its parts supports the 
policy of collaboration with the bourgeoisie, in parti¬ 
cular its system of oppression iu the colonies and 
semi-colonies, a barrier i* put between the working 
class and the oppressed peoples of the colonies and 
semi*colonies, and the world anti-imperialist front is 
weakened. Every step on the road to unity of 
action in the direction of supporting the straggle for 
the liberation of the colonial peoples by the 
proletariat of the imperialist countries means 
transforming the colonies and semi-oolonies into 
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one of the most important reserves of the world 
proletariat. 

If, finally, we bear in mind that international 
unity of action by the proletariat relies on the steadily 
growing strength of the proletarian state, th+ land of 
socialism , the Soviet Union, we see what broad pers¬ 
pectives are revealed by the realization of proletarian 
unity of action on a national and international scale. 

The establishment of unity of action by all sec* 
tions of the working class, irrespective of the party 
or organization to whioh they belong, is necessary 
even before the majo rity of the working class is united 
in the struggle for the overthrow of capitalism and 
the victory of the proletarian revolution . 

Is it possible to realize this unity of action of 
the proletariat in the individual countries and 
throughout the whole world ? Yes, it is. And it is 
possible at this very moment. The Communist Inter¬ 
national puts no conditions for unity of action except 
one, and that an elementary condition acceptable for 
all %cokers, vis .. that the unity of action be directed 
against fascism, against the offensive of capital, against 
the threat of war , against the class enemy . This is our 
condition. 
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THE CHIEF AB0D11ENT8 OF THE OPPONENTS OF THE UNITED 

FRONT 

What objections oan the opponents of the united 
front have and how do thej voice their objections ? 

Some say: “To the Communists the slogan of the 
nnited front is merely a maneuver.” But if it is a 
maneuver, we reply, why don't you expose the “Com¬ 
munist maneuver” by your honest participation in the 
united front? We declare frankly : We want unity 
of aotion by the working class, so that the proletariat 
may grow strong in its struggle against the bourgeo¬ 
isie, in order that while defending today its current 
interests against attacking oapital, against fascism, 
the proletariat may reach a position tomorrow tooreate 
the preliminary conditions for its final emancipation. 

“The Communists attack us,” say others. But 
listen, we have repeatedly declared : We shall not 
attack anyoue, whether persons, organizations or 
parties, standing for the united front of the working 
class againt the olass enemy. But at the same 
time it is our duty, in the interests of the proletariat 
and its cause, to oriticiza those persona, organization* 
and parties that hinder unity of action by th* 
workers. 

“We cannot form a united front with the Commit* 
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nista, since they have a different program,” says a 
third group. But you yourselves say that your 
program differs from the program of the bourgeois 
parties, aud yet this did not and does not prevent 
you from entering into coalitious with these parties. 

“The ‘bourgeois-democratic parties are better* 
allies against fascism than the Communists,” say 
the opponents of the united front and the advocates 
of coalition with the bourgeoisie. But what does 
Germany’s experiecoe teach? Did not the Sooial- 
Demoorats form a bloc with those “better” allies ? 
And what were the results ? 

“If we establish a united front with the Comma* 
msts, the petty bourgeoisie will take fright at the 
'Bed danger’ and will desert to the fascists ” we 
hear it said quit# frequently. Bat does the united 
front represent a threat to the peasants, small traders, 
artisaus, working intellectuals? No, the united front, 
is a threat to the big bourgeoisie, the financial 
magnates, the Junker* and other exploiters, whose 
regime brings complete ruin to all these strata. 

“Social-Demooraoy is for democracy,/the Comma* 
nists are for dictatorship; therefore we oannot form 
a united front ..with the Communists,” say some of 
diet Sooial-Deqy>pratio leaders. But are we offering 
yo,u now a united front for the purpose of proclaiming 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat? We make no 
euoh proposal now. 

“Let the Communists recognize democracy, let 
them oome oot in its defense, then we shall be ready 
for a united front." To this we reply : We are 
adherents of Soviet democracy, the de,mooraoy of the 
toilers, the most consistent democracy in the world. 
Bnt in the capitalist countries we defend and shall 
continue to defend every inoh of bourgeois-democra¬ 
tic liberties, whioh are being attacked by fascism and, 
bourgeois reaotion. because the interests of the class 
struggle of the proletariat so dictate. 

f 

"But the tiny Communist Parties do not add 
anything by participating in the united front brought' 
about by the Labor Party,” say, for instance, the 
Labor leaders of Great Britain. Beoall how the 
Austrian Social-Democratic leaders said the same 
things with reference to the small Austrian Com¬ 
munist Party. And what have events shown? It was 
not the Austrian Sooial-Demooratio Party headed 
by Otto Bauer and Earl Benner that proved right 
bat the'tiriy Austrian Communist Party which at the 
right moment signaled the fascist danger in Austria 
and oalled upon the workers to straggle. The whole 
experience of the labor movement has shown that 
the Communists, with all their relative insignificance 
in numbers, are the motive power of the militant 
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activity of the proletariat. Beside* this, it must not 
be forgotten that the Commuuist Parties of Austria 
or Great Britain are not only the tens of thousands 
of workers who are adherents of the Party, but are 
parts of the world Communist movement, are 
sections of the Oommunut International . the leading 
Party of Which i^ the Party of a proletariat whioh 
has already achieved viotory and rules over one- 
sixth of the globe 

“But the united front did not. prevent fascism 
from being victorious in the Saar.** is another objec¬ 
tion advanced by the opponents of the united front 
Strange is the logic of these gentlemen ! First they 
leave no stone unturned to ensure the victory of 
fascism and then they rejoice with malicious glee 
beoause the united front whioh they entered into 
only at the last moment did not lead to the viotory 
of the workers. 

"If we were to f >rm a united front with the Com¬ 
munists, we should have to withdraw from the 
coalition, and reactionary and fascist parties would 
enter the government,” say the Sooial-Dmooratio 
leaders holding cabinet posts in various countries. 
Very well. Was not the German Social-democratic 
Party in a coalition government ? It was. Was not the 
Austrian Sooial-DemooratioPariy in office? It ,w.n. 
Were not the Spanish Sooiatists in the same govern- 
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meat as the bourgeoisie ? They were, too. Did 
the participation of the Sooial-Demooratio Parties in 
the bourgeois coalition governments in these conn* 
tries prevent fasoism from attaokiug the proletariat? 
It did not. Consequently it is as dear , as daylight 
that participation of Sooial*Damooratio ministers in 
bourgeois governments is not a barrier to 
fascism. 

“The Communists aot like dictators, they want to 
prescribe and diotate everything to us.” No. We 
prescribe nothing and diotate nothing. We only 
put forward our proposals, being convinced that if 
realized they will meet the interests of the working 
people. This is not only the right but the duty of 
all those acting in the name of the workers. You 
are afraid of the “dictatorship' 1 of the Communists? 
Let us jointly submit all proposals to the workers, 
both yours and ours, jointly discuss them together 
with all the workers, and choose those proposals 
whioh are most useful to the cause of the working olass. 

Thus all these arguments against the united front 
will not stand the slightest criticism. Th»y are rather 
the flimsy exouses of the reactionary leaders of Social* 
Democracy, who prefer their united front with the 
bourgeoisie to the united front of the proletariat. ’ 

No. These excuses will not bold water. 'The 
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international proletariat has experienced the suffering 
oaosed by the split in the working olass, and becomes 
more and more oonvinoed that the united front, the 
unity of action of the proletariat on a national and 
international scale, is at once necessary and perfectly 
possible. 

content and forms of the united front 

What is and ouj»bt to be the basic content of the 
nuited front at the present stage? The defense of the 
immediate economic and political interests of the 
working olass, the defense of the working olase 
against fascism, must form the starting point and 
main content of the united front in all capitalist 
countries. 

We must not confine ourselves to bare appeals to 
Struggle for the proletarian dictatorship. We must 
also find and advance those slogans and forms of strug¬ 
gle whioh arise from the vital needs of the masses, from 
the level of their fighting capacity at the present 
stage of development. 

We mast point oat to the masses what they must 
do to-day to defend themselves against capitalist 
spoliation and fascist barbarity. 

We must strive to establish the widest united 
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front with the aid of joint action by workers’ 
organisations of different treuds for the defense of the 
wital interests of the toiling masses. This means t 

First, joint struggle really to shift the burden 
of the oonsequenoes of the crisis onto the shoulders 
of the ruling classes, the shoulders of the capitalists, 
landlords—in a word, to the shoulders of the rioh. 

Second , joint struggle against all forms of the 
fascist offensive, in defense of the gains and the 
rights of the toilers, against the destruction of 
bourgeois-deraooratic liberties. 

Third , joint struggle against the approaohing 
danger of imperialist war, a struggle that will make 
the preparation of such a war more diffcult. 

We must tirelessly prepare the working class for 
a rapid change in forms and methods of struggle whtfi 
there is a change in the situation. As the movement 
grows and the unity of the working class strengthens, 
we must go further, and prepare the trausitiou 
from the defensioe to the offensive against capital , 
steering toward the organization of a mass political 
strike. It must be au absolute coudition of such a 
strike to draw into it the main trade unions of the 
.countries concerned. 

Communists, of course, cannot and must uot for 
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amoment abaudou their own independent teork of 
Communist eduoatioa, organization and mobilization 
of the masses. However, to ensnre that the workers 
find the road of unity of action, it is necessary to 
strive at the same time both for short-term and for 
long-term agreements that provide for joint action 
with Social- Democratic Parties, reformist trade unions 
and other organizations of the toilers against the 
olass enemies of the proletariat. The ohief stress in 
ail this must be laid on developing mass action locally, 
to be carried out by the local organizations through 
local agreements. 

While loyally carrying out the conditions of ail 
agreements made with them, we shall meroilessly 
expose all sabotage of joint action on the part of 
persons and organizations participating in the united 
front. To any attempt to wreck the agreements—and 
such attempts may possibly be made—we shall reply 
by appealing to the masses while continuing untir¬ 
ingly to struggle for restoration of the broken unity 
of action. 

It goes without saying that the practical realization 
of the uuited front will take various forms in various 
countries, depending upon the condition and charac¬ 
ter of the workers' organizitious and their political 
level, upon the situation in the particular oountry, 
upon the changes in progress in the international labor 
movement, etc. 
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These forme may inolude for instance : coordi¬ 
nated joint aotion of the workers to be agreed upon 
from case to case on definite occasions, on individual 
demands or on the basis of a common platform; 
coordinated actions in individual enterprises or by 
whole industries ; coordinated actions on a locals 
regional, national or international scale ; coordinated 
actions for the organization of the economic struggle 
of the workers, carrying out of mass political actions, 
for the organization of joint self-defense against 
fascist attacks; coordinated action iu rendering aid to 
political prisoners and their families, in the field of 
struggle against social reaction ; joint actions in the 
defense of the interests of the youth and women, in 
the field of the cooperative movement, cultural activity, 
sport, etc . 

It would be insufficient to rest content with the 
conclusion of a pact providing for joint aotion and 
the formation of oontactcommittees from the parties 
and organizations participating in the united front, 
like those we have in Prance, for instance. That is 
only the first step. The pact is an auxiliary means 
for obtaining joint aotion, but by itself it does not 
constitute a united front. A contact commission 
between the leaders of the ('ommunist and Socialist 
Parties is necessary to facilitate the carrying out of 
joint aotion, but by itself it is far from adequate for 
a real development of the united front, for drawing 
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the widest masses into the straggle against fasoism. 

The Communists and all revolutionary workers 
must strive for th© formation of elected (and in the 
countries of fascist dictatorship—selected from the 
most authoritative participants in the united front 
movement) class bodies of the united front chosen irres- 
pective of party , at the factories % among the unem¬ 
ployed, in the working class districts , among the towns* 
folk and in the villages . Only such bodies will be 
able to include also in the united front movement 
the vast masses of unorganized toilers, and will be 
able to assist in developing mass initiative in the 
straggle against the capitalist offensive of fasoism 
and reaction, and on this basis create the necessary 
broad active rank and file of the united front and train 
hundreds and thousands of non-Party Bolsheviks in 
the capitalist countries. 

Joint action of the organized workers is the 
beginning, the foundation. But we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the unorganized masses constitute the 
vast majority of workers. Thus, in France the num¬ 
ber of organized workers—Communists, Socialists, 
trade union members of various trends—is altogether 
about one million , while the total number of workers 
is eleven million . In Great Britain there are approxi¬ 
mately five million members of trade unions and 
parties of various trades. At the same time the total 
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number of workers is fourteen million. In th a United 
States of America about foe million workers are orga¬ 
nized, while altogether there are thirty-eight million 
workers in that oouutry. About the same ratio holds 
good for a number of other countries. In “normal” 
times this mass in the main does uOt participate in 
political life. But now this gigantic mass is getting 
into motion more and more, is being brought into 
political life, oomes out in the political arena. 

The creation of non-partisan class bodies is the 
best form for carrying out, extending and strengthen¬ 
ing the uuited front among the rank and file of the 
masses. These bodies will likewise be the best bul¬ 
wark against auy attempt of the opponents of the 
united front to disrupt the established unity of action 
of the working class. 

THK ANTI-FASCIST PEOPLE’S FBONT 

In mobilizing the mass of working people for the 
struggle against fascism, the formation of a wide, 
popular anti-fascist front on the basis of the proletarian 
united front is a particularly important task. The 
success of the whole struggle of the proletariat is 
closely bound up with establishing a fighting 
alliance between the proletariat on the one hand, 
and the toiling peasantry and basic mass of the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, who together form the 
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majority of the population even in industrially 
developed countries, on the other. 

In its agitation, fascism, desirous of winning 
these masses to its own side, tries to set the mass of 
working people in town and countryside against the 
revolutionary proletariat, frightening the petty bour¬ 
geoisie with the bogey of the “lied peril. M We must 
turn this weapon against those who wield it and show 
the working peasants, artisans and intellectuals 
whence the real danger threatens. We must show 
concretely who it is that piles the burden of taxes and 
imposts on tothe peasant and squeezes usurious interest 
out of him; who it is that, while owning the best land 
and every form of wealth, drives the peasant and 
his family from his plot of land and dooms him 
to unemployment and poverty. We must explain 
concretely, patiently and persistently who it is that 
ruins the artisans and handicraftsmen with taxes, 
imposts, high rents and competition impossible for 
them to withstand; who it is that throws into the 
street and deprives of employment the wide masses 
of the working intelligentsia. 

Hut this is not enough . 

The fundamental, the most decisive thing in .esta¬ 
blishing the anti-fa-cist People’s Front is resolute 
action of the revolutionary proletariat in defeinse of 
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the demauds of these seotious of the people, particu¬ 
larly the working peasantry—demands iu line with 
the basio interests of the proletariat—and in the 
prooess of struggle oombining the demands of the 
working olass with these demands. 

In forming the anti-fascist People’s Front, a cor¬ 
rect approach to those organizations and parties which 
have in them a considerable number of the working 
peasantry and the mass of the urban petty bourgeo¬ 
isie is of great importance. 

In the oapitalist countries the majority of these 
parties and organizations, political as well as 
leoonomio, are still under the influence of the 
bourgeoisie aud follow it. The social composition 
of these parties andorganizatons is heterogeneous. 
They include big kulaks ( rich peasants ) side by side 
with landless peasants, big business men 
alongside of petty shopkeepers, but control is in the 
hands of the former,the agents of big capital. This 
obliges us to approach the different organizations in 
different tcays, taking into consideration that not 
infrequently the bulk of the membership does not 
know anything about the real political character of 
its leadership. Under oertain conditions, we can 
and must try to draw these parties and organizations 
or oertain sections of them to the side of the 
anti-fascist People’s Front, despite their bourgeois 
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leadership. Such, for instance, is today the 
situation in France with the Radical Party, in the 
United States with various farmers’ organizations, 
in Poland with the “Stronniotwo Ludowe,” in 
Yugoslavia with the Croatian Peasant’s Party, in 
Bulgaria with the Agrarian League, in Greece with 
the Agrarians, etc. But regardless of whether or not 
there is any chance of attracting these parties and 
organizations as a whole to the People’s Front, our 
tactiosmust under all circumstances be directed toward 
drawing the small peasants, artisans, handicrafts 
men, eto., among their members into the anti-fascist 
People’s Front. 

Hence, you see that in this field we must all 
along the line put an end to what frequently occurs 
in our practical work—neglect or contempt of the 
various organizations and parties of the peasants, 
artisans and the mass of petty bourgeoisie in the 
towns. 
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No other pamphlet so far published by us was so 
much appreciated and demanded than the Features 
of Capitalism edited by Comrade Krishna Swamy. 
The glaring proof of its popularity can be judged from 
the fact that within six months of its first appearance 
all the copies were sold out. But, we are sorry, 
owing to various reasons, we could not take out its 
fresh edition earlier. However, better late than 
never. The reasons of its populiarity are not far to 
seek. It deals in the most concise but precise form 
with practically all the phases of capitalism right up 
to its last and decaying stage—Imperialism. 
If one desires, to grasp the real and basic causes 
underlying the chaotic international situation and the 
struggle for domination emanating from it, this small 
brochure must be read and studied. 



INTRODUCTION 

Wo are witnessing in India to day the upsurge of 
a new political life. Old social values are being 
questioned and re-examined, old dogmas are being 
rapidly cast aside and a new’ vision of a greater and 
happier India is slowly emerging. 

But big problems face us. Our struggle for Inde¬ 
pendence is in reality a struggle for building up a 
new social order in our country. We want to over¬ 
throw Imperialism, because we want to live in a society 
in which exploitation of man by man will have no place, 
in which parasitism will be a crime, in which poverty 
ignorance, superstition and disease will be things of the 
past. In other words, we want a society which is 
consistent with the dignity of man. 

Already one-sixth of the world, now constituting 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has broken 
through the shackles of slavery and is on the high 
road to building up a classless society on the basis 
of real freedom and equality for all those who toil. 
Russia points out the way to the rest of the world, for 
it is only in a socialist society that mankind can find 
the real solutions for its multifarious problems and 
remedies for its ills. 

The present world order is capitalist order. 
India is as much a part of the capitalist system as any 
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other country, for Imperialism which dominates us is 
in reality the rule of monopoly capital. Our national 
life is warped and we are kept materially and cultural¬ 
ly a backward people so that the profits of British 
financiers and industrialists may remain safe. But Capi¬ 
talism is to-day collapsing under the strains and stresses 
of its own contradictions. The recent Economic-Depr¬ 
ession has shown conclusively that the capitalist sys¬ 
tem has completely exhausted its powers of expansion 
and is today the greatest fetter on the productive forces 
of the world. Unemployment is rampant everywhere, 
the agriculturists are unable to sell their produce at 
decent prices, factories are closing down, trade is 
dwindling and grim shadows of poverty and decay 
stalk accross the world. Under these conditions 
capitalism is trying to save itself through wars, military 
dictatorships, and destruction of Civil Liberties, cultural 
reaction, and all those barbaric, inhuman forms of 
oppression so common in fascist countries. A complete 
destrution of the capitalist order has therefore be. 
come to-day an a priori condition for social progress. 

The colonial and semi—colonial countries which are 
as yet backward and semi—feudal in their social com¬ 
position cannot now afford to think of their future 
development on capitalist lines, because the possibilities 
of their development have come too late in the day when- 
the entire structure of world capitalist economy is 
collapsing. For them socialiation of the means of pro* 
dution has become a necessity for liquidating their 
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present backwardness. The salvation of India there¬ 
fore lies not in treading the capitalist path with its 
innumerable pitfalls and obstructions but in reorganis¬ 
ing her entire national economy on the principles by 
planned socialist construction. 

In order that we may effectively carry on our 
struggle for the establishment of a socialist order in 
India we must know and understand full well the main 
features of Capitalism and the nature of the problems 
created by it. Otherwise, not onl}* shall we lack that 
clarity of thought and vision which gives confidence and 
faith in the struggle, but shall also he liable to become 
victms to the prevailing confusion—of the currents and 
cross-currents of modern political life. Socialism 
cannot strike roots except in a soil prepared for its 
growth by a sound understanding of the present 
unprogressive roll of Capitalsim in the world. 

Th is pamphlet is a useful introduction to the study 
of capitalist economy. It attempts to present before 
the reader in a simple and concise manner the impor¬ 
tant features of capitalism. It can serve as a useful 
handbook for the beginner who wants to pass on to 
more exhaustive works. 

I therefore strongly recommend it to every student 
•of Socialism. 


Z. A. Ahmad. 



How Capitalist Society is Constructed. 

Exploitation is the foundation of the capitalist 
system. 

All the factories, machines, railroads, mines, estates, 
steamships and banks in capitalist society belong to 
the capitalist class. 

The mills and factories work up a great quantity 
■of things. Clearly the factory-owner is not interested 
in these things because he needs them for his own use. 
The only thing that interests him is the profit to be 
got from the sale of the products of his manufacture. 

‘‘Suppose a factory belonging to a capitalist pro¬ 
duces castor oil. Does it mean that the owner drinks 
all the castor oil himself ? Or a capitalist shop produ¬ 
ces coffins on a mass scale; it is clear that the coffins 
are not for the owner.” Tremendous plants produce 
great quantities of steel, motors, aeroplanes, etc., and 
it is clear that the owner does not want the whole 
turnout for himself or his dependents. 

AH the products made in capitalist enterprises are 
thrown on to the market, become objects for buying 
and selling, that is, are converted into commodities. 
“All products of labour manufactured for sale and not 
Jor one's own use are called commodities.” 

Capitalist, economy is commodity economy. , 
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Capitalist economy is commodity economy but not 
every commodity economy has to be capitalist. If, let 
us say, a cobbler with his own means of production 
manufactures shoes for sale on the market, then his 
economy is also a commodity one, but it is still not a 
capitalist one. Such a cobbler is not a capitalist but 
a simple commodity producer* He becomes a capita¬ 
list tchen he hires workers to work for hint , tchen he 
makes profit out of their labour, tchen he becomes an 
exploiter. The same with the middle-class peasant. 
He himself, aided by his family, with his own means 
of production ( tools, seed, etc., ) produces corn and by 
selling the surplus turns part of his corn into a comm¬ 
odity. The middle-class peasant is a simple commodity 
producer. The well-to-do peasant or farmer who expl¬ 
oits hired labour, landless peasants, and also in various 
ways exploits poor persants ( by renting them land, 
loaning them tools for production, money-lending etc.,) 
is quite another matter. He is a village capitalist. 

The class of big owners of the means of production 
exploiters ( bourgeoisie, bankers, landlords ) is a tiny 
minority in human [society . But since it holds in its 
hands all the factories, mills, land and all other means 
of production, this tiny class commands armies of tens 
of hundreds of millions of wage workers. 

The army of wage workers consists of people dep¬ 
rived of all means of production and living only by the 
sale of their labour power. They are forced to sell 
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their labour power because their (workers’) hands are 
their only means of existence. This army of wage wor¬ 
kers is the working class, the class of proletarians, the 
proletariat. But what is the proletariat ? A class of 
labourers, tcho lice only so long as they find work and 
who find work only so long as their labour increases 
capital . These labourers, who must sell themselves 
piecemeal, are a commodity, like every other article 
of commerce, and are consequently exposed to all vicis¬ 
situdes of competition, to all the fluctuations of the 
Market . 1 “The proletariat is the class deprived of the 
means of implements of production under an economic 
system when the means and implements of production 
belong to the capitalists and when the class of capita-, 
lists exploits the proletariat. 2 ” In capitalist condi¬ 
tions labour power is also a commodity. The worker 
is forced to sell his labour power to the capitalist or die 
of hunger. The army of those selling their labour 
power is immense; it is growing continuously at the 
expense of those peasants who are ruined, of the handi¬ 
craft workers, of the petty-bourgeoisie. In this way 
not only is a market created for the buying and selling 
of clothes, boots, meat, buttons, etc., but also a 
market for labour power. 

1 Communist Manifesto--KARL MARX and ENGELS ( The 
Socialist Literature Publishing Co., Agra. As 4 ) 

2 Tho Historic Speech of Joseph Stalin on The New Soviet 
Constitution ( The Socialist Literature Publishing* Co., Agra, As. 6 
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The class of capitalists and the class of proletarians 
are opposed to one another. The capitalists are 
interested in squeezing from the workers the greatest 
possible revenues for themselves. The whole capi¬ 
talist system is so conducted that the factory worker 
expends more labour than he is paid for. If, let us 
say, four hours’ work is sufficient for the worker to 
create production equal in value to his wages, and 
the working day is ten hours long, then clearly for 
the extra six hours the worker is working free for 
the capitalist, creating surplus value. 

Lenin explains surplus value as follows : 

“ The wage worker sells his labour power to the 
owner of land, of factories and instruments of labour. 
The worker spends one part of the working day in 
covering the expenses of maintaining himself and his 
family ( wages ), while for the rest of the day the 
worker works for nothing, creating surplus value for 
the capitalist, the source of the wealth of the capi¬ 
talist class 

Since they are the owners of all the chief means of 
production the capitalist class as a whole appropriates 
the unpaid labour of the workers, creating surplus 
value for the capitalists. Capitalist exploitation is the 
appropriation by the bourgeoisie pf the surplus value 
created by tlye proletariat . 

The capitalists spend a considerable part of the 
surplus value on their personal needs and fancies, on 
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luxury and waste, on corruption and debauchery. 
Another part they spend on enlarging their enter¬ 
prises. A considerable portion of surplus value goe^ 
•on maintaining the state apparatus of the bourgeoisie, 
its officials, its military machine, police, church etc., 
on the system of oppressing the proletariat. 

In this way the proletariat under capitalism 
maintains all the parasites and oppressors of the work¬ 
ing class. 

The Contradictions of Capitalist Society 

The capitalist method of production is so cons¬ 
tructed that the masses work wh«le the product of 
their labour belongs to a handful of exploiters. Goods 
are produced in a capitalist enterprise by the efforts 

of many thousands of workers who work togethe, 
collectively. But what they produce is appropriater 
by the employer, by various private persons. This 
production is the property of the capitalists. The 
distribution of this production takes place in such a 
way that the workers get a wretched share of it in the 
shape of wages, but the whole mass of goods produced 
forms the property of the factory owners. The greater 
the development of capitalism, the bigger the mills and 
factories grew, beginning to getber in scores of thous¬ 
ands of workers, the clearer it became that production 
•which could thus draw in great masses of workers, 
bears a social, character. 

“ The yarn, cloth, metal goods which are today 
turned out of the mills and factories/’ wrote . Engels , 1 

1 Anti-Duhriiig-TAwreft^e & WiHhaiffc. 5 S. 
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u represent the product of the labour of a multitude 
of workers who have each in turn applied their efforts 
to them before they assumed their final form so that 
no one individual of them can say : I do this, this is 
rr.y probuct " 

The labour of the great social collective is divided 
into different kinds of Production, into various special¬ 
ities. While remlining separate, at the same time 
they supplement one another, are closely connected 
together and form one stream of social production. 
In capitalist conditions the product of this social labour 
is the possession of private owners, of capitalists, and 
not of society as a whole. Vhi* is the chief contradi¬ 
ction of capitalism, the contradiction between the social 
character of production and the private capitalist 
character of appropriation. 1 From this chief contradic¬ 
tion come all the other contradictions of capitalism, 
the development and deepening of which are leading 
to the collapse of capitalist society. 

Let us examine these conditons. 

With the rise of capitalist enterprises and the 
formation of social production with private appropria- 
rion of the product of social labour, two opposed? 
classes are formed : on the one hand the class of pro¬ 
letarians, on the other hand the class of capitalists. 

1 The contradiction between social production and capitalist 
appropriation became manifest as the antagonism between the' 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie—Awti Duharing. 
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In this way the contradiction between the social 
character of production and the private character of 
appropriation has given birth to contradiction between 
the classes—between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 

Yet another contradiction arises from the capitalist 
.method of production, by which the goods produced do 
not belong to the producers but to the owners of facto¬ 
ries. Enterprises are built and work according to a 

special order. Machines and mechanisms demand 
discipline and organisation in production. Therefore 

along with the social character of labour we get the 
organisation of production inside the factories etc. 

But the organisation of production within each 
factory by no means gives a guarantee, or means that 
prodution is organised throughout society. Every 
owner of the means of production, every capitalist is 
only concerned about the amount of profit he gets. 
According to Engels , 1 the peculiarity of commodity 
economy is found in the fact that : 

“ No one knows how much of the product he 
makes is going to come on the market and to what 
extent he can find consumers for it. No one knows 
whether his commodity will find a consumer, whether 
he will make up his expenses of production, or even 
whether it will be sold at all. Anarchy reigns in 
social production/’ 

Every capitalist tries to circumvent, to overcome, 
to drive off the market every other capitalist who 


1 Aati-I>uUriag, 
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stands in his way. A big firm tries to smash a small 
one so as to be able to sell its goods in larger quanti¬ 
ties and consequently to get bigger profits. A small 
factory can’t hold out in a fight against a big one. A 
big factory-owner or landlord can always produce 
more cheaply. 

He owns the best machines and the best land, and 
the best machines and the best land give the greater 
production, so that the goods produced can be put on 
the market at a price which will give a chance to drive 
out a rival, to rule the market and so raise prices 
again. Not for nothing did Marx and Engels dub 
the low prices of commodities “ the heart/ artillery of 
the bourgeoisie . ' 

This struggle among the capitalists for the market 
to push out rival firms, is called competition . it is one 
of the chief distinguishing features of capitalist 
economy. 

So the contradiction between the social character of 
production and the private capitalist character of ap¬ 
propriation gives birth to anarchy of production and 
competition throughout capitalist economy. 

£The Impoverishment of the Masses : 
the Accompaniment of Capitalism 

( i.e. Capitalism impoverishes the masses . ) 

The race for profit, the competitive struggle, spur 
on the capitalist to extend his existing enterprises, to 
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put more powerful machines in them, to improve the 
organisation and technique of production. 

With the profit he has gained he builds new 
workshops in his factories. This allows him to drive 
out or absorb ( by purchase ) the enterprise of his 
weaker rival, the owner of a small workshop or fac¬ 
tory. In this teat/ there takes place on the one hand 
a consolidation of production ( concentration ), and on 
the other hand grouping ( centralisation ) of capital 
in the hands of the bigger capitalist . In proportion 
as capitalist production develops, this consolidation, 
of capital and absorption of the small producer by the 
larger producer continually grows. It is largely 
helped on by the growth of technique which the capi¬ 
talist introduces into production. 

This the factory owner does, not because he is* 
a supporter of science and technique Or a lover of in¬ 
vention, but because he might otherwise prove Weaken 
than his rival and be destroyed. 

Machines that are newly perfected and work more 
rapidly compel the worker to work with ever greater 
strain. In the same period of time he spends more 
strength, energy and health. His labour becomes, as 
it is termed, more intensive, that is more strained. The 
working day becomes so condensed that the worker 
quickly .grows exhausted, more liable to sickness, wtiile: 
injuries and fatalities, increase.' 
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Aided by more developed machinery the capitalist 
squeezes still more surplus value out of the worker, 
that is to say, he still further increases the exploita¬ 
tion of his workers. Technical progress, the perfec¬ 
ting of mechanical technique, capitalist rationalisation 
increase the exploitation of each individual worker 
and of the working class as a whole. The growth of 
technique allows the capitalist to make shift with five 
or six workers where once some dozen people 
worked. What once was done by hand and called for 
hundreds of workers, a machine does quicker and 
better under the supervision of just a few people. The 
capitalist turns the surplus workers on to the street. 
Development takes place in the capitalist world in such 
a way that the number of people ready to sell their 
labour power is always greater than the increase in the 
demand for hands. Even in years of industrial pro¬ 
sperity there is a surplus of idle workers at the factory 
gates. So *a reserve army of labour is created, ready 
at any moment to satisfy the capitalist demand for 
labour power. 

The introduction of powerful machines so simplifies 
the actual process of production that it permits the 
replacement of skilled workers by unskilled, or by 
women, and even children and the disabled. This is 
more advantageous for the capitalist since women's 
and children’s labour is cheaper and women and chil¬ 
dren in the class struggle are less steady and organised. 
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The growth of machine production is accompanied 
under capitalism, as has been stated already, by the 
ruin of the small enterprises and artisan workshops. 
They cannot sustain the competition of the big capita¬ 
list firms. 

Capitalism also inexorably ruins the greater num¬ 
ber of small and medium peasant holdings through 
the growth of the large holdings of the landlords and 
well-to-do capitalist farmers. 

The ruined petty industrialists, artisans, small 
traders, peasants, are compelled to become wage ear¬ 
ners, become proletarianised, and from their side in¬ 
crease the army of unemployed . 1 

So unemployment is an inevitable accompaniment 
of capitalism. The presence of a permanent surplus 
of labour power, or of a reserve army of labour, allows 
the bourgeoisie systematically to lower wages, increase 
the working day and in various other ways to inten¬ 
sify the exploitation of the workers. 

In capitalist countries the presence of great masses 
of workers and ruined peasants who have been cast 
aside from life influences the general condition of the 
toilers. Those who are in work lose their confidence 
in what tomorrow will bring. The army of workless 
has its ranks increased by the ruined peasants, artis¬ 
ans, etc. The general impoverishment of the masses 
grows. That is the inevitable consequence of capitalist 
accumulation of the development of capitalism . 

1. At first the capitalistic mode of production forces out the 
workers. Now it forces out the capitalists, and reduces them just 
as it reduced the workers to the ranks of the surplus population, 
although not immediately into those of the industrial reserve army- 
(Socialism-Utopian & Scientific—by Engols. ) 
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In the capitalist camp on the other hand wealth r 
luxury and idleness are on the increase . 

The impoverishment of the masses of many millions 
of toilers on the one hand, and the concentration of all 
the good things of life in the hands of a class of para¬ 
sites and exploiters on the other, lead to a keen shar¬ 
pening of the contradictions between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. 

Whither are the Contradictions 
of Capitalism Leading ? 

Let us take any capitalist country during a period 
of boom and general revival in production and trade. 
The capitalist all vie with one another in throwing as 
many goods as possible on to the market, in fighting 
for raw materials, etc. These are good times for the 
capitalist—you can sell at crazy prices. Then a year or 
two passes. The capitalists suddenly notice that cer¬ 
tain goods are not bought up so quickly, that they are 
beginning to lie unsold for a long time—there are too 
many of them. It is no longer so easy to market them. 
Prices are falling. Competition, the struggle between 
the capitalists to market their goods, intensifies. Some 
of them cannot pay their debts for raw materials, since 
the money they have invested in goods ( payments for 
raw materials, labour power, taxes, etc.,) does not come 
back—the goods are unsold. The banks crash since 
they cannot fulfil their obligations to their depositors. 
After the banks follow those industrialists and mer- 
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chants, who have been unable to bear up against the 
fall in prices. A crisis has begun. Of course the 
working class feels the weight of the crisis most. 
Thousands of workers are thrown cut on to the streets. 
Unemployment and poverty grow. The wages of those 
still at work are cut down. 

The first reason for the crisis is the fundamental 
contradiction betioeen the social character of produc¬ 
tion and private appropriation . In fact, but for 
that contradiction, that is to say, if society itself 
disposed of social labour and the result of social labour 
were distributed by society itself, then there would be 
no bourgeois class, there would be no enrichment of 
a tiny handful of people and the impoverishment of 
the majority of society—the workers and other toilers, 
and then there would be no anarchy of production, 
no crises. But then capitalism itself would not 
exist. 

Consequently, the cause of crises is to be found in 
the capitalist system itself. To avoid crises it is neces¬ 
sary to destory the capitalist system. 

How do the Capitalists get out of a Crisis ? 

They cut down production, destory a portion of the 
goods produced. Gradually, though at low prices, the 
| stock of goods are reduced. The capitalists win new 
markets and intensify the exploitation of the workers. 
Further, the low prices and the efforts to get a profit at 
these prices compel the capitalists to improve the 
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technique of their enterprises, to instal improved ma¬ 
chines, tools, and benches. This leads to a demand 
for new machinery. The prices on it rise. Those 
sections of industry producing machinery begin to 
revive and expand. A part of the workers is drawn 
back into production. This leads to an increase in 
the demand for consumption of goods. The revival 
and boom spread next to those sections producing 
clothes, food products, etc. 

A general period of prosperity begins to be follo¬ 
wed again after a definite period by a fresh crisis. 
Crises inevitably occur every eight, ten or twelve 
years in the capitalist world.l 

The first general crisis occurred in 1825. Then 
there were recurrent crises in 1836, 1847, 1857, 1866, 
1873, 1877, 1890, 1900, 1907 and a crisis began to 
develop in 1914 but its development was stayed by the 
world war. Then came a crisis in 1921, and one broke 
out in all its fury in 1929. 

Beginning with 1825 crisis began to embrace not 
one country alone but all countries where capitalism 
was developed. As can be seen by this series of crises, 
they occur at definite intervals throughout the entire 

1. Crises accompany capitalism from its oarliest beginnings. From 
the very outset of capitalist industry, crises shake capitalism at 
certain definite intervals; crises were bora together with the capitalist 
ssytem. Over a period of one hundred years the capitalist world has 
been shaken by crises every eight to twelve years. (Ed.) 
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development of capitalism, that is capitalist crises are 
distinguished by their periodicity. 1 

By the active intervention and participation in the 
Spanish civil war clearly indicate how the imperialist 
countries try to get out of the crisis 2 . 

In 1929 a crisis of such proportions broke out in 
the capitalist world as the history of capitalism has 
never before known. Comrade Stalin said about this 
crisis that it is ‘‘the most serious and profound world 
economic crisis that has ever occurred”. 

The development of capitalism from crisis to crisis 
is accompanied by the impoverishment of the masses* 
Lenin emphasised that after each crisis the workers 
grow poorer and poorer. 

“The worker Lenin wrote, “becomes absolutely 
poorer than before, is forced to live worse, to eat less, 
to be more under-nourished, to huddle into cellars and 
attics.” The impoverishment of the masses becomes 
especially glaring in times of crisis. In such periods 
the indignation of the masses against the capitalist 
system grows particularly fast. 

3. For further knowledge of the process of development of capitalist 
economy from crisis to crisis read Engels —Anti-Duhring. 

2. As we go to press, wo find Japan engaged for over a year in an 
expansionist war in China emboldened as it is by its success in the 
Manchurian campaign, surprise and sudden capture of Austria and 
pernicious conspiracy with Sudeten Germans by Hitler at the 
connivance of White Hall to subdue Czechoslovak!a-Ed. 
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Capitalist society reaches the worst sharpening of 
all its contradictions in the epoch of its highest devel¬ 
opment in the epoch of imperialism. 

Lenin in his books revealed the nature of imperia¬ 
lism with special detail as being the last stage of capi¬ 
talism, the epoch of wars and revolutions, the eve of 
the world proletarian revolution. 

Let us here examine the chief features of 
Imperialism. 

The Monopolist Unions of Capitalists—the Trusts, 
Syndicates and Cartels 

We have seen how in the course of competition, 
in place of several small and medium enterprises, one 
large-one grows up, devouring the smaller and weaker. 
Especially during a crisis does this process of concen¬ 
tration of production take place, that is to say, the 
creation of a large enterprise in place of those crushed 
out, the weaker, more backward ones. This process 
the concentration of production is also a process of the 
concentration of capital in the hands of an ever 
smaller number of the handful of big capitalists. 

As a result of the growth of indusrty and the abso¬ 
rption of small enterprises by large ones, a huge 
amount of capital has accumulated in the hands of a 
small group of the most powerful factory and mill 
owners. In order to get the maximum profit and to 
compete most advantageously with other groups the 
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capitalists owning the largest enterpises in one or 
several related branches of industry, have created 
unions which they call trusts 1 , cartels 2 , syndicates 5 * and 
so on. Forming these unifications, the big capitalists 
are thus able almost without hindrance to dictate 
market prices and more successfully to fight against 
those competitors who are outside the unifications and 
act separately, or against weaker unifications. 

Such great unifications of capital, comprising the 
greater part of any section of industry, are called 
monopolies. Monopoly means domination of the 
market, the possibility of fixing prices, the amount of 
production and the conditions of trade, etc. 

To what an immense extent monopli^s are being 
created can be seen from the example of the steel trust 
at whose head is the American millionaire Morgan. 
This trust has a capital of over £500 millions. It 
owns 147 factories and hundreds of blast furnaces. 
Before the crisis this trust produced almost half of the 
pig-iron and steel of U. S. A. The trust has more 
than 70,000 miles of railroads in its hands.3 

By the beginning of the 20th centuary half the 
world’s capital was in the hands of such unifications- 
syndicates and trusts. In U. S. A. by 1900 the trusts 
owned 50% of the textile industry, 54°/ 0 of the 

1. Mostly in America. 

2. Mostly in Germany, 

a* For furthor example* of the creation of monopolist enterprises 
refer ‘‘Marxist study course”—-Political Economy 10—A 
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glass, 60°/ 0 of the paper, 62% of the food, 61% of 
the chemical and 84% of the steel casting industry 
Nearly half the world’s oil industry outside U. S. S. R. 
is in the hands of two trusts—the American Standard 
Oil and the British ‘'Royal Dutch Shell.’' 

Lenin says that monopoly “is one of the most 
important phenomenon, if not the most important, in the 
economy of modern capitalism," and that in Europe 
"it is possible to fix pretty exactly the time when the 
old capitalism gave way to the new, namely, the com¬ 
mencement of the twentieth century." 

Monopoly has replaced the old free competition of 
separate, fragmentary capitalists, unknown to one an¬ 
other. But this has meant not the liquidation but the 
intensification of the competitive struggle. The mono¬ 
polies embracing separate branches of industry in one 
or several states carry on among themselves a sterner 
battle for markets, raw materials, cheap labour power, 
or the bowels of the earth and for colonies. Neither 
do monopolies put end to the conflicts of the capitalists 
within these unifications. Competition within the trusts 
assumes the form of a fight for influence, for “a control¬ 
ling voice," that is for a majority of the shares so that 
one capitalist may get the control of a trust or 

syndicate into his own hands. 

This competition of powerful monopolies among 
themselves and within the monoplies, as well as the 
fight of the trusts against those firms which are outside 
the monopolies, leads to even greater anarchy of pro- 
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duction, to an acute sharpening of the contradictions 
of capitalism, to a deeper and a more prolonged crisis* 
Monopoly is the chief feature of the new , imperia¬ 
list stage of capitalism and imperialism . “Imperialism 
is the monopolist stage of capitalism,” Lenin declared. 
FINANCE CAPITAL 

Banks arose as intermediary organisations in tha 
monetary transactions of capitalist firms. When a firm- 
has to pay out a large sum of money to other capitalist, 
but at the moment has no ready cash it has to get a 
loan from somewhere. The bank is, where the loan is 
obtained. Of course the bank only gives credit ir> 
return for a good rate of interest. But the capitalist or 
the company also gets interest when it deposits money 
in the bank. The capitalist is interested in bank 
both when he has not got sufficient money and when 
he has a surplus. 

When he has not got enough money the bank 
gives him credit. But it also happens that the manu¬ 
facturer or the trusts get a sudden flow of cash and 
can not at once put it into circulation perhaps because 
his business has a seasonal character, and at the mo¬ 
ment is slack, or because it is not a suitable moment 
for buying raw material, or he has changed his plans 
and postponed for a while the construction of new 
enterprises. To keep the money idle, without bringing 
him in an income, is against the rules for a capitalist 
and is not profitable. The capitalist puts his money 
in a bank so that it may meanwhile earn interest,. 
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That is profitable for the bank. It collects its deposi¬ 
tors' money at low interest and loans it to various 
capitalists at high interest. The money it gets from 
one capitalist who at the moment has a surplus, it 
transfers to another who happens just then to be in 
need of credit. This is a profitable operation for the 
f bank. The bank uses every effort to collect deposits 
not only from the capitalist, but from small property 
owners, employees, teachers, technicians, farmers, wor¬ 
kers, and accumulating means in this way it puts them 
at the disposal of the capitalists. The more circulating 
capital a bank has the wider it can extend its activities. 
But in giving loans a bank must feel confident that, 
that firm getting credit will be in a position to pay its 
debts in time. So the bank begins to insinuate itself 
into the firm’s business, to control its activity. 

If the firm is a limited company it acquires its 
shares and is thus able to influence its activity from 
within the firm itself, putting its representatives on the 
board, etc. Another tactic pursued is to acquire vir¬ 
tual control by its loans to firms. 

On the other hand the firms who are the bank’s 
customers are interested in the condition of the bank, 
for, if the bank were to smash, then the capital invested 
in it by the various firms would also be lost, which 
-would lead to the bankruptcy of those enterprises. 
So, industrial enterprises also try to influence banking 
affairs. They also get their people into the leading 
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•organs of the banks. The firms are interested in doing 
this both so that they may preserve their deposits 
•and so that they should not be refused credit when 
they need it 

Competition among the banks leads to the growth 
of powerful banking mergers, to the concentration of 
tanking. This takes place just as in industry. The 
banking mergers become all powerful monopolists, 
having at their disposal almost the whole money capital 
of large and small employers, all the means of pro¬ 
duction and sources of raw material. They command 
the whole of industry, the whole economy of a country 
or even of several countries. The same little group of 
capitalists owns both industrial enterprises and banks 
and transport. There takes place, as Lenin says, “the 
big industrial and commercial enterprises.” 

In this way the organic unity, the merging of 
industrial and financial capital takes place. Lenin 
wrote: — 

“ The concentration of production; monopolies 
growing out of this, the merging or unification of the 
banks with industry—this is the story of the rise of 
finance capital.” 

From what has been said it is clear that Imperi¬ 
alism is the period of the rule of finance capital. 

The Export of Capital, the Division of the World 
and the Struggle for its re-division. 

With the growth of finance capital the needs of 
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the great capitalist powers for new markets and sources 
of raw materials grow sharply also. Till towards the 
close of the nineteenth century the capitalists of one 
country could export their goods to other countries 
without coming into conflict there with other countries' 
capital. England, which became a country of industrial 
capitalism before any other, felt the need to sell 
her goods and get raw materials. She carried on a 
widespread trade, exporting various manufactured 
goods (textiles, iron goods etc.,) and getting the name 
of ‘"workshop of the world” as she undoubtedly was. 
She was able to trade in Asia, Africa and America 
almost without encountering opposition. Because of 
the development of capitalism in other countries which 
in their turn seized a number of backward countries, 
the unhampered circulation of English goods met with 
difficulties in all the world’s markets. German, French 
and other capitalists also began to appear on the 
world markets. Cutting themselves off from foreign 
competition through tariffs, these countries, thanks to 
the savage exploitation of their workers by the capit¬ 
alists, managed to accumulate big amounts of capital. 
The impoverishment of the masses did not allow them 
to use this capital for the production! and sale of 

goods iternally. So, there arose a surplus of capital 
which the capitalists began to export to the colonial 
and semi-colonial countries in order to construct enter¬ 
prises there, build rail-roads and so on. So, consequ- 
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<ently on the rise of finance capital the export of capital 
on a vast scale becomes characteristic. 

Of course, capital at first sought out the backward 
countries, since they produce a greater profit. These 
countries have little capital, land is cheap, labour can 
be got next to nothing, raw materials also and so on. 
The export of capital becomes a very widespread phen¬ 
omenon, from the commencement of the twentieth 
century. It is accompanied as a rule by the complete 
or partial seizure of that country to which the big 
capitalist state exports its capital. To conquer various 
countries and to protect the capital exported there the 
countries of finance capital create great armies. To 
protect goods in transit and to get new ports the 
capitalist countries build battleships, cruisers, sub¬ 
marines, destroyers etc; and thus naval armaments grow. 
In these countries armaments inevitably grow, or as it is 
usually put, militarism grows. By 1914 the whole 
world had been already divided up by the big capita¬ 
list powers and henceforth there could only be a 
question of re-dividing the world: 

In 1915 Lenin wrote the following about the divi¬ 
sion of the world. 

* The policy of the capitalist countries has put an 
-end to the seizure of the unoccupied territories on our 
planet. For the first time the world has already been 
divided up, so that the future can only mean redivision 
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that is the transfer from one “owner” to another, and 
not from being ‘without a master’ to ‘a master’. 

But the redivision of the capitalist world seized 
by the strongest capitalist powers, is only possible 
through war. This means that the rule of finance capital 
is inevitably connected with the outbreak of imperialist 
wars. The world war of 1914-18 was a war for the 
redivision of the world. 

Imperialism is Decaying, Dying Capitalism 

So, the development of capitalism at the beginning 
of the twentieth century has led to intensified concent¬ 
ration of production and capital, to the wide develop¬ 
ment of powerful monopolies, to the merging of 
hanking and industrial capital, to the rise of finance 
capital and a finance oligarchy, that is to the rule of a 
group of financiers, to the export of capital to other 
countries, to the division of the world among the 
big monopolist alliances of capitalists, to the division 
of the whole earth among the great capitalist powers 
and to the struggle for a new redivision, to wars. 

This is the new stage of capitalism ( from the end 
of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
turies) and it is called the imperialist stage of capita¬ 
lism, imperialism. Lenin said the following about 
Imperialism:— 

“Imperialism is capitalism at that stage of its deve¬ 
lopment when the rule of monopoly and of finance 
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capital has been formed, when the export of capital 
has assumed extreme importance, when the division of 
the world among international trusts has begun and' 
the division of the whole of the earth among the big* 
capitalist countries has been completed.'* 

At this stage some capitalist countries forge ahead 
quicker than others, for the imperialist countries deve¬ 
lop very unevenly. This uneven development inevit¬ 
ably leads to military conflicts between the imperia¬ 
list countries, to a military struggle for a new division 
or re-division of the world. 

Lenin called Imperialism the Last Stage 
of Capitalism, Decaying Capitalism 

In the pre-imperialist epoch competition, as we 
have seen, gave the impulse and motive power to te¬ 
chnical progress. Monopoly allows enterprises to 
reach agreements among themselves, to fix prices so 
as to bring in the maximum profit without introducing 
new machines of purchasing inventions. The trusts 
often buy up the blue prints of inventions in order to 
secret them and prevent their being turned into 
machines, tools, new equipments or in order that some 
other trust may not get them and so knock the bot¬ 
tom out of high prices. So monopoly, gives birth to 
stagnation , decay , artificial restraint on the develop¬ 
ment of technique and economy . 

In his book on imperialism which he wrote in 191& 
Lenin relates the following incident:— 
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la America a certain Owens invented a bottle 
machine which revolutionized the manufacture of bot¬ 
tles. A German cartel of bottle manufacturers is con¬ 
cerning Owen’s patents and putting them away, delay¬ 
ing their application.” 

Lord Melchett, the leader of a world-famous 
chemical concern, during 1981-33 made a number of 
speeches and wrote articles in which he called for the 
forbidding of all kinds of inventions, while persons in 
English churches have actually offered up prayers for 
the stopping of all kinds of discoveries, inventions and 
so on. The economists and moralists all discuss 
whether new inventions are going to “destory civilis¬ 
ation.” 

On the other hand the robbery of the colonies 
permits the accumulation of huge amounts of capital in 
the imperialist countries. This capital has to be dis¬ 
posed of somewhere, to be profitably utilised. One 
form of profitable use of capital is the buying up of all 
sorts of loans, bonds and shares. This creates a class 
of fpersons who do nothing at all but live on the 
revenues of their stocks. 

Idleness, laziness, enjoyment and corruption are 
characteristic of the bourgeoisie. Millionaires fre¬ 
quently do not know where their enteprises are, what 
their factories produce, what is the equippment of a 
given enterprise. A special class of directors, managers, 
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engineers and book keepers is hired to carry on these 
financial and production affairs, while the master 
receives his tribute to spend on entertainment, gambling, 
on a luxurious and idle existence at such places like 
Monte Carls, Rivera etc., known for their notoriety. 

So, the bourgeoisie spends on its own personal 
gratification the wealth won for it by the labour of 
millions of wage workers. The stagnation in tech¬ 
nical development created by the bourgeoisie, their 
degeneration and parasitism, are striking facts of 
modern capitalism. The capitalist system in the twen¬ 
tieth century is consequently rotten with decay. This 
is why imperialism is decaying capitalism. 

The Collapse of Capitalism 

In the period of imperialism all the contradictions 
of capitalism become particularly acute. Class contra¬ 
dictions the struggle between the working class and 
bourgeoisie—become very tense. This sharpening of 
the class struggle inevitably leads to the revolutionary 
rising of the proletarian masses, to the socialist revo¬ 
lution. Lenin called imperialism the eve of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution. 

The growth of big industry, the cancentration of 
production, lead, as we have seen, to the working class 
becoming concentrated in great masses in the enter¬ 
prises. This creates the basis for its unification, for 
its organisation, for a mutual organised struggle 
against the exploiters. Under the influence and 
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leadership of its most active and class-conscious 
section the proletariat creates its labour organisations,, 
trade unions, co-operatives, etc. Revolutionary deci¬ 
sion grows in the ranks of the working class. The 
best, most advanced, revolutionary and conscious 
workers organise the political party of the proletariat. 
It is already easier for the working class to carry 
on its class struggle with the bourgeoisie under 
the leadership of the working class Political Party. 
The party has its programme of struggle with 
the exploiting class, it knows the ways and means 
of fighting, and of winning victory without un- 
neccessary victims. Under the lead of such a party 
the working class the proletariat knows why and 
how to fight. 

The Party prepares the masses for revolutionary 
struggle and in revolutionary conditions lead them 
in the fight for the conquest of power and the setting 
up of proletarian dictatorship. 

The working class has powerful allies in its 
struggle for proletarian dictatorship, the many 
million masses all over the world workers and 
peasants (colonies anb semi-colonies) who are gross¬ 
ing under the yoke of imperialist exploitation. 

The degeneration of the capitalist system in the 
epoch of imperialism is accompanied by a growth of. 
sufferings, privation, poverty and want not only 
of the workers, but of the whole mass of toilers. It 
deepens the class contradictions between the explo- 
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iters as a whole and the exploited masses between 
the peasants and the landlords, between the toiling 
masses in the colonies and the native and foreign 
imperialist bourgeoisie. 

Therefore the working class draws both the peasa¬ 
ntry and the toiling masses of oppressed and depen¬ 
dent nations on to the road of revolutionary struggle 
against capitalism. 

The leading force in this struggle is the working 
class. It may be asked, why precisely is the prole¬ 
tariat the leader, the advance guard, in the strugle 
against the exploiters, in the fight for Socialism ? 
Why not the peasanty, why not the cottage workers, 
or the town artisans ? 

In Russia there was a party which loudly called 
itself the party of Socialist Revolutionaries (S.R.S.)— 
in practice a party of the wealthy peasant-exploiters 
or kulaks as the Russians call them, which actually 
put the question in this way that the peasantry, 
forsooth, is the leading force in the revolution. But 
when this party, with Kerensky at its head, came to 
power in 1917 it proved incapable of carrying thr¬ 
ough any independent “peasant” policy and carried 
through the policy of the big bourgeoisie. Why did 
this take place V Because in the conditions of capita¬ 
list society a struggle is taking place between two 
chief, opposed classes, the proletariat and big bour¬ 
geoisie. All other so-called intermediate sections 
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fight cither with the working class cr on the side of 
the bourgeoisie. 

Let us see what is the chief difference between 
the proletariat and other classes. Proletariat i9 a class 
of wage workers, without property, having no instr¬ 
uments of production, it owns nothing but its labour 
power. The working class is concentrated in great 
masses in the factories and mills. The very act of 
production accustoms the masses ti discipline, to 
organisation. Thanks to this the working cla^s, 
better than the peasantry or any other section, is 
capable of organising its ranks for the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie and its power. The working 
class fights for the destruction of the bourgeoisie 
because in no other way can it rid itself of its explo¬ 
itation save by destroying finally the rule of the 
capitalist system itself. 

But if in capitalist society the peasantry, tlie han¬ 
dicraft workers, the artisans fight against the bour¬ 
geoisie, this is only so that they may save their own 
economy, their own property from big capital which 
presses down on, and ruins them. 

u The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, 
the shop-keeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these 
fight against the bourgeoisie to save from extinction 
their existence as fractions of the middle class/' 
wrote Marx and Engels in the COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO.! 

1 Communist Manifesto— As7 4. ( The Socialist Literature 
Publishing Co., Agra,) 
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These scattered sections, representing a multitude 
of small economies, are all in competition with one 
another. The trouble which each one takes over 
his own economy does nufc facilitate the organisation* 
but rather the disconnection of these sections. They 
can be best organised for the general stuggle against 
the bourgeoisie only by the working class, which 
alone is interested consistently in the destruction of 
every kind of exploitation including the exploitation 
of the peasantry and other sections of the toilers by 
big capital. So the working class is the only revo¬ 
lutionary class. It is not based on private property, 
since it has none. “ The proletarians” as Marx and 
Engels said “have nothing to lose but their chains, 
have a world to win.” “Of all the classes that stand 
face with the bougeoisie to-day, the proletariat 
alone is a really revolutionary class. 1 ” V 

Fighting for the overthrow of the bourgeois 
system, the working class fights not only for its own 
interests, it is fighting for the general reconstruction of 
human society as a whole. It is fighting for the cons¬ 
truction of communist society, in which there will be 
neither poor nor rich, neither appressed nor oppress- 
sors, neither exploited nor sxploiters. All the toiling 
and exploited masses are interested in the creation of 
such society. The working class, heading the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of these masses, leads them along 
the path of the revolutionary destruction of capitalist 
penal servitude, along the path of proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, the winning of the dictatorship of the working 
class and the construction to Socialism. 

In this way the ruling class in capitalist society, 
the bourgeoisie, as Marx and Engels said, “ produces, 
above all, its own gravediggers. Its fall and the 
victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable 2 .” 

1 Tbjd 2 Ibid 
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“ The collapse of capitalism is inevitable/* said 
Lenin. The revolutionary consciousness of the 
masses grows everywhere. A thousand signs speak 
of this. 

“ The capitalists, the bourgeoisie, can ‘ at best ’ 
put off the victory of socialism in one form or another 
in a given country at the price of the extermination 
of still more hundreds of thousands of workers and 
peasants. But they cannot save capitalism.** 

Capitalism still has great means of resistance at 
its disposal. It disposes of a centuries-old powerful, 
state machine. Capitalism is still able to attack the 
working class and its organisations through Fascist 
dictatorship. Capitalism still uses its agents the 
social-traitors, who claim to belong to Labour, Social 
Democratic, and other parties, and who in fact are 
trying to save capitalism. 

The church and its powerful apparatus, the press, 
bourgois education, books, theatre, cinema, these are 
all powerful weapons in the hands of Capital. 

But the growth of the class consciousness of the 
workers, the growth of their degree of organisation 
and adherance to the cause of the war class party, 
the growth of their militant resoluteness in the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie and the ability to rely on their 
allies lead to the overthrow of the power of the capita¬ 
lists and to the establishment of the proletarian 
dictatorship. 

The grave digger of the capitalist system is carrying 
on its historic task. 
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